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Baby heart 
surgeons 
were unsafe, 
says GMC 



By Jeremy Laurence 

Health Editor 

TWO senior heart surgeons 
i p carried out operations on young 
‘'children “without regard to 
their safety*", the most impor- 
tant. medical disciplinary in- 
quiry of the decade has found. 

After a bearing lasting over 
seven months, the longest in its 
history, the General Medical 
Council concluded that James 
Wisheart, 60, and Janardan 
Dhasmana, 58, continued to 
perform complex heart surgery 
on babies at Bristol Royal In- 
firmary long after they should 
have stopped following warn- 
ings from colleagues about their 
• high death rates. 

A third doctor, John Roy- 
lance, former chief executive of 
the Bristol Royal Infirmaiy, 
failed to respond to the warn- 
ings about the two doctors by 
preventing the operations from 
going ahead, the GMC found. 

_ The original charges relaxed 
to 53 infants operated on by the 
two surgeons between "1988 
and 1995, of whom 29 died. All 
had congenital heart problems. 
The- GMC contended "that Mr 
Wisheart who had performed 15 
of the operations, should have 
stopped after the 11 th, when five 
drildren had died, because of his 
ppor record and the warnings 
from colleagues. It said Mr 
DhaSmaria^ who performed 38 
of the operations should have 
-.. stopped after the first 19. 

c Yesterday, the council con- 
• v 'fi)de& thtd there was suffi- 

.f^coLinued to operate be- 

I wbexr they 
iped m three 
geon.Piveof 
d - two oper- 
iVisheart and 
smana. - • 
lalcolm Cur- 
"orthe Bristol 
jioup, said at 
had died or 
: [fc^JSffiw^hiinagedfoflowmg 
Effitaf ffl-thfc infirmar y arid be- - 
5fl families were 
adtion. ^e 

V- [ fflf tnitir about these ■ 
•’[ ^tte'^ctsmep^hesaid 
S pWfbree doctors* who all 


died after a heart operation per- 
formed by Mr Wisheart, walked 
alongside his taxi banging on the 
window. 

Mrs Rickard, whose hus- 
band committed suicide two 
years after their daughter's 
death, said: ‘There is still a lot 
more to be investigated in this 
case. This is just the tip of the 
iceberg." 

The case is the fust to high- 
light doctors’ duty to monitor 
their performance and compare 
it with colleagues to protect the 
safety of patients. Having de- 



|wuct, IfefLthe hearing with- 
in? commenting! 
i^fr.'Wshesniandhowife 
^re_escortaJ from the bufld- 
jgby polit^asa^jorters and 
pdfographers ran after th tii i i . 
fpksft RSckaidj whose 11- 

jqoffifrtild daughter Samantha 


High death rates: Surgeons 
James Wisheart (top) and 
Janardan Dhasmana 

livered its “finding of feet” in the 
case, the seven-member pro- 
fessional conduct committee 
of the council, including five 
doctors and two lay people, will 
next" consider whether the 
charges proved against the 
three doctors amount to serious 
professional misconduct and 
whether they should be struck 
off the medical register. Mr Wis- 
heart and Dr Roylance, are re- 
tired. Removal from the register 
does not affect pension rights. 

Thefinal verdict, which is not 
expected before . mid- June, is 
Beefy to trigger an epidemic of 
soul-searching by the surgical 
fraternity and could lead to 
new regulations governing per- 
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formance. The case has ex- 
posed the absence of dear stan- 
dards against which doctors 
can be judged and has provoked 
a flurry of activity by mofical or- 
ganisations which arc now seek- 
ing ways to introduce them. The 
Government has promised an 
inquixy when the GMC case is 
concluded. 

Parents of children who died 
or were brain-damaged follow- 
ing surgery at the infirmaiy 
crowded into the public galleiy 
of the GMCs headquarters to 
bear Sir Donald Irvine, the 
president, read out the com- 
mittee’s findings. The high emo- 
tion generated by the case was 
reflected by the father of Ian 
Stewart, who was brain-dam- 
aged but excluded from the 
case, who briefly inte rupted the 
proceedings callir > them a 
“sham” and a u cha tde”. 

Much of the aig meat dur- 
ing the case focuaid on the 
final operation on J< shua Love- 
day, aged 18 months^ carried out 
on 12 January 1995. All three 
doctors were found to have al- 
lowed it to go ahead when they 
should have known :it was unsafe. 

Mr Dhasmana, who per- 
formed the surgery, did so with- 
out considering referring 
Joshua to another hospital and 
without “sufficient regard" to 
his safety. Mr Wisheart, who was 
medical director of die hospi- 
tal, and Dr Roylance, as chief 
executive, did not act on re- 
peated warnings they received 
from colleagues and prevent Mr 
Dhasmana operating Joshua 
died on the day of his operation. 

The parents are demanding 
a public inquiry but the health 
department said no decision on 
the type of inquiry had yet been 
taken. After the final GMC ver- 
dict, the doctors are expected to 
appeal to the Privy Council and 
officials are coriqemed -that a 
public inquiry might have to be 
unreasonably delaj'ed. 

The parents are due to meet 
Sir Cedi Clothier, former NHS 
omb udsman and. chairman of 
the inquiry into ttib Nottingham 
nurse Beverley Alii ft who was 
convicted of murdering children 
on her hospital ward. He is ex- 
pected to fry to persuade them 
that an internal investigation 
modelled on the All itt inquiry 
could meet their concerns: 

The GMC hearing has tak- 
en evidence from 67 witnesses 
and cost £Z2m. 

Why did no one stop 
these doctors? pages 4, 5 

Leading article, page 22 
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A boy among Muslims at worship in Islamabad yesterday when millions in ftddstan prayed for solidarity after this weeiris nuclear tests Photograph: AFP 

Pakistan proposes Asia peace plan 


By Peter Popham m New Delhi 

TWENTY-FOUR hours after 
exploding five nuclear bombs, 
Pakistan yesterday proposed 
that all countries of the world 
join to ensure peace in south 
Asia. As the United Nations Se- 
curity Council reached agree- 
ment on a statement deploring 
Islamabad's nuclear tests and 
urging India and Pakistan not 


to conduct any more, Foreign 
Ministry secretary Shamshad 
Ahmad was briefing ambas- 
sadors and heads of foreign mis- 
sions in terms dearly designed 
to counter the pariah status that 
both Pakistan and India are in 
danger of achieving 

Pakistan had crossed the 
nuclear threshold on Thurs- 
day, Mr Ahmad said, with a high 
sense of responsibility to restore 


a strategic balance after India's 
five nudear tests earlier this 
month. “Our nudear weapons 
capability is solely meant for na- 
tional self-defence. It will never 
be used for offensive purposesL.” 
he insisted. 

The Pakistani proposal was 
for the Internationa] community 
to address the implications of 
the nuclearisation of the region, 
by evolving “effective, non- 


discriminatoiy and verifiable 
measures to promote peace, sta- 
bility and enhanced confidence 
in the Indian Ocean and 
adjacent regions’". 

The statements were in 
marked contrast to others made 
by the country’s leaders. The 
Foreign Minister, Gohur Ayub 
Khan, declared that Pakistan 
was now a “nuclear weapons 
slate," and vowed to repel any 


attack . from India “with a 
vengeance”. 

Britain yesterday withdrew 
her High Commissioner in Is- 
lamabad, Sir David Dain. A sim- 
ilar action was taken when 
India conducted nuclear tests. 
The United States has imposed 
sanctions on both India and 
Pakistan that jeopardise bil- 
lions of dollars in loans. 

Pakistani choice, page 16 


Every school to opt out 
of local council control 


By Ben Russell 

ALL schools will be given 
control over their finances, ef- 
fectively allowing them to opt 
out of local authority control, 
the Government announced 
yesterday. 

Stephen Byers, the Schools 
Standard Minister, said every 
head readier would have con- 
trol of a bank account and com- 
plete power over their school’s 
day to day budget. The change 
will transfer an estimated £600m 
per year out of the control of 
elected councils into the hands 
of beads. Local authorities will 
face severe limits on their pow- 
ers over schools and ministers 
will be able to cap the amount 
of money they spend on ad- 
ministering education. 

The move will revolutionise 
the way schools are run, in ef- 
fect offering all schools the 


freedoms of grant-maintained 
status championed by the last 
Conservative govemmenL 

Mr Byers told Lbe National 
Association of Head Teachers 
Conference, in Eastbourne: 
“This is schools’ money and 
schools should have the benefit 
of that money and they should 
have control of how that money 
is used.” 

In the past, local authorities 
have come under fire for hold- 
ing back from schools substan- 
tia] proportions of their 
education budgets. Instead of 
having to vote to opt out of 
council control, all schools will 
be given the automatic right to 
manage almost every aspect of 
their affairs. 

A consultation document 
proposes giving head teachers 
powers to run school catering, 
repairs, payrolls and finances as 

well as hti yi’ng in urinraHrmal nri- 
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Top marks for Severn Bridge 








By Kate Watson-Sm yth 

The steel and concrete Severn 
Bridge (left) was yesterday 
ranked alongside such historic 
edifices as St. Paul's Cathedral 
and the Houses of Parliament 
when it was named as a Grade ' 
1 listed building. 

Built betweefr'1961 and 1966 
to improve links between Eng- 
land and Whies, the Severn 
Bridge was the first in the world 


to have an aerodynamically 
shaped deck, and was hailed as 
a major engineering advance. 

The deck was designed ultra- 
dim in sections to reduce the 
impact of the high winds that 
regularly batter the estuaiy. 

Tony Banks, the Heritage 
Minister, said the mfle-long 
bridge is one of ten post-war 
bridges to be awarded special 
status. “These bridges stand as 
evidence of the technical hwo- 


, vation of post-war bridge build- 
ing in England," he said. 

James Clune, commercial 
manager of Severn River Cross- 
ings which manages the bridge, 
said it was unique both from an 
aesthetic point of view and in 
terms of its design. 

“Of course, you cannot com- 
pare the bridge with the Mace 
of Westminster in the same 
terms, biit as bridges go ft is. a 
very pleasing structure,” he Said. 


vice from outside experts. Local 
authorities will retain powers to 
allocate school places, control 
school expansion, run special 
needs education and employ 
local advisers to ensure 
government targets are met 

Mr Byers said head teachers 
would be able to seek out the 
best deals on the open market, 
potentially releasing millions 
of pounds to spend in the class- 
room. The new arrangements 
will be brought in next year. 

The School Standards And 
Framework Bill wiD create three 
new types of school - founda- 
tion, community and voluntary 
- to replace the current dis- 
tinction between county, grant- 
maintained and church schools. 

David Hart, NAHT gener- 
al secretary, welcomed the an- 
nouncement, but warned -of 
possible redundancies if schools 
chose to drop council services. 


In brief 


Police suspended 

Forty-two police officers have 
been suspended cm full pay for 
the past two years while police 
investigate allegations of ex- 
penses fraud. Almost £5m of 
taxpayers’ money has been 
spent investigating the allega- 
tions. ' Page 2 


**There were 
some people that 
tortured me, 
but there were some 
people who were 
a bandage 
to my wounds. 

(Vedran, displaced 

\99 

person.) - ■ 
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Recycled paper made up 
41 .4% of the raw material for 
UK newspapers in the 
first half of 1997. 


MILLIONS of pounds of tax- 
payers’ money has been spent 
paying 42 suspended prison 
officers who have also been al- 
lowed to take second jobs while 
police investigate aliegationsof 
expenses fraud. 

The officers have been sus- 
pended on full pay for neatly 
two years while almost £5m of 
public money has been spent 
during an investigation into 
the allegations, which involve 
a total of about £10,000. No one 
has yet been charged. 

They have been allowed to 
take additional paid jobs in- 
cluding training airport staff in 
baggage X-rays, selling corpo- 
rate hospitality and working as 
closed-circuit television oper- 
ators for private security com- 
panies. 

The officers, under investi- 
gation by West Yorkshire Po- 
lice, were high-flyers 
handpicked to attend prison 
colleges in Vfakefield, Preston 
and Doncaster for training in 
new security procedures. 

They are accused of making 
expenses cl aims for hotel stays 
and travel that never took 
place involving sums r anging 
from £6 to several hundred 
pounds. 

The investigation stemmed 
from the arrest of Keith Math- 
er, a senior prison officer jailed 
for 16 months in March alter 
admitting deception charges 
involving a total of £17,000. 

Mather made claims to de- 
tectives that expenses fraud 
was widespread, triggering the 
current investigation. 

The suspended officers 
deny wrongdoing and claim 
they are being victimised after 
the discovery of widespread 
corruption within the service. 

The Independent has learned 
that one officer who accepted 
a police caution for a false 
claim, has since been promot- 
ed to deputy governor. Another 
officer has been returned to 
post despite admitting to claim- 
ing lodging allowance while 
on holiday. 

Last night one of those sus- 
pended since November 1996 
said: “We are being victimised 


to set an example while others 
have been protected. It’s de- 
spicable and reprebenable.” 

Four of the suspended offi- 
cers have recently retired and 
four have resigned, leaving 34 
still suspended. 

- Among those arrested was 
a senior prison officer based at 
the Prison Service College in 
Wakefield, who admitted 
claiming overnight accommo- 
dation while staying with a 
friend. 

He was given a police cau- 
tion and co-opetaied with de- 
tectives in their investigation 
into other claims. Prison chiefs 
felt that the matter should be 
dealt with on an “informal ba- 
sis'* and asked him to repay £34 
overdaimed- 

He has since been promot- 
ed to deputy governor. 

The West Yorkshire police 
inquiry has inspired separate 
fraud investigations at jails in 
the Mi dlan ds and the South- 


east. 

Four officers have been 
sacked at High Down and 
Down view prisons in Surrey, 
which now involves allega- 
tions against nearly 30 mem- 
bers of staff. Physical 
education instructor Julian 
Heaton, one of the sacked of- 
ficers, later received £10,245 
from the government for un- 
fair dismissal. 

He was given a police cau- 
tion for claiming an extra 
£39.70 for bogus accommoda- 
tion expenses. 

Mr Henton, 36. an Army 
Falkl an ds veteran with eight 
years' experience in the prison 
service, said: “We did some- 
thing wrong but wouldn't do ■ 
it callously. Now I have lost 
everything and Tij^iot sure if 
anyone will ever employ me 

ag gjn- 7 * „ 

• ~The a Prison-Service saW 
there was “no evidence" that 
fraud was widespread through- 
out the service. A spokesman 
said that all allegations of 
fraudulent behaviour on the 
part of staff were “investigat- 
ed thoroughly*. 

He said: “No member of 
staff will be accorded special 
treatment on account of their 
rank, position or any other 
factor.” 
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Galloway jets 
out on Saudi 
mission of truth 


By Steve Boggan 


THE LEFT-WING Labour MP 
George Galloway, has been 
flown to Saudi Arabia to in- 
terview the police who allegedly 
u—» threatened two British 


son. “For 18 months we asked 
for access to the evince 
against both girls but we were 
never allowed it- I don 1 “J*. 


never allowed il 

deretand why ft shoul d be made 
available to him when it was not 

l. to US." 


Bentley, the fO-day-ofcf giraffe. bom at Chester Zoo, Cheshire, making h is first 
appearance in public yesterday ‘ Photograph: Phil Noble 


nurses into confessing to kftlfflg 

a colleague. 

While all attempts to visit 
the country by the British me- 
dia failed during Yvonne Gil- 
ford and Deborah Parry's 
incarceration, Mr Galloway has 
been given a visa to work for the 
Mail on Sunday. 

The maverick MP earned the 

approval of the Saudis on the 
women’s release when be crit- 
icised newspapers who bought 
their stories and demanded 
that they be struck off tfaefir pro- 
fessional register, the UK Cen- 
tral Council for Nurses. 

“They have not been par- 
doned - they have been con- 
victed of murder,** be said. 

“The same newspapers who 

hounded Mary Bell and criti- 
cised the payment to her are 
paying out money to two con- 
victed murderers.” 

In turn, the Daily Mail , 
which made a failed £175,000 
bid for Lucille McLauchlan’s 
story, followed up with a piece 
headlined: “Two British Nurs- 
es, Lesbianism and Murder in 
the Desert - and the Truth”. 

A parliamentary source told 
The Independent yesterday: 
“George has been very inter- 
ested in the case and h as been 
given a visa to go in and write 
a piece for the Mail on Sunday. 
The idea is that he will exam- 
ine the evidence and interview 
the police who are supposed to 
have forced confessions out of 
the nurses 

Peter Watson, Ms McLaucb- 
lan's lawyer, and Rodger Pan- 
none, Ms Parry’s, were amazed 
when told of the visit “They are 
affording George Galloway a 
privilege that neither the ac- 
cused no^cthe defence team 
Were aff aided, ” said .Mr Wat- 


aw w — w 

made available to us. 

Mr Pannone said: “It seems 
amazing that a system of law 

cannot produce the evidence for 

us which we asked for repeat- 
edly over 18 months, cannot 

produce it at the women sta- 

aL and yet cart produce it ife 

. , r . \jTP lmrwn 


that whatsoever.” 

Mr Galloway is understood 
to have flown to Saudi Arabia 


George Gallowayi Given 
visa to enter Saudi Arabia 


on Wednesday aboard a flight 
paid for by the newspaper. He 
was travelling to Jeddah yes- 
terday. He has expressed con- 
cern over the xenophobia 
demonstrated in certain parts of 
the media over the automatic as- 
sumption that Saudi justice is in- 
ferior to its British counterpart. 

The MP for Glasgow Kelvin 
- who once had the PLO flag 
flown from Dundee council 
house - is a friend of the Arab 
world. In ApriL while opposing 
sanctions againa Iraq, be was ac- 
cused by some MPs of staging a 
stunt when he flew into Britain 
from Iraq with a four-year-old 
Iraqi girl leukaemia victim. 


Boy, 12, guilty of raping'^ -year-old 


By Jason Bennetto 

Crime Correspondent 


A BOY of 12 yesterday became 
one of the youngest people 
ever to be convicted of rape in 
British criminal history. 

The boy held his head in his 
hands and sobbed as he was 
convicted of raping a five-year- 
old girl in a cemetery in Leeds. 

A second 12-year-old boy, 
the girl's unde, has also admit- 
ted indecently assaulting his 
niece during the attack. 

Both boys, now aged 13, 
will be placed on the Sexual Of- 
fenders Register and will have 
to rep 0 * 1 iheir movements to the 
police. They were both released 
on ba3 yesterday and will be sen- 
tenced after reports have been 
prepared. 


The minimum age a person 
can be convicted of rape was 
lowered in 1993 from 14 to 10. 
The Sex Offences Act 1993 
abolished the presumption that 
boys «^ed 10 to 13 were not con- 
sidered capable of committing 
rape. The change in the law fol- 
lowed an outcry over a number 
of sexual assaults by children. 

In what may be the only oth- 
er case involving such a young 
offender, a Somali refugee was 
given five years’ detention in 
January last year after being 
found guilty of raping a tourist 
in London when be was 12. 

In the latest trial, the jury at 
Leeds Crown Court heard that 
the girl was raped os she played 
with the two boys next to Hare- 
hills cemetery in Leeds on a Sun- 
day afternoon last September. 


The court heard that when 
the girl, who gave evidence via 
a video link, relumed home, she 
told her grandmother that the 
boy got on tob of her and told 
her he was going to show her 
“what daddias do to mum- 


mies . 

Nicholas C 
prosecution, sa 
raped the girl I 
then threaten) 


npbell, for the 
the 12-year-old 
: first lime and 
her uncle that 


he would burn sis clothes on a 
fire they had stained if he did run 


have sex with the girl as well. 

After the unde had sex^vith 
her, the first boy her a sec- 
ond time. *| 

In a videotaped interview 
with police, the girl described 
how she tried to jfghi the 12- 
year-old off. “I Jwas saying, 
‘Get off me. gel vjff me', and I 


was kicking my legs at him. But 
he wouldn’t get off,” she said. 
She said that the 12-year-old 
hurt her and laughed as he 
raped her, and she thought 
they were going to kill her. 

After her grandmother 
called police, the girl was tak- 
en to hospital and examined by 
a doctor, who found evidence 
that she had been sexually as- 
saulted. 

The girl’s unde, who had 
been firing with the girl and who 
bad given evidence for the pros- 
ecution, admitted he got on top 
of the girl when he was threat- 
ened but did not have full sex. 

Neither of the boys can be 
named for legal reasons. 

After the verdict, during 
which the boy’s mother com- 
forted her son. Judge Arthur 


Myeison QC said: “It was a very 
difficult and somewhat emo- 
tional case. It's a verdict I can 
well understand.” 

Last October a 10-year-old 
bey was charged at Nottingham 
Crown Court with the rape of 
a 12-year-old boy, but he was 
convicted of indecent assault. 

In February this year, a 12- 
year-old in Sunderland became 
the youngest person to be 
placed on the Sex Offenders 
Register. He admitted inde- 
cently assaulting two children 
aged six and seven. 

Two boys aged 10 were to be 
charged with rape, but were 
cleared on the orders of an Old 
Bailey judge in February. 

In 1996 there were two con- 
viction of rape carried out by 
boys aged between 10 and 14. 
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Outlook for the next few days 
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Sorry Damien, however hard 
you try, you’ve become passe 


By David Lister 

Arts News Edrtor 


PICKLED sheep and half-built 
installations are oul The new 
generation of young British 
artists believe they have bad 
their time. Today’s young Turks 
prefer to use paint, photogra- 
phy and sculpture rather than 
video and dead animals. 

They have turned their backs 
(for now at least) on the artis- 
tic styles of such thirtysomething 
elders as Damien Hirst, Rachel 
Whiteread and Tracey Emin. 

The new gene ration of young 
British artists are largely in 
their early twenties. They term 
themselves Ibe “new neurotic re- 
alists” and their subjecL matter 
is more likely lobe a grittfly nat- 
uralistic tableau of a woman hav- 
ing her home taken away than 
Tracey Emin's tent with lovers' 
names embroidered on iL 

New 34 of these artists are 
about to be launched on to the 
scene by the collector and 
gallery owner Charles Saatchi, 
the key figure behind last year’s 
“Sensation” exhibition which 
featured Hirst and bis cohorts. 

But while Sensation was 
drawing crowds at the Royal 
Academy, Mr Saatchi was scour- 
ing small alternative artist- run 
warehouse and studio shows to 
find the next generation of 
trendsetters. He will be ex- 
hibiting their work nett January. 
A catalogue, The New Neurotic 
Realism, featuring their art is 
published by the Saatchi Gallery 
next Monday. The works in the 
book show the concerns of the 
new neurotic realists. 

■ A mounted photographic 
print by Tbm Hunter is entitled 
Wamm Reading Possession Or- 
der. The woman bathed in light 
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in the sparse flat with her baby 
in a work full of pathos has a 
clear reference to Vfermeer’s 
painting of a pregnant lady 
reading a letter saying her hus- 
band is not coming home. 

Nicky Hoberman’s oil paint- 
ings of children hint at their sex- 
uality. Martin Maloney's 
colourful figurative works on 

hom e, office and party scenes are 
described expansively in the cat- 
alogue as ‘Tate Picasso Wends 
with Hockney ...he transcribes 
Poussin through rave culture". 

The catalogue adds about 
young painters Karl Maughan. 


Victoria Chalmers and Rode 
Snell: “Celebrating painterly 
skill, they used domesticity and 
a familiar English type of doc- 
umentary drama. They tread a 
realist path which does not re- 
flect transatlantic modishness. 
They claim a peculiar heritage, 
revisiting the skill of the deeply 
unfashionable Stanley Spencer. 

“Maughao's perfect flower 
borders threaten in their pho- 
tographic clarity. Snell’s land- 
scape paintings trace a path of 
American Gothic straight to 
Andrew Wyeth. Chalmers 
paints a cool portrait of nervous 


disturbance. By picking up on 
the underlying, kitcheo sink 
nostalgia of the Britcool phe- 
nomena this group of painters 
suddenly found their docu- 
mentary style a strength.” 

Raul Smith, 29, a former sol- 
dier, creates photographs using 
himself to play every role, of 
squaddies at work and again in 
Make My Night on Saturday 
nights out which rapidly degen- 
erate into violence. He said: 
“Hopefully, we are bringing a 
fresh approach to things. 1 have 
taken frijends to art galleries and 
they find it intnnidaijng. I am try- 


ing to look for a more grass-roots 
understanding of the work.” 

Roger Hiorns, 23, who has 
made a sculpture of Notre 
Dame out of card construction 
with cobalt and copper chemi- 
cal mounted on glass, added: 
“We don't despise Hirst and the 
Sensation crowd. They opened 
things up. But we don't feel such 
pressure to perform. We're all 
more secure.’’ 

Jenny Btyth, curator at the 
Saatchi Gallery, said: “Damien 
and his peers are essentially con- 
ceptual artists. These new peo- 
ple are concerned with realism. 


Damien Hirst (top) at the 
launch yesterday of his 
work Vindaloo, which 
contrasts with the work of 
the 'neurotic realists’. 
Below (from left): Tom 
Hunter’s Woman Reading 
Possession Order; Angel by 
Ron Mueck, and Mueck at 
his studio 
Main photograph: 

Peter Macdiarmid 

The work produced ... will 
maintain on international focus 
on British contemporary art" 
The art critic Dick Price, who 
wrote the foreword to the cat- 
alogue, adds: *ft fresh trend is 
emerging, swimming against 
the currents of the past few 
years. The art which is now 
emerging into view shakes off 
the ironical one-liner fiance, the 
cynical indifference, the cult of 
artist as superstar ... the ag- 
gression which has been so fash- 
ionable, are no longer central to 
this group. Cynicism is finally 
pass£, and the art star a bore." 


Do big ears turn suits into artists? 


By Judith Palmer 


i. 


$ 


ITS 7.45am, and the relentless 
tide erfsuits washes north across 
London Bridge towards the 
City.. Grey , suits, navy suits, 
blade suits: eyes feed purpose- 
fully ahead as they stride the 
familiar path to work. 

Breezy young women with 
clipboards txy-to button-hole 
them with offers of life assur- 
ance, timeshares and other 
property investment opportu- 
nities, but the suits slip past with 
seasoned defensiveness. 

- . On the bridge, more young 
women-wave more paper; but 
-'here, miraculously, a handful of 
bridge -goers stop and receive 
"the out-stretched . offering. 
Putting down their briefcases, 
they smooth down their hair, 

' and with all due seriousness 
'place the paperware on their 
heads. It’s purple, pink and 
yeHoWj and not very dignified - 


a pair of jaunty ears with the 
huge slogan, “Art iz Us.” 

The ears have been provid- 
ed by Anthony Samuebon, a 68- 
year-old eccentric who has been 
staking out the bridge every 
weekday morning since the end 

of March to pave the way far to- 
day's art happening, a comment 
on the Turner Prize. 

La the countdown to the big 
event, he has spent the weeks 
bombarding “bridgers" with a 
succession of explanatory texts, 
culminating on Wednesday with 
a dress-rehearsal, in which be 
distributed printed headbands 
for home practice. “I was wear- 
ing my ‘accustomiser’ at home 
last night,” explains Mark, a 
stockbroker freshly detivoed off 
the 8.05. “Itwastogctyon used 
to the idea so you didn't fed a 
complete prat today." Has it 
worked? Yes. Tbday he is wear- 
ing his ears with pride, though 
somewhat disappointed at “the 



Commuters as artists 


typically non-committal British 
attitude" of many of his peers 
rustling bare-headedly past 

“You can get killed if you 
stop to tie your shoelace here," 
warns Joan, from NatWest, 
whose colleague, Peter, has 
paused to take her eared-up 
photo. 

Why is she pam’dparing? 


“Anything to drop the notion 
that we're all drones going off 
to work. I cycle half the week 
because I can’t bear being on 
the train treated like cattle or 
a bunch of refugees,” she ex- 
plains. “When I first got a 
leaflet I thought it was de- 
signed to ridicule us. I’m sen- 
sitive to being treated like a 
number not a person. I thought 
it might be donkey ears he 
wanted ns to wear. I thought it 
might be just another emblem 
of conformity. He gradually 
convinced me." 

Initially carrying the whiff of 
pretentious art hoax, Samuel- 
son’s “happening" has touched 
the hearts of 200 ear-wearing 
people: equal numbers of men 
and women, any age group, 
many in couples. “You did it!" 
a grey-suit slaps Sam nelson 
warmly on the back. 

“Thank yon! Thank youP 
beams Samuelson, who as a 


young barrister in the early 
Fifties made this self-same trip 
to work. Participation has far ex- 
ceeded his expectation. “Tm cut- 
ting my teeth on the easy stuff," 
he says. “Persuading the Ap- 
prentice Boys’ march in Deny 
may be harder.” 

Everyone present on the 
bridge between 7.45 and 
9.15am, ear-wearing or not 
has been declared an artist by 
Samuelson. Tb underline the 
fact he has printed up Timer 
Prize nomination forms for 
“bridgers" to fill out entitling 
them all to a share in the pos- 
sible £20,000 winnings. 

His stance is not another 
conceptual stab in the “Is it 
art?" debate, nor is it a swipe 
at the art world's ruling elite. 
“The Timer Prize is an out- 
standing prire for contempcxary 
art and the people who win it 
are at the tops of their careers,” 
Samuelson says. His argument 


with the Turner, you see, is a tee- 
ny point in the rules - to qual- 
ity you have to be under 50. 

Few of the bridgers admit 
any interest in art or the Turn- 
er Prize. They are, however, up 
for a giggle and a chance to sup- 
port the man who has dedicat- 
ed so much time to wooing their 
support. The event is entirely 
self-funded by Samuelson, and 
his stunt has hurt no one except 
the exasperated film crew who 
flew over from Los Angeles this 
morning to catch pictures of 
traditionally miserable City 
gents trudging to work. 

In fact, there’s something in 
it for everyone. “Are these 
hats?” asks a woman in her 
fifties. *Tve refused the damn 
leaflets for weeks, and I was just 
about to walk past,” she says. 
“But I’m going to a party in 
France tomorrow and you’ve 
got to wear a hat. Until now I 
didn't have one." 
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world, they found a great new 
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FRONT ROW Catch our comprehensive new 
arts programme and stay sharper th«n a sh?.t i-. 
in formaldehyde. Discussion, features, reviews 
and interviews, fronted by Mark Lawson 

and Francinc Stock. Weekday evenings, 7.15 - 7.45. 


**See the world through 
the eyes of two 
colour blind policemen. 1 

.AN INSPECTOR CALLS. A two-part 
series investigating racism and truancy. 

In tii is week's programme, PCs Couch and 
Armstrong of Watford's Racial Incident Unit 
deal with racism and racists, face-to-face. 
Monday evenings from I June, 8.02 - 8.30. 


“There were some people 
that tortured me, but there 
were some people who were 
a bandage to my wounds.” 

(Vedran, displaced person.) 

AFTER THE FIGHTING IS OVER. 

Larry Hoiiingworth. former Chief of Operations 
for the vJ.N. High, Commission for Refugees, 
returns to Bosnia. He visits the men, women and 
children who became his friends and znik s to 
then about their past tragedies and future hopes. 
Tuesday mornings from 2 June, 11.02 - 11.30. 
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other people with largo foreheads set, analyse 
and solve puzzles. Thursday afternoons from 
4 June. 1.30 - 2.00. Repeated Sunday evenings, 11.02. 


** If Hugh Laurie is 
the Prime Minister and 
Stephen Fry wants 
to be the next Director 
General of the BBC, 
who is murdering 
Londons dentists?" 

IN THE CHAIR. Michael Williams, Stephen Fry and 
Hugh Laurie head an all-star cast in this new political 
comedy from the award- winning creator of 
"In the Rea" Friday evenings from 5 June, 6.30 - 7.00. 
Repeated Saturday lunchtimes, 12.30. 
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Repeated on Monday afternoons, 4.02. 
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Why did no one stop these doctors 


Surgeons failed 
to heed warnings 
from colleagues 


By Jeremy Laurence 

Health Editor 


THEY WERE dedicated and 

methodical heart surgeons ap- 
plying their skills for the bene- 
fit of their patients. The tragedy 
was that their results were dis- 
astrous and they failed to heed 
warnings from colleagues. 

That was the essence of the 
General Medical Council's case 
against James WishearL 60, and 
Janardan Dhasmana, 58. The 
doctors were not abusing their 
position, as are most who appear 
before the council's professional 
conduct committee. 

They were hardworking, 
conscientious individuals doing 
their best - but their best was 
not good enough. Out of 53 ba- 
bies operated on by the two doc- 
tors between 1988 and 1995, 29 
died and four suffered brain 
damage . Many of the babies had 
Down's syndrome, which carries 
a high risk of heart defects. 

Hie Bristol Heart Children 
Group, representing the parents, 
says it has identified 78 children 
who died and 13 who were brain 
damaged following operations by 
the two surgeons over a 10-year 
period from 1985. They claim 
1,000 children may have been 
put at risk in what they call the 
“Bristol cardiac disaster”. 

Why were their results so 
poor? Why did they not heed 
the warnings from colleagues? 
Why, most importantly, did no 
one stop Lhem when it became 
clear so many babies were (ty- 
ing? As Sandy RundJe - moth- 
er of Matthew, who died, aged 
10 months, in April 1994 - 
said: “Someone must have the 
power to stop a surgeon. I find 
it hard to believe no one did.” 

Consultant anaesthetist Dr 
Stephen Bobin, who first drew 
attention to the high death 
rate, noticed as soon as he ar- 


rived at the infirmary in 1988 
that major heart operations on 
children were taking up to 
three times longer than similar ■ 
operations he had attended at 
the Royal Brampton in London. 

Dr Bolsin alerted Dr John 
Royiance, chief executive of the 
infirmary, to his concerns. Over 
the neat six years these concer n* 

were reiterated by other anaes- 
thetists in the department, by the 
Royal College of Surgeons, by 
the professor of adult cardiac 
surgery at Bristol, Gianni An- 
gelina and eventually by the 
Department of Health itself. 
Yet the operations continued 
and babies continued to die. 

Open-heart surgery requires 
a high level of skill, and in ba- 
bies, especially, speed is of the 
essence. Both Mr Wisheart and 
Mr Dhasmana were in their 
fifties when they carried out {he 
fateful operations and some 
say such surgery, with its enor- 
mous mental and physical de- 
mands, is a young man’s game 
(although there are notable ex- 
ceptions such as the heart trans- 
plant pioneer Sir Magdi Yacoub 
who is still operating at 60-plus). 

One reason why they did not 
stop operating was because they 
believed they would get better. 
Mr Wisheart explained to the in- 
quiry that there is a “learning 
curve” when a surgeon takes up 
a new procedure and it was 
common knowledge that other 
centres had experienced high fa- 
tality rates in the early stages. 

A central issue to emerge 
from the case is that there were 
no benchmarks by which sur- 
geons could judge whether their 
performance was acceptable 
and no guidance on training in 
new procedures. 

Between 1990 and 1993, Mr 
Wisheart carried out 11 hole-in- 
the-heart operations on babies 
and five died - a mortality rate 
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of 45 per cent Over the next 18 
months, he carried out a fur- 
ther four operations on young 
babies and they all died, raising 
his mortality rate to 60 per cent 
At that point he stopped car- 
rying out those operations. 

A later review of 2^00 adult 
heart operations, which arc not 


part of the GMC inquiry, re- 
vealed that here, too, Mr Wis- 
heart’s mortality rale was worse 
than that of his colleagues. 
Published in March 1997, it dis- 
closed that four times as many 
of his coronary bypass patients 
died as did those who were op- 
erated on by the other surgeons 
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- 12J2 per cent compared with 
2.6 per cent. 

Mr Wisheart who had vol- 
untarily stopped operating the 
previous December, announced 
his retirement from the NHS 24 
hours before the review was 
published. 

One of the many disturbing 
features of the case is that de- 
spite his apparently poor skills, 
Mr Wisheart rose to become 
one of the most distinguished 
surgeons in Bristol He was 
made medical director of the 
United Bristol Hospital Rust - 
which had taken over the run- 
ning of the infirmary from 1991 

- and, in 1995, he was gjven an 
A merit award, worth about 
£40,000 a year on top of bis 
NHS salary for worldwide ser- 
vices to cardiac surgery. Merit 
awards are made on the rec- 
ommendation of other senior 
consultants. What this reveals 
about the medical establish- 
ment will be a key question for 
the government inquiry that is 
to follow the GMC case. 

Mr Dhasmana was a more 
able surgeon than Mr Wis- 
heart, despite being his junior. 
His mortality rate for holc-in- 
Ihc-hcart operations was 10 
per cent, belter than the na- 
tional average and far better 
than Mr Wisheart ’s. However, 
his skills were tested to their lim- 
it and beyond when, encouraged 
by Mr Wisheart, he began try- 
ing a new kind of heart surgery 
involving switching the main ar- 
teries in babies who arc born 
with them reversed. Of the 13 
new-born babies on whom he 


operated, nine died and one was 
left with severe brain damage. 
Nationally, the average sur- 
vival rate was nine out of ten. 

In their defence, the two sur- 
geons argued that patients did 
not come with single problems, 
but with a mix of complications 
that made comparisons difficult. 
As the senior surgeon, Mr Wtsr 
heart would have been expect- 
ed to take the riskiest cases. It 
was impossible to draw mean- 
ingful statistical conclusions 
from those included in the in- 
quiry, they said. 

Dr John Royiance, chief ex- 
ecutive of the trust, took this ar- 


The surgeons’ poor results 
were only a part of the case 
against them. In addition to ig- 
noring warnings from col- 
leagues Mr Wisheart was also 
found to have misled the par- 
ents of his patients by quoting 
national survival rates instead 
of his own personal survival rate 
which was considerably worse. 

Matthew Rundle’s mother 
was told by Mr Wisheart that 
there was a 90 per cent chance 
that his hole-in-the-heart op- 
eration would be a success. But 
of the 13 previous children Mr 
Wisheart had operated on, sev- 
en had died - gtying him a sne- 


They were hardworking, conscientious 
individuals doing their best - but 
their best was not good enough 


gument a stage further. He 
accepted that Bristol's record 
was not as good as it should 
have been. That was why he 
pressed for a specialist paedi- 
atric cardiac surgeon, appoint- 
ed in May 1995, and for 
resources to be concentrated in 
the children’s hospital rather 
than the infirmary - demon- 
strating that he had taken steps 
to improve iL He pointed out 
that if there is a range of per- 
formance, someone has to be at 
the bottom. The question was 
when that became unaccept- 
able. Once again the case ex- 
posed the absence of 
benchmarks or guidance. 


cess rate of less than 50 per cent. 

Did these claims amount to 
lies? Quoting success rates in 
the early stages of a new pro- 
cedure is tricky for surgeons. If 
the fast patient dies, da you tell 
the next that the fatality rate is 
100 per cenl7 Faced with wor- 
ried parents do you worry them 
more by quoting cold figures or 
try to reassure them? Mr Wis- 
hcart claimed that the number 
of patients involved was too 
small for talk about his personal 
success rate to be meaningfuL 

Dr Royiance, charged with 
failing to heed the warnings 
about the performance of the 
two surgeons, claimed that he 


had to rely on the clinical ad- 
vice he was receiving- and Mr 
Wisheart was the medical di- 
rector of the trustwhose role in- 
cluded deputising for the chief 
executive. Although Dr Rqy- 
lance happened to bea doctor, 
as hospital manager it was - not 
his business to meddle in clin- 
ical matters. 

One of the greatest puzzles 
of the case is the role of the oth- 
er specialists at the Bristol Roy- 
al Infirmary. Despite the 
apparently poor record of the 
two surgeons, they continued to 
be sent patients for surgery. 
Why did the cardiologists con- 
tinue to refer? 

Success depends on the 
whole clinical team, not onty on 
the surgeon who takes lead re- 
sponsibility. It emerged during 
the case that, for some of the 
children, there was inadequate 
diagnostic information before 
the operations and, for others, 
poor post-operative care. Oth- 
er consubanls at the hospital wbo 
have not featured in die inquiry 
received warning letters from the 
GMG A picture emerged of an 
institution in trouble. 

Rudolf Klein, professor of so- 
cial policy at Bath University, 
who has made a dose study of 
the case, said: “This wasn't just 
about two incompetent doc- 
tors. There were problems with 
the whole set-up. The impres- 
sion that emerges is of an en- 
closed culture run by people wbo 
had known and worked with 
each other for 20 years. I thrnl- 
what we are looking at is the 
pathology of an institution." 


Tragic case that proves need for 


THE verdict of the General 
Medical Council in the case of 
the Bristol three is bound leave 
a sense of perplexity. Here was 
a case that started on a high tide 
of emotion involving as it did 
the apparently unnecessary 
death of small babies; deaths 
which as the evidence given dur- 
ing the trial confirmed, might 
have been prevented if they had 
been operated on by other sur- 
geons working at a hospital with 
a better record. But it has end- 
ed in a complex judgement, 
many of the charges brought 
against doctors concerned have 
been dismissed, Tbigedy has 
ended in confusion. 

Inevitably, therefore, one 
reaction may be to see the 
case of the Bristol three as an 
example of the medical pro- 
fession protecting its own. But 
that would be a mistake. The 
fact that the GMC bought the 
case in the first place was in it- 
self a powerful signal to the 


The Bristol three case shows that the 
GMC cannot put institutions on trial, 
writes Rudolf Klein, Professor of 
Social Policy at the University of Bath 


medical profession as whole 
that its members arc responsi- 
ble not only for ensuring that 
they arc competent to cany out 
the work to do but also for 
bringing failures of their col- 
leagues to light. 

If the verdid has been less 
than dear cut, it is not because 
of a medical conspiracy. It is be- 
cause ensuring that doctors 
arc competent is a difficult 
task. The importance of the 
Bristol case therefore lies as 
much in the pointers it provides 
for future policy verdid actu- 
alty reached. 

First, the ease nf the Bristol 
three is a reminder that the 
GMC is not designed to deal 


with institutional failure, as 
distinct from the failure of in- 
dividual doctors. Many of the 
problems at Bristol seem to 
have been institutional in char- 
acter. contributing to the deaths 
of the babies in question. The 
culture of the Bristol Royal ln- 
ftrmaiy apperas to have been 
somewhat inbred. There was an 
unwillingness to address open- 
ly the disquiet abouL outcomes, 
particularly when it was ex- 
pressed by newly appointed 
consultants. Criticism was dis- 
counted; signals were ignored. 

But the GMC cannot put in- 
stitutions on trial. Nor can it 
conduct a wide-ranging inquiry, 
reviewing all the available evi- 


dence. It was bearing specific 
charges against individual doc- 
tors, and onty the evidence 
deemed relevant to these 
charges was heard at the trial. 
One conclusion may be that in 
cases where there is widespread 
disquiet, a wide ranging public 
inquiry is the best response. 
The evidence given during 
the case also raises some wider 
issues, ranging beyond the re- 
mit of the GMC The doctors 
operating at Bristol were not 


They were operating on a small 
number of tobies. They did not 
have a dedicated unit or team; 
they were working on a spHt 
she, with babies having to be 
transported to one hospital to 
another. So wiry were the ba- 
bies not operatedat one of the 
highly specialised hospitals with 
a much better. record? 

One answer Is, of cpmse, 
that it is impossible to ensure 
that all patients are treated by 
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killing so many of our children? 


‘My son died, 
but I forgive 
the surgeon’ 


By Jeremy Laurence 


■ SANDY RUNDLE did not 
think twice when James 
Wis heart told her that the hole- 
in-the-hean operation he pro- 
posed for her son, Matthew, had 
a 90 percent chance of success. 

“1 thought you go into hos- 
pital to get better. 2 never 
thought we would come home 
without Matthew. I took 90 
per cent to be pretty good. 
With hindsight, I suppose I 
should have asked more ques- 
tions. " 

Amid ail the recriminations, 
grief and anger over the Bris- 
tol heart babies, few parent s are 
inclined to be forgiving. Mrs 
Rundle, 32, is an exception. 
Although she knows something 
was wrong at the Bristol Royal 
Infirmary, she cannot find it in 
herself to blame Mr WishearL 
After Matthew died, she and 
her husband, who works for a 
chemical company near their 
borne in HotageL Cornwall, 
wrote to thank him for doing all 
he could. 

“T am one of those people 
that trusts people. I can't believe 
a surgeon would lie. He did 
seem a very nice man. When 
Matthew went into hospital he 
was suffering from bed sores 
.. ’/'■and they sent over to Paris to 
get a special bed for him. Noth- 
ing seemed to be too much trou- 
ble. A lot of parents can't stand 
Mr Wisheart after what hap- 
pened, but I can't share that Wfe 
were really pleased with the care 
Matthew had. I am sure he nev- 
er went into the operating 
theatre witii anything but an in- 
tention to help." 

But she expresses the dis- 
belief shared by parents and the 
public that operations which 
were going disastrously wrong 
were allowed to continue for so 
long. “I find it hard to believe 
people tried to stop them 'and 
no one had the power. Some- 
body must have the power to 
stop a surgeon." 

Matthew was born with 
Down’s syndrome on 5 June 
1993 and only later diagnosed 
"s with his heart problem, deliv- 
ering a double shock to his 


parents. They already had one 
son and have since had two 
more. They decided to devote 
themselves to giving Matthew 
the best life they could. 

He was one of the last babies 
to be operated on by Mr Wis- 
heart for (he hoie-in-Lhe-heart 
condition known as atrioven- 
tricular septal defect (AVSD). 
He was ten months old. Seven 
of the previous 13 babies con- 
sidered by the GMC had died 
making Mr Wishcan's survival 
rate at that point less than 50 
per cent. 

Matthew was taken down to 
theatre at Sam on 28 March 
1994. His parents were told to 
expect him back by afternoon, 
but there was a delay and they 
did not see him again until 
early evening. Mr Wisheart told 
them the operation had gone 
well but there had been some 
difficulty getting him off the 
heart bypass machine. 

For the next seven days, 
Matthew lay on a ventilator in 
intensive care, his condition 
veering wildly. One minute he 
would be doing well, next there 
was an emergency. His face 
began to swell but Mr Wisheart 
told them that it was just fluid. 

On the evening of the fifth 
of April, Nigel, Matthew’s fa- 
ther, went to the cinema. When 
he returned to the hospital he 
was told nothing more could be 
done. Sandy was at home. 

“My husband called and 



Nigel and Sandy Rundle - the couple have found it hard too lay the blame for their son's death on Dr Wisheart 


photograph: Paul Slater 



Matthew Rundle was ten 
months ok! when he died 


said Matthew was not very 
good and 1 should go up. I still 
didn't suspect anything was se- 
riously wrong.*’ 

She arrived at 9 pm and at 
1 1 pm they switched off the ven- 
tilator. Matthew died at mid- 
night. Since bis death, the 
Rundle's have taken little part 
in the campaign to expose what 
went on at Bristol, feeling that 
it disturbs their son's memory. 

“We could honestly say we 
had done everything we could 
for him and we had peace of 
mind. But when this case came 
up I started to relive it all Your 
peace of min d goes and you 
wonder if you took him lo the 
wrong hospital. I don’t feel 
Matthew is laid to rest while all 
this is going on." 

But she understands why 
other parents, not called to 
give evidence at the GMC as die 
was, want a public inquiry. “A 
lot of people feel they have not 
been heard. I can understand 
wbv they want to take it further. 
They want the truth about their 
own children to oome ouL" 


Grief-stricken parents 
demand public inquiry 


By Kate Wktson-Sm yth 

THE PARENTS of the children 
who died called for a public in- 
quiry yesterday and said the 
GMC inquiry did not go far 
enough. 

Helen Rickard, whose 11- 
month-old daughter Samantha 

died after a heart operation per- 
formed by James Wisheart. 
said: “I am not pleased and I 
think most parents today prob- 
ably feel the same way as me." 

As Mr Wisheart left the 
GMC headquarters with his 
wife, Mrs Rickard -whose hus- 
band-committed suicide two 
years , after their daughter’s 
ifearii — yralVyH ptnng sMe his taxi 

shoutmg “bastard” arid hanging 


on the window. “The scope of 
the inquiry was not wide 
enough," she said. “There is still 
a lot more to be investigated in 
this case. This is just the tip of 
the iceberg. We need a public 
inquiry to find out exactly what 
happened.” 

Mrs Rickard's daughter un- 
derwent a hole-in-the heart op- 
eration on 3 February 1992. 
“This has shattered my life and 
I have not had one world of apol- 
ogy from Mr Wisheart or the 
hospital or the GMC,” she said. 

Thacey Clarke, whose II- 
month-old daughter Melissa 
died in 1991 after an operation 
by Janardan Dhasmana, said: 
“Nothing can ever bring Melis- 
sa back but I feel that if we can 


see these doctors brought to jus- 
tice we can ensure that some- 
thing like this never happens 
again. 

“SO many babies died and 
people just didn't know what 
was going on. 

“I had another baby within 
a year of Melissa dying and if she 

had been born with the same de- 
fect she would have gone to the 
same hospital with the same doc- 
tors and I would have probably 
lost two children. 

“We do need a public in- 
quiry. It is not just about the op- 
erations, but the events leading 
up to the operations and after- 
care too. Something went seri- 
ously wrong and somebody 
needs to admit that." 


cheeks on competence 


best surgeon operating at 
jest places. But if so, what 
be donetti minimise dan- 
One response would be to 
;ure that surgeons receive 
xjuate, training before em- 
teng on proccdures new to 
in but already well estab- 
ed-dbeWhere-This has been 
re in thecase of miniinally 

ashre’sargeon. Tbe Bristol 
t underlines the need to do 
more generally. - - 
Ihe Bristol case also carries 
urtber message which is 
t defatfog competence is a 
reriU tadc. In the evidence 
i at the trial, there was a 


various expert witnesses could 
not agree. All they could agree 
was that there are no bench- 
marks against which perfor- 
mances could be measured. 

Clearly the medical pro- 
fession feces a major chal- 
lenge - to devise the standards 


subs fell below the best and 
that there was a need to im- 
prove performance: in fact, a 
ipecfeite 

was eventually’ appointed. But 


become unac- 
itabfe? Whea should a sur- 
m ' stop 'operating? The 


agaiuaL wuivm — 

of individual practitioners can 
be assessed. This is dearly an 
urgent task for two new bod- 
ies promised by the Govern- 
ment - the National Institute 
for Clinical Excellence and 

the commission for Health Im- 
provement If there was any 
doubt about the need for such 

bodies, the Bristol case has dis- 
pelled it 

The Bristol case was con- 
cerned with a particularly high 
risk area of medicine. The 
surgeons involved were carry- 
ing out what one of the expert 
witnesses described as a par- 
ticularly “unforgiving” proce- 
dure on very small babies, 


dem anding an extraor dinaril y 
high degree of skill and confi- • 
dunce. Failure is both more 
highly visible and tragic in its 
consequences than in the case 
of most medicine. If doctors 
over-prescribe or make poor 
diagnoses, the implications are 
likely to be less dramatic. 

Ensuring competence in 
the bread and butter business 
of medicine is likely to be a 
more subtle and also more dif- 
ficult task than ensuring com- 
petence in heroic surgery. In 
the last resort, there can be no 
substitute for doctors them- 
selves to audit and monitor 
what they anbd their col- 
leagues do as a matter of rou- 
tine. 

And the GMC trial, for all 
the ambiguity of the outcome, 
should send a powerful mes- 
sage to doctors about their re- 
spo^bffitiesin this respect On 
this crucial point, there is no 
ambiguity- 
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A period costume helped recreate the golden age of steam engines at Aviemore station in Scotland yesterday, following the completion of a £2~5m 
restoration project, aimed at promoting the resort as a year-round holiday destination Photograph: John Paul 
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Euro-sceptics 






anger at rigj 
election lists 
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By Colin Brown 

Chief Political CorrespondMnt 


TORY MEPs are being ac- 
cused by tbeir colleagues of wio- 

mg and dining party cbniroien 
on trips to Brussels at the Eu- 
ropean taxpayer’s expense to 
beat off a challenge to their 
seats from Euro-sceptics. ^ • 

Dozens of Tbiy party chair- 
men who help to make up the 
regional boards that select the 
candidates for next year’s Euro- 
pean elections have been invit- 
ed out to Brussels on paid trips 
funded through the European 
Parliament. 

“It stinks to high heaven,” 
said one disgruntled Tory Euro- 
sceptic. The result of enter- 
taining the parly officials on the 
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high-powered Euro giavy&am 

bAatonly one Eurojjcepw M 
believed to have got .throu^ to 
the selection shortlists. 

A Central Office source last 

night confirmed the trips had 
been taking place using money 
available for “information pur- 
poses,” but denied it was arm- 

twisting the selection panels. 

A Tory MP said: “It has been 

very effectively organised by the 
MEPs and they are reaping 
the rewards... The Euro-scep- 
tics have been less effective. 

The Euro-sceptics also daim 
that some of those involved in 
selection boards have been in- 
vited to meetings in London 
with l ea din g pro-European Tbiy 
figures, including Kenneth 
Clarke and Michael Heseltine. 

The allegations came as Tory 
Euro-sceptics threatened a re- 
volt at this year’s Tbry Party con- 
ference over the selection of 
pro-Euro candidates for the 
European elections. 

William Hague, the Tory 
leader, is hoping to use the con- 
ference as a springboard to re- 
build the party’s electoral 
rth ?mr<w; and will be dismayed if 
the disruption shows the party 
is as divided as ever over Europe. 

But Euro-sceptic Tbiy sup- 
porters are furious that key 
Euro-sceptic figures, including 
the former MPS ex-Chancellor 
Norman Lamont, Tbny Marlow 
and Nicholas Budgea, have 
failed to make it to the region- 
al candidates’ lists. 

“The grass roots will ex- 
plode because they are being 
completely ignored,” said one 
Euro-scepdc Tory. “Some of 


terview in th e Wc ? Midlf^:^ ■ 
It is a complete 

ingtoy represent the ' 

ty opinion within the party an3i 
reflect the policy adopted ty Ifce , fe 
Tory leader to oppose d* a^ .- 
de European currency imm 
toe end of the next parliament . 

As the row threatens to egr.^ . 
gulf the leadership, the finals^ 7 " 
? fr>r fhfi ulffCCSt • ■ 


j^rions — in the SoutbHfefJr..' 
wSi Midlands and Yorkshire . j 

andHvmrber-wfllbeheldtbis. . 

weekend. . ; :1 '-■ 

The Tbry Party said y^for- . 

. . Fn-H TCIJtrk (ttjft . 


rtaymeinwuuip — — .. 

culmination of the party’s new, _ 

openanddemocralicproc ttsm :' : - 

which all party members from.- 
each region were eligible to vote,- , 
for and rank their favoured- 
candidates.” J ^ ^ 

A Tcny spokesman said: “It 

is super-Saturday because the 

three b igg er regions are select- 
ing. The members will be ar- 
riving en masse for the selection. . 
meetings.” 

M Michael Portillo, the for- 
mer defence minister, last night 
reinforced his Eun>flcept»c cre- 
dentials in a speech in Wash- 
ington warning that mem- 7 ■ 

bership of the European single 
currency will end Britain S'Spe-. • - 
dal relationship with the US. 

He was due to tell the Amer- 
ican Enterprise Institute the • 
“he a dl ong rush” into a single 
currency looked “perilous”. 

The euro would lead to the 
imposition of common EU poll- - 
des on Britain destroying the 
special relationship. 
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Army chaplain cleared on 
harassment charges; 


An Army chaplain accused of harassing a soldier and his wife 
was partially clekf ed by a court martial yesterday. Padre Cap- 
tain Richard Landall, 41, was acquitted on two counts of ha- 
rassment 

The ruling came after the court martial panel at Aider- 
shot, Hants, heard that Fusilier Sean Brazier, the soldier at 
the centre of the allegations, told a senior officer: “My wife 
and I weren't harassed.” The evidence came from Risilier Bra- 
zier's adjutant Captain Andrew Rawding. 

Capt Landall had told the hearing his job was the most 
important thing in his life and he would never do anything to 
jeopardise his vocation. , 

The chaplain still faces four charges of indecently assaulting 
another soldier's wife. The hearing resumes on Monday. 


Nazi war-crimes trial 


A MAN aged 77 was yesterday sent for trial on wax crimes 
charges linked to the Second World War. 

Retired railway worker Anthony Sawoniuk, 77, from 
Bermondsey, south-east London, was committed at Bow Street 
magistrates court to stand trial at the Old BaDey on four chaigqs 
of murdering Jewish people in a town under German occu- 
pation in Byelorussia in 1942. 

Sawoniuk allegedly murdering two men and two women 
in Domachevo in circumstances constituting a violation of the 
laws and customs of war. 


Thief jailed for widow’s death 


A BOGUS official who killed a frail 84-year-old widow dur- 
ing a senes of violent robberies was jailed for 17 years yesterday. 
Francis Dickinson, 32, admitted manslaughter and 11 offences 
of robbery or burglary between October 1996 and August 1997. 
In August last year, he returned to the home of one of his 
earlier victims, Eliza “Betty” Brown, a diabetic with Parkin- 
son’s disease who lived alone in Finchley, north London. He 
manhandled her, then threw her into a corner. Her head hit 
the cooker and she died later from the injuiy. 


Euro MPs back slurry power 


PLANS for a revolutionary dung-fuelled power station were 
unveiled yesterday to a group of Euro MPs who gave their back- 
ing for the multi-million pound plan. Britain’s Eret shiny pow- 
er station, that runs on cow dung, is to be built in Holsworthy, 
Devon, and will supply the market town’s energy. The Euro 
MP and Tory energy spokesman Giles Chichester, who. is push- 
mg for European Union funding to help support the-£7m 
scheme, said it offered “hope for the future”. 


Triplets defy the odds 


A WILTSHIRE couple are celebrating the birth of separate 
triplets - raid by fertility experts to be an extremely rareft^ 
^^Oaire Dana, 23, from Zeals, near Vfenmiker, cot ' 
“ , Rhys* Saraya and Amelia, without the aid of fertffity 
treatment. They do not have the genetic linkage of identical 
triplets as each derives from a single rather than split egg,:’. 
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• First in Fairness. Cellnet's First in Fairness Programme guarantees 

that our digital customers never have to worry about getting our best 
price for their calls every month. We'll compare your bill each, month 
to our other calling plans to see if you would have been charged less 
on any of them. If so, we'll refund the difference quarterly. Now, 

what could be fairer than that? 

_ # First in Fraadom. Cellnet's First in Freedom Programme means that 

you don't have to commit up front to twelve months of subscription 
charges or pay for calls in advance. Separately, you may choose 
'> from five great discount plans that can save you from 3% to 15% 

extra on your calls. You're free to choose the one you want, if you 

want, when you want. 

• First for Families. Cellnet's First for Families Programme is the same 

great savings idea as BT's Friends and Family. You choose 10 phone 
numbers, and get free discounts of 10% or 50% on every call to 

those numbers. 

• First for Firms. Cellnet's new First for Firms Programme works just 

like BT's Friends and Family. It offers businesses the same free discounts 

of 10% or 50% on all calls to the 10 numbers firms choose. 
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Available to Cellnet 


digital customers from Participating Service Providers from 1 July 1998. Subject to status.Terms and Condibons apply. Refunds payable quanarly. Telecom Sacuricor Cellular Radio Ltd. 
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The lines are open from Wednesday June 3, at 7:30 am. 0800 40 50 30 
Qg II us then. Wg hav6 3 lot to t3lk about. 
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Premier League 
kicks out Sky’s 
pay-per-view plan 


Jamaican football fans at the ‘Good Luck Bash* for their World Cup-bound squad, in Battersea Park, London, yesterday Photograph; Philippe Hays 


sparking speculation that clubs 
may launch their own channels. 

The dubs’ decision is a huge 
blow to Sky’s fledgling digital 
television service, due to bunch 
next month- Rupert Murdoch's 
satellite broadcaster would have 
used pay-per-view (PPV) soccer 
to drive sales of the £200 de- 
coder boxes needed to receive 
the 200-plus digital channels. 

Fans who objected to the 
proposals remain doubtful about 
the league's intentions; both 
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PPV. The plan was to move four 
Saturday games to Sunday so 
that three games could be 
broadcast on a PPV basis. Fans 
objected to the move, because 
of the difficulties involved in 
travelling to games on a Sunday. 
Opposition from the Football 
Supporters' Association also 
focused on the cost of PPV, 
which would disenfranchise 
fans, on low incomes. 

Peter Leaver, the Premier 
League chief executive, said in 
a statement yesterday; "Premier 
League dubs have dedded not 
to proceed with proposals that 
have been put forward in rela- 
tion to pay-pcr-vicw television.'’ 

However, he did not rule out 
PPV in the future, describing the 
league as “determined ... to act 
In the best interests of the 
game and its supporters". 

Mr Leaver is reported to be 
against a PPV deal with Sky in 
favour of the Premier League 
having its own channels. The 
dubs have become increasingly 


UK appeals 
over arms ban 


By Fran Abrams 

ftalrtical Correspondent 

BRITAIN is supporting calls for 
the United Nations to drop its 
arms embargo on Sierra Leone, 
it emerged last night. 

The Foreign Office con- 
firmed the move after a furore 
over allegations of official col- 
lusion with the breaking of the 
ban by a British company. San- 
dline International. A Customs 
and Excise investigation con- 
cluded that Sandline could not 
be prosecuted because of the 
Government's role, and an in- 
dependent inquiry into the af- 
fair is now under way. 

The arms embargo was im- 
posed last October after the 
Sierra Leone president, Ahmad 
Tejan Kabbah, was overthrown 
and exiled to nearby Guinea. 

Britain and the United Na- 
tions supported Kabbah's return 
to power, and the resolution 
said that the UN Security Coun- 
cil would return to the issue if 
he was reinstated. 

Since his return to the capi- 
tal, Freetown, in March, Presi- 
dent Kabbah's troops have faced 
fierce attacks in the countryside 
by soldiers loyal to Johnny Ko- 
roma, who had overthrown him 
and was in turn ousted 

A Foreign Office spokesman 
sa id a new resolution was being 
drafted in the light of changed 
circumstances. 

“Work is in hand in New 
York on that and we hope the 


new resolution can be drafted 
and adopted soon," he said 

“Our view is now that the 
conditions that were required in 
the original resolution have 
been satisfied 

‘‘With the restoration of de- 
mocratic government and con- 
stitutional order, the time has 
come to Ht the ban on arins sales 
to the government but we shook! 
maintain the embargo against 
non-governmental forces." 

The Sierra Leone Govern- 
ment and Ecomog - the West 
African peacekeeping force 
that overthrew the junta and 
brought President Kabbah back 
from exile - would be exempt- 
ed from a new Britisb-backed 
arms embargo, he added 

Reports at the weekend sug- 
gested that UN lawyers be- 
lieved that supplying Ecomog 
with aims might noL have been 
a breach of the embargo after 
alL 

But the Foreign Office made 
dear last night that the UN le- 
gal opinion was specific advice 
about Ecomog, and would not 
have aff ec t ed Sandline's posi- 
tion. 

The Foreign Office admitted 
that its interpretation of the ex- 
isting resolution was at odds 
with that of the UN lawyers, but 
defended its decision to report 
Sandline’s sales of arms to Sier- 
ra Leone. 

Consultations on the issue 
arc expected to continue next 
week. 


"TIME will reveal everything," 
.said Euripides. “It is a babbler 
and speaks even when not 
asked." It seems the world's 
largest watch manufacturer, 
Swatch, has taken him at his 
word and have come up with the 
finii wristwuich which doubles 
as a telephone. 

Obviously, a watch which 
simply tells the time is not good 
enough anymore. For those 
worrying if they have enough 
time to talk, the Swatch Talk 
watch, which will be launched m 
Britain at a date yet to be an- 
nounced. Ls the latest develop- 
ment from the cheap and 
cheerful hrand which has already 
integrated pagers into watches 
and developed the world’s 
thinnest watch, Swatch Skin. 

The Swatch Talk has a 
speaker and microphone built 
into the side and works in the 
same way as a digital cordless 
phone. The numbers on the face 



Swatch Talk, dual-purpose 
phone and timepiece 

are touch sensitive and double 
as the telephone dial numbers. 

“It is totally new technolo- 
gy-” ^ a Spokesman yesterday, 

For those worried about 
looking stupid, the watch is 
powerful enough to keep your 
wrist at a distance from your 
lace. The price is not fixed at the 
moment, but Swatch says it is af- 
fordable and it is thought to be 
around £213, 
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aware of the value of television 

rights and may be keen to hold 

bff on PFV until they arein a po- 
sition themselves to cash in. Mr 
Leaver left the possibilities open 


A spokesman for the Foot- 
ball Supporters’ Association 
expressed caution on hearing 
the League’s decision. He said 
on Radio 5 Live: “Tm sur- 
prised. I wonder if they have 

something up their sleeves. 

Sky is unlikely lo give up eas- 
ily. As part of the league’s con- 
tract with die channeL the two 
arc committed to developing 
PPV together until 2001, al- 
though Sky cannot go ahead 

without the clubs’ agreement. 

Vic Vtekeling, head of sport 
at Sky, said yesterday that he 
was not disappointed with the 
decision. “The proposals were 
never going to be agreed today 
-there are still too many details 
to be discussed,” he said. 

A Sky spokesman added 
that the working party is ex- 
pected to reconvene next week. 

Meanwhile, the Premier 
League confirmed it has extend- 
ed BBC Radio 5 Live's exclusive 
contract for live radio coverage of 
league games until 2001. 
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, lies and Louise Woodward’s lawyer 


By Steve Boggan 
and David Usboroe 


FRIENDS of Louise Woodward 
rushed to the au pair's defence 
yesterday at the end of a week 
in which support from the 
British media began to draw 
signs of cracking. 

. "Louise is a lying monster” 
screamed the Mirror, quoting 
one of her lawyers, Elaine 
Whitfield-Sharp, complaining 
about hex to a friend - later 
identified as the freelance jour- 
nalist Annette Wxtheridge — 
during a secretly taped tele- 
phone conversation. 

No matter that the “lies” re- 
lated not to the death of 
Matthew Eappen, the baby who 
died from bead injuries w hile in 
Louise's care, but to Ms 
Whitfield-Sharp’s efaime that 
she was negotiating to sell her 



How the Mirror reported 
ELaine Whitfield-Sharp’s 
conversation with a friend 
about Louise Woodward 

story - something she had 
promised not to do. Coupled 
with the lawyer suggesting that 
a book deal was in the offing, 
it still smacked of something 
going horribly wrong. 

The cracks began to show on 
Thursday following the arrest of 
Ms Whitfield-Sharp, 44, on a 

drink-drive charge during which 

she allegedly told the arresting 
officer “I thought she was in- 
nocent, but now I know she is 
guilty and I can’t handle it” 

The lawyer has since denied 
making the statement and al- 
leged that the officer, Sgt Randy 
Cipoletta, said be would let her 
off if she agreed to have sex with 
him, something he has denied. 
But it gave the Mirror the op- 
portunity to use the. splash 
headline: “She did ir.” 

For Louise, 20, it all added 
to the tension. She was con- 
victed of the second degree 
murder of eight-month-old 
Matthew in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. She was freed last 
November when Judge Hiller 
Zobel reduced the charge to 
manslaughter and sentenced 
her to time served. 

Now she is awaiting the out- 
come of prosecution and de- 
fence appeals which could see 


her eitheT sent back to jail for 
life, with a minimum of IS 
years before parole, or cleared 
of all charges and allowed to re- 
turn home. The result is ex- 
pected any day. 

During the taped telephone 
conversation published in yes- 
terday’s Minor, Ms Whitfield- 
Shaip allegedly letb her “friend” 
about her disintegrating rela- 
tionship with Louise, who lived 
at her home for some time be- 
fore moving out acrimoniously. 

“I don’t want any more trou- 
ble whh Louise Woodward than 
I have already got,” she says. 
“You know die is a fucking pain 
in the ass. I have to tell you that 
when this is over, I want to quit." 

Describing Louise as “a du- 
plicitous monster” and her fina- 
lly as “very low class”, Ms 
Whitfield-Sharp claims that she 
and her mother. Sue, lied about 
meeting a lawyer colleague 
when, in fact, they were hold- 
ing negotiations with a Daily 

Mail representative who was of- 
fering £40,000 for their story. 

“I am flabbergasted,” she 
said. “I have just found out 
about this Daily Mail thing. 
The agreement was - and the 
representation has always been 
- that the Woodwards would 
never make any money on this 
at alL” 

The Daily Mail said yester- 
day that it would not be paying 
money to Louise in line with Ihe 
Press Complaints Commission 
rule that criminals should not 
benefit by talking about their 
crime. SHverglate and Good, her 
Boston lawyers, said no book 
deal had been done, but that did 
not prevent Ms Whitfield-Sharp 
from raising the spectre of 
wrongdoing during the taped 
conversation. 

“1 find it a little strange 
when some people have 
already contributed money in 
Britain that they are taking 
£40,000,” she said. And, ex- 
pressing worries about Louise’s 
defence fund, she said: “1 
worked for six months for free.” 

This, at least, gave Louise’s 
supporters something to hit 
bade aL The Rev Ken Davey, 
the vicar of Ince and Elton in 
Cheshire and one of the fund’s 
trustees, said: “Everything is kil- 
ty accounted for as far as the 
trustees are concerned. Any 
allegations that there is no ac- 
countability would be downright 
lies.” He said legal fees had 
been running at about £50,000 
a month and that world-wide 
donations of £250,000 were 
now down to the last £50,000. 
“1 have got a bill from [Ms 
Whitfield-Sharp] here,” he 
added in response to the 
lawyer’s claim to be writing for 

free. 

Paul Barrow, the fund’s so- 
licitor, also said that Ms 


Whitfield-Sharp’s daims lo 
have worked for nothing were 
“nonsense”, adding; “It is an ab- 
solute load of rubbish. I can 
show you the invoice she sub- 
mitted and the date it was paid, 
which was about two weeks 
ago. As to where all the fund 
money has gone, with the great- 
est respect to her it’s none ofher 
business. She has demonstrat- 
ed her lack of confidentiality 
with some of her comments.” 

Support in Elton, where the 
Woodward family live, was still 
staunch, according to Mr Dav- 
ey. “Our resolve has not been 
weakened. People in the village 
are still committed to Louise.” 

Susan Woodward refused 
to comment on the latest furore 
but, privately, friends said she 
is pleased that there is at least 
(me piece of good news in all the 
gloom: Matthew’s parents, 
Sunil and Deborah Eappen, 
have a new son. Baby Kevin 
weighed in at 71b 8ozwhen he 
was born last Monday, the day 
after Matthew would have cel- 
ebrated his second birthday. 






Plain** Whitfield-Sharp and Louise Woodward waiting for the judgment last November. Thcfr relationship has now turned «w Photograph: Reuters 
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Fears multiply over growth 


of genetic farms 



Designer campaigners against designer crops. Charlotte Green at the site of an open-air squat in Norfolk. Photograph: Brian Harris 


By Charles Arthur 

Science and Tedm^ogy E dnor 

THE number of sites planted 
with genetically -engineered 
crops in the UK has more than 
doubled in the past two years, 
according to records kepi by the 
Department of the Environ- 
ment, which monitors such “re- 
leases”. 

There are 182 sites in the UK 
where transgenic crops are be- 
ing grown - of which 96 have 
started since 1997. 

The sites are spread 
throughout the UK, including 
both Wales and Scotland, 
though many are concentrated 
in Camb ridgeshire and Norfolk- 

Some of the present trials 
have been up and running since 
1993. 

The Government set up its 
present registration system, un- 
der which companies and re- 
search organisations must 
request permission before re- 
leasing any transgenic species 
into the environment, in 1992. 

The “releases” are moni- 
tored by ACRE, the Govern- 
ment's Advisory Committee on 
Releases to the Environment, 
which considers each applica- 
tion. 

Earlier this year ACRE 
“named and shamed” a number 
of companies, including the 
multinational Monsanto, for 
failing to keep to the experi- 
mental procedures they had 
laid down. 

John Beringer, the commit- 
tee’s chairman, said such mea- 


sures were “worth many limes 

more than fines.” 

In almost every case, the 
crops in the offending experi- 
ments were dug up, and the ar- 
eas treated with paraquat 

The experiments now un- 
derway vary from 10.000 square 

metre plots of crops such as sug- 
ar beet, which have an extra 
gene making them resistant to 
a particular herbicide — being 
run by the huge multinational 
Monsanto, which already grows 
such crops commercially in the 
US - to wheat “containing 
genes to improve dough elas- 
ticity” so that it will make tasti- 
er bread. 

The latter experiment is be- 
ing done in a tiny 50-metre 
square patch by the John limes 
research centre in Norwich. 

The concerns of protesters 
are actually the same as those 
of ACRE, and of the scientists 
who are carrying out the ex- 
periments: that the test plants 
might somehow cross-feriilise, 
so that the inserted genes - say, 
conferring resistance to herbi- 
cides -will reach the plants such 
as weeds they could not other- 
wise reach. 

That could mean make the 
problem's of weeds worse, 
rather than better, because new 
herbicides would be needed to 
wipe them out. 

However, earlier this week 
two scientists from the Univer- 
sity of Reading's department of 
agricultural botany published a 
study in the science journal 
Nature, suggesting that the 


chances of such “transgene 
movement" is low. They stud- 
ied oilseed rape plants along the 
Thames, comparing its wild 
habitats with commercially pro- 
duced ones. 

They concluded that the po- 
tential for genes to cross be- 
tween cultivated and wild 
species is low, and would only 
happen slowly - but that that 
could change “if the transgene 
confers a significant selective ad- 
vantage”. 

Anyone familiar with the 
principles of evolution will 
■recognise that that comment 
carries a veiled warning; A her- 
bicide-resistant gene carries an 
obvious selective advantage to 
any weed that manages to ac- 
quire it 

What researchers are still 
trying to ascertain is how easi- 
ly that could happen through 
cross-fertilisation. At present, 
the indications are that the 
chances are remote. 

But not every experiment 
runs smoothly. 

In 1994 the Oxford-based In- 
stitute of Virology ran into 
problems when it tested a ge- 
netically-engineered pesticide 
containing a virus which was en- 
hanced with scorpion venom. Its 
intention was to kill off cater- 
pillars eating cabbages. 

- But the trial descended into 
near-force when the virus was 
found to be contaminated with 
the “wild" version. 

Soon afterwards the head of 
the institute, David Bishop, left 
his post. 


Campaigners cultivate 
a greener way to grow 


A group of environmentalists 
has taken their protest right to 
the root of the matter: the fer- 
tile fields of Norfolk, where lo- 
cal farmers are growing 
genetically modified crops. 

The 30-strong group of local 
and national campaigners op- 
posed to genetic engineering set 
up the camp near Kilty Bedon 
in Norfolk last Saturday and 
plan to stay for about a month. 

“Actions like this are the only 
way of bringing people togeth- 
er to voice concern and to say 
that something can be done to 
slop these experiments with 
life," said Paul Gill, one of the 
campaigners. 

Charlotte Green, added: 
“We are trying to demonstrate 
in a symbolic manner alternatives 
to the massive use of pesticides 
and herbicides. We are showing 
ways erf increasing soil fertility us- 
ing organic methods.” 

Helen Morgan, a local ac- 
tivist, said: “Many people are 
concerned about the implica- 
tions of these, crops on our 
health and the environment, but 
as well as showing our concern, 
we are also discussing the al- 
ternatives. 

. “The ate is going welL There 


Enemies of hi-tech 
veg are camping out 
in Norfolk, writes 
Linus Gregoriadis 

is an information centre, organic 
gardens and lots of visitors,” she 
added. 

But Ms Green, 36, said they 
would not eat the vegetables 
they were growing in case there 
was a risk to their health. 

She said the site is the work 
of a diverse group of people, 
some who have specialist 
knowledge of genetics and oth- 
ers who have Jearnt about the 
issue more recently. 

“There are several genetics 
experts and others who have 
studied agriculture who have a 
lot of detailed knowledge,” Ms 
Green said. “There are other 
people who are very alarmed 
about the lack of debate and 
public awareness of what is 
happening on open field sites. 

“These are kept pretty se- 
cret. The companies have to put 
some kind of a notice in the lo- 
cal paper, but these can go 


largely unnoticed Most local 
people didn’t know that genet- 
ically modified crops were be- 
ing grown in open fields. 

“Greenpeace and the 
Women’s Environment Net- 
work have been campaigning 
and lobbying about this for 
some time. People who have 
been following the subject have 
been making it their business to 
get information about it” 

Although the protesters 
have been camping put for a 
week now, the group is not short 
of essentials, Ms Green said 

“We have a cafe here cook- 
ing wonderful meals. Vfe get wa- 
ter from a local person. Wife have 
got pretty much all we need.” 

The idea for the “Genetix 
Crop Squat” came from mem- 
bers of Norfolk Genetic Con- 
cern and Action Against 
Genetic Engineering who are 
intent on raising awareness 
about the burgeoning number 
of these sites. 

“The corporations develop- 
ing these crops say they wel- 
come public debate, but h has 
been too little too late,” said Mr 
Gill. “These crops are in our 
fields now — therefore we must 
act now.” . 


>ecuricor is fined 
[50,000 for running 
>f suicide-prone jail 


By Jason Bennetto 

Crime Correspondent 


'RJVATE jafl that has been 
by .smeides and violence 
e it was opened nine months 
'has-been fined £50,000 by 
Prison Service for failing to 
unproperiy.- 
Rjqbard Tilt, the Director 
adrd'bf the Prison Service, 


gehdj South Wales, which is run 
by S&cuiicor. The penalty was 
knposed fbr.Securicor's failure 
to teH priso n officials that about 
60 inmates had refused to return 
to th^r icblis as part of a protest 
'mfefrnimy. ’Frtr ft Staff had to 
from Cardiff and 
Swiosei jails to help. 

MFTBtyesttatiay said that a 
further fine was being consid- 
ered S^T&rcMailiire to provide 
enoripi cells - for inmates. Ear- 
lier t his month, the prisons 
mimster.'Joyce Quin, ordered 
an inquiry info the running of 
thejait - 

. Thtprison uses a bi-teeb 
^stonfo hold some750 inmates 
a£ho are issued with “swipecard^* 
toapendpors and buy goods- 
Therefusal by inmates to return 
fo theirceUs gnfrie shortly after 
figh ting- by 'prisoners on the ex- 
.eirisei 


las Lee, 27, serving life for mur- 
der, who was found hanged m his 
cell -the second suicide since the 
£80m jail opened last September. 

A spokesman for Securicor 
said: “There's now an action 
plan in place to strengthen the 
running of the prison. 

The move against the private 
jafl came as the Prison Service 
was praised for meeting all but 
one of its II key performance 
targets set by the Government. 
Despite record numbers of peo- 
ple being locked up there were 
fewer escapes and positive drug 

tests: The only category h foiled 

on was the target set over as- 
saults on staff. 

But Mark Healy, national 

chairman ofthe Prison Officers 

Association, criticised the fig- 
ures, arguing that the targets 
were set at a low level, virtual- 
ly ensuring that they could be 
met An example given was the 
target time that prisoners 
should spend out of their cells 
being cut from 12 hours a day 
to 10. 

prison chiefs are to press for 
improved security in courts after 
it was disclosed that three-quar- 
ters of the 72 inmates to escape 
from escort or court were hy de- 
fendants jumping over the dock, 
just 23 inmates escaped from 
nrisons during 1996-97. 


Father and 
children 
die in fire 


TOUR young children and their 
30-year-old father died in a fire 
at a flat in Renfrew, near Glas- 
gow, yesterday after a light was 
dropped in the back bedroom, 
where three boys were sleeping. 

Strathclyde Fire Brigade 
said there was a smoke alarm 
in the bouse, but they amid find 
no evidence of a battery. 

The fire started at around 
6am. A ground-floor neigh- 
bour. ran up to the third floor 
and kicked down the door be- 
fore being beaten bade by the 
thick smoke. The children’s 
mother and grandmother man- 
aged to escape alongwith a fifth 
child who was last night in hos- 
pital in a critical condition. 

Police named the victims as 
John Lilley and four of his chil- 
dren: John, nine, Anne Louise, 
six, and three-year-old twins. 
Brian and . Michael. Another 
daughter, 10-year-oJdCherelIe, 
was transferred to. Glasgow's 
Yorkhill Hospital where her 
condition was critical. The chil- 
dren’s mother Janet McLean, 33, 
ainl grandmother Ann Lilley, 55, 
were treated for the effects of 
smoke inhalation at the sty's 
Southern General Hospital. 

A police spokesman said the 
cause of the fire was still being 
investigated, but that it was 
probably due to a dropped light 
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Taking children on holiday can sometimes require the patience of a saint. 

Either that or a good pair of earplugs. 

WelL there is a way of enjoying a motoring holiday to France 
or Spain, without being driven insane. 

Just drive aboard P&O European Ferries from Portsmouth. 

The children won’t be able to believe their luck. They’ll have their own play areas’, their own 
movies and even their own entertainers on our Le Havre route during 
the holidays, and on all our services to Spain. 

Meanwhile you can quiedy settle into one of-our lounges, bars or 
Les Rou tiers approved restaurants.** 

So don’t let the kids’ playing up spoil your holiday. 

Take a P&O European Ferry from Portsmouth and let them play ball. 

For reservations call 0990 980 555. For a brochure call 0870 9000 212. Or sec your travel agent. 

•Remember, children are unsupervised. “Ships and belli ties may vary between routes. 


PORTSMOUTH 

P&OX 

BILBAO- CHERBOURG -LE HAVRE 

European Ferries 
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Are Britain’s divers getting out of their depth? 


By Clare Gamer 


THE Health and Safety Exec- 
utive is investigating the death 
of a scuba diver earlier this week 
and may prosecute the diving 
school involved in the accident 
which has prompted renewed 
fears about the safety of the 
sport in this country. 

The diver, a 34-year-old 
married man from south Lon- 
don, drowned eight miles out in 
the Channel, off Uttlehampton, 
West Sussex. Four of the eight 
other divers in the party were 
rushed to hospital suffering 
from the bends after surfacing 
too fast without decompres- 
sion stops. They were diving at 
a depth of W feet. 

An increasing number of 
Britons are going on diving 
holidays abroad. When the)' 
return home many decide to ex- 
plore the UK waters. What 
some fail to realise is that div- 
ing in Britain is often far more 
demanding than on a coral 
reef. Visibility is poorer, the 
temperatures are lower, and the 



currents are worse. Inexpert- Graeme Gouriay, who set up cumstances, not in a cold water swimming pool - allows the lowed to dive in the UK oa their the top 10 list of risk qxnts. Last 

enced divers are failing to take the magazine Dive Intemmion- gravel pit in England" Howev- holder to dive in any waters, own — or even with a buddy - yearthere were 16 deaths from 

account of these factors and are al two years ago, said: “If you’re er, the certification card which “Maybe the rules should be until they have done more su- diving in Britain. However, this 
going beyond their skill levels trained in the Red Sea it will be many divers gain after a course changed and people who have pervised dives," suggested Mr figure could be reduced if more 

and diving without adequate made aystal dear to you that you abroad involving around 10 dives learnt to dive in more benign en- Gourlay. divers were to join the British 

support. are trained to dive in similar cir- -two of which take place in a vironments shouldn't be al- Diving does not feature in Sub-Aqua Club, the UK’s gov- 


■ruing body for sports <Ji™& 
SU the dubs vrcfrcbair- 
man, David Roberts. 

He said: “What tends to 
happen is people « ho ^ 

experience 

Site walk away with a octet that 
allows them to dive anywhere 

in the world. Our training pro- 
gramme requires people to ex- 
perience a range of conditions 

before being certified. 

One of the deaths at Leices- 
tershire’s Stoney Cove inland 
rite last year involved a diver 
with only four open water dives 
in his logbook and those had 
been undertaken in Malta. 

A spokesman for the HSE, 

which is investigating whether in 
Wednesday's accident the in- 
anictors breached the Diving At 
Work Regulations 1997, said: 
“Diving is a growing sport, along 
with windsurfing and paragjiding. 
Just as with, other adventure 
sports, when you get into diffi- 
culties and you aren't prepared 
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Motorists hit 
out at choking 
diesel fumes 


By Randeep Ramesh 

j Transport Correspondent 


MOTORING organisations 
went on the offensive yesterday 
by branding the Government’s 
Don't Choke Britain campaign 
as “anti-car’’ and calling for min- 
isters to target instead fume- 
belching lorries and buses. 

Launching the campaign 
yesterday, Gavin Strang, the 
transport minister, urged mo- 
torists to “break the habit" and 
give up the car for a day. 

“This government and Don't 
Choke Britain have the same 
aim: we want to see less pollu- 
tion and less congestion on our 
roads. It’s down to all of us to 
break the habit Give up the car 
for a day - you might find it 
starts a new way of life,” he said. 

Both the Royal Automobile 
Club and the Automobile As- 
sociation cast doubt on the 
Government’s campaign. 

An AA official said the real 
problem was “older diesel 
vehicles such as buses and lor- 
ries which emit so many of the 
pollutants that cause most con- 
cern". 

Motoring organisations have 
long been concerned that en- 
vironmentalists have dominat- 


ed transport thinking and aim 
to malm a strong case for the car 
in the run-up to the publication 
of the Government's While Pa- 
per on transport next month. 

Friends of the Earth pro- 
duced figures yesterday claim- 
ing that since the beginning of 
the year air quality levels were 
being breached as often as once 
a week in some major cities. 

“The true picture about pol- 
lution is more complicated,’* 
said Martin Maeso. the AA's 
head of research and environ- 
mental policy. “Our latest re- 
search shows that nearly 40 per 
cent of the pollution from par- 
ticulates comes from 500,000 
buses and lorries. Given these 
figures it seems odd to target the 
23 million cars on the road." 

Particulates - tiny deadly 
particles of dust - have been 
linked by ministers to the deaths 
of up to 24.000 people a year. 

But the stance taken by the 
motoring organisations angered 
the lony lobby. “You can't ask 
truckers to get out of their 
cabs. There is no alternative.’’ 
said a spokesman for the 
Freight Transport Association. 

“What are you going to do 
-ask a haulier to take 10 tonnes 
of baked beans on a bike?" 
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Returning Irish emigrants discover a booming economy and a property price explosion has changed the face of the capital, write Alan Murdoch and Jack O Sullivan 

Dubliners come 
home to find 
Cool Hibernia 


1 I 4 ** 1 * 11 




^ X'ki 


PAUL AND MARY Flynn 
abandoned London just as Cool 
Britannia arrived. With the 
birth of twins, in addition to 
their two other children, they 
could not afford a decent house 
with adequate schools in a good 
area. Promotion beckoned Mr 
Flynn, a hospital doctor, back 
to Ireland. After ail, was not 
Dublin always the dream place 
to buy a fine, cheap house with 
plenty of land? 

The Flynns have had a terri- 
ble shock. They landed in the 
middle of Cool Hibernia, a 
booming economy w hich makes 
Cool Britannia look sluggish. 
‘‘We ended up having to move 
into a wreck which was virtually 
uninhabitable/’ said Mrs Flynn, 
39, still reeling in her four-bed- 
room Fifties semi from the shock 
of m ana g ing four children with 
a cement mixer in the kitchen. 

For three months last au- 
tumn, her husband camped in 
the house at night with two of 
the older children, because it 
could not be secured properly. 
“Some nights there was no run- 
ning water or electricity,” she 
added. For the wreck, they paid 
£IR225,000 (£201,000). The 
£20,000 they made on their 
London home went to the Gov- 
ernment in stamp duty. 

But most people would con- 
gratulate them on securing their 
wreck in KQliney, on Dublin's 
south side near the sea. “It's gone 
up £700 a week since we bought 
it last summer,” said Mrs Flynn. 
“A s imilar one down the readjust 
went for £IR385,000. W 

Such price rises are a sign of 
a remarkable boom. Last year, 
gross domestic product grew by 
more than 10 per cent. Now, as 
the Republic prepares for Eu- 
ropean economic and monetary 
union, its key interest rate of 
6.75 per cent must almost halve 
by the end of the year, to match 
German rates. With inflation 
still below 3 per cent and big in- 








Boom-time development looms above old Dublin (left), while landmarks such as the Temple Bar (right) combine with street art and chic cafes and restaurants to make the dty buzz Photographs: Eamonn Farrell 


seeing a star, a Spice girl one 
day, Bono another.” 

The land mar ks remain and 
the old pubs - Tbner’s. Doheny 
and Nesbit's and OTtonohue’s 
in Baggot Street - are as popu- 
lar as ever. But walk across the 
Ha’penny Bridge and you'll find 
the new Pravda bar-restaurant 
with its neat Forties lights and 
plain woodwork offering Stalin- 
ist chic. Such is the popularity of 
some pubs that queues form sev- 
eral evenings a week by 9pm_ 

In a country that has enjoyed 
a long love-affair with America, 
the new buzz is determinedly Eu- 
ropean. The really chic gather in 
continental restaurants and bans 
such as The Unicom, La Stam- 
ps, Cafe Ed Seine, Fitzer's. 
Guinness is still kingbut Belgian 


at Oxford University. In a way, 
he says, it is a repeat of events 
in the 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies when British governments 
supplied large aims of money to 
allow the Irish tenantry to buy 
Out their landlords. This time, the 
cash comes from a combination 
of affluent returning emigrants 
and expedient lenders bending 
rules on income-loan ratios. 

John Bruton, leader of the 
opposition .Fine Gael party, es- 
timates that one-third of Dublin 
house sales are- to cash-rich 
speculators rapitalising on es- 
calatmgrent levels. Behind this ] 
lies a large disparity .in wealth ! 
distribution, inflated by decades 
of a tolerance of tax evasion. 

The boom is inevitably pro- 
ducing some regrets. “In the 
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computer firms capitalising on 
a well-educated population, 
there seems no end to the 
country's massive growth. 

So, where 10 years ago 
derelict overgrown spaces or 
abandoned Victorian piles lit- 
tered the capital, today dozens 
of new hotels and an estimat- 
ed £5D0m worth of new apart- 
ment blocks have appeared. 


‘In the Eighties, I 
could have sold my 
semi in Kentish 
Town for a stud 
farm in Meath* 

Roy Foster 


semi in Kentish Tbwn for a stud 
form in Meath,” ruminated Pro- 
fessor Foster. Among poorer, 
Irish emigrants to Britain, 
dreams of a return are being 
dashed. “There is a lot of 
anger,” said Rather Jerry Kivle- 
han of the London Irish Centre. 
“People, who came here in the 
Fifties and Sixties and thought 
they could seQ up and go home 




boosted by tax incentives for de- find it very difficult to secure 


vdopers and purchasers. 

Id major towns traffic gridlock 
has gripped the centres. Regi- 
ments- of gleaming new hatch- 
backs driven by smart young 
women are prominent among 
commuters, a contrast with the 
.. climate of permanent recession 
three decades ago when many 
women were forced to leave 
their jobs when they married. 

“The buzz is incredible,” said 
"Mark Cassia,' a 34-year-old 
Dubliner, wfib runs DMA, a di- 
recting marketing agency. Last 
night, he was heading out of 
.. . tow^^WeU be water-skiing on 
the’SSmnqn down in T^Jperaiy,” 
h£f e^amed; pointing out just 
how^JHKi 'the Irish' midlands, 
~ anc&becafcned deadlands, are 


. • exciting 

city tfr lire So,* he said. “The 
nhn^pr.af TVeadh, : Germans 
and’Jfelians ydu see moving in 
So ;many pretty 
-my mother comes 
/(Vaierford, she’s 
smartly dressed 
3foh T can’t walk 
Street without 


mm 

sill 


and German bottled lageis are 
challenging old loyalties. 

Dublin conversation bas 
changed utterly. Once, like a 
scene from Channel 4’s Father 
Ted , you could chat endlessly 
about so and so, who bad gone 
to such and such a foreign land 
“These days, they’re all coining 
back,” said Mr Cassia.. “Sure, 
people say Fm away working for 
three months. But it's a long 
time since I heard anyone was 
going for good.” 

Instead, the chat is about 
property. Irish home ownership 
stands at SO per cent and dang, 
against a European average of 
56 per cent Would-be pur- 
chasers clutching tea flasks and 
sleeping bags have queued for 
days outride site offices in south 
Dublin and Drogheda for af- 
fordable new suburban houses. 

So what is behind this price 
explosion? “For good historical 
reasons, thelrish have had an ob- 
sessive attachment to land and 
acquiring it,” said Roy Foster, 

CarioB Professor of hish History 


suitable accommodation.” 

Professor Foster forsees po- 
litical tensions. “All this ... is 
quite in line with other Euro- 
pean cities, where most people 
expect to rent In Ireland, we are 
booming . proud of being Eu- 
ropean. Fm not sure that this as- 
pect of European life with be as 
agreeable as pavement cafe 
culture and cheap BMWs.” 

The Dublin government is 
trying to raise the suppty of 
housing, notably tty relaxing 
pl annin g restrictions. Thx con- i 
cessions available to investor- j 
buyers have also been cut to 
dampen demand. 

But Cool Hiberarastin threat- 
ens to leave many behind. And 
it remains undear what sort of 
Ireland wiQ emerge. On Thurs- 
day, a meeting . of economists, 
councils and property interests 
grappled with the issue. The BA. 
system broke down and voices 
from the adjacent room drowned 
out the proceedings. Suddenly 
you could hear a born-again 
preacher felling the policymak- 
ers: “Let us now join hands to- . 
gether and pray to God . ..” 
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Pakistan: 
‘We are 
a nuclear 
power’ 


By Peter Fopham 

in New Delhi 


THE morning after its nuclear 
tests, Pakistan's Foreign Min- 
ister Gohur Ayub Khan was in 
no mood for false modesty. 
Pakistan was now, he declared, 
“a nuclear weapons state”, and 
he vowed to repel any attack 
from India “with a vengeance". 
“We have an active nuclear 
weapons programme, we are a 
nuclear power,” he said. 

Government assurances that 
Islamabad would never use nu- 
clear weapons for offensive pur- 
poses did not do much to soften 
the impression given hy the 
Foreign Minister that Pakistan 
was back in character. Over 
the last two and a half weeks it 
had an unfamiliar new role 
thrust upon it by the world: nu- 
clear paragon, lonely bearer of 
the forth of nuclear abstinence. 

But with five explosions on 
Thursday afternoon in the 
Baluchistan desert, Pakistan 
gave its eloquent response: it 
wanted no such role. It was 


ready to be lambasted again, as 
so often in the past, for mili- 
tarism and fanaticism. 

Wis Pakistan's decision to 
test merely the leopard failing 
to change its spots, the nation 
ruled for so much of its short his- 
tory by military dictators prov- 
ing unable to inarch to anything 
but the famili ar martial tune? 

Dearly, in Pakistan’s view 
the rewards on offer for a dis- 
play of restraint were insultingly 
scanty. Australia, for example, 
on Wednesday offered to dou- 
ble its aid to Pakistan if it de- 
clined to test - from $1.6m to 
S3. 2m. Measured against Pak- 
istan’s economic problems, such 
sums are a drop in the ocean. 
Pakistan's foreign reserves are 
less than Slbn (India's are 
around $26bn), and this year it 
needs S4.5bn to meet its current 
account deficit. 

Had the G8 been in earnest 
about drawing the non-prolif- 
eration line down the Indo- Pak- 
istan border, and tinning India 
into a solitary pariah, they 
should have dug deep into their 



pockets. They didn’t Nor did 
they offer any security guaran- 
tees a gainst an Indian attack. 

fterfaaps the West believed 
that, if Pakistan could not 
choose affluence it would at 
least avoid embracing pemny. 
If so. it was a serious miscalcu- 
lation. By testing, and thereby 


provoking sanctions, Pakistan 
has guaranteed itself a bout of 
bleak and potentially destabil- 
ising austerity. But not to have 
tested, as Pakistanis see it, 
would be to be forced to live 
with the permanent threat of In- 
dian aggression, conventional, 
nuclear, or both. 


. There was substance to such 
fears. After the second batch of 
Indian tests, on 13 May, India’s 
foreign policy, normally m the 
remit of the cautious officials of 
the Ministry of External Affairs, 
was hqaeked by belligerent Hin- 
du nationalists. Madan Lai 
Khurana, a cabinet minister. 


practically challenged Pakistan 
to come outside and fight, say- 
ing India was ready for a fourth 
war with Fhltistan - - a!I they 
have lo do is tell us the time and 
the place”. 

Home Minister Lai Krishna 
Advani threatened a new on- 
slaught against insurgents in 


Kashmir , with “hot pursuit” 
into the sector ruled by Pakistan. 
And for from being held in 
check by the prime minister, Mr 
Advani was rewarded with hav- 
ing his area of responsibility ex- 
tended to include the state of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

But it was not merely the 


Greenpeace activists in 

Athens yesterday protest at 

Pakistan’s nuclear tests 
Photograph: 

Yannis Behrakis/Reutnrs 


sabre-ratlling of the govern- 
ment's extremists that per- 
suaded Pakistan that noi testing 
was a non-option. There is a his- 
tory behind the nuclear 
brinkmanship between the two 
states, from an Indian nnhtaiy 

exercise in the border state of 
Pun}abml986.totfaefl^m- 

sumeixy in Kashmir m 1990. As 

tension between the ^states 
mounted, India massed 200,000 &- 
troops on the Pakistan border; 

Pakistan also understood 
that with the Soviets defeated in 
Afghanistan, there was no 
chance of America coming to its 
aid. The only plausible threat to 
India was to take out New Del- 
hi with a nuclear bomb. It was 
only through intense, secret ne- 
gotiations involving America 
that the showdown was averted. 

The vast imbalance between 
the two states in conventional 
forces -India with nearly 1 mil- 
lion troops, for example, against 
Pakistan with a little over half 
that number - meant that Pak- 
istan feels overwhelmingly^ 
obliged to match Indian nudear* ' 
initiatives step by step. 

Whether the gung-ho but in- 
experienced leaders of India’s 
government foresaw the in- 
evitability of Pakistan's tit-for- 
tat response is debatable. The 
rationale for India’s tests was to 
haul itself up into the big pow- 
er league, preferably earning a 
permanent seat in the Security 
Council in the process, while im- 
proving its security in the region. 
Far from being catapulted into 
the sort of world role it believes 
it deserves. India finds itself 
back down in the bear pit wit^ 
the old enemy. 


Indonesia’s inquiry into cronyism may hit British firms 


By Richard Lloyd Parry 

m Jakarta 


INDONESIA'S President, BJ Habi- 
bie, is considering the formation of 
a independent commission on cor- 
ruption which will investigate busi- 
ness links between the family of the 
deposed dictator, Mr Suharto, and 
foreign investors, including a num- 
ber of British companies. 

The new body would look for ev- 


idence that foreign investors benefited 
from nepoustic favours granted by the 
former president. Contracts found to 
have been awarded unfairly would be 
withdrawn and retendered, although 
both the government and opposition 
rule out the possibility of legal action 
against foreign firms. 

The special commission is part of 
agrowing reaction against the Suhar- 
to family, some of whom became im- 
mensely rich during the former 


president's 32-year rule from the ac- 
quisition oflucralive business contracts 
and monopolies. Yesterday, in what 
looked like an attempt to pre-empt any 
investigation. Mr Suharto’s son Bant- 
bangTHhatmodjo, and his son-in-law, 
Indra Rukmana. resigned from the 
board of Biman tara Gtra. one of In- 
donesia’s largest companies. 

Last week, a joint venture between 
Thames Vfater and Mr Suharto's 
oldest son, Sigit, was suspended for 


review after allegations were made by 
the Jakarta city authorities that the 
contract was awarded without a com- 
petitive tender, on the orders of the 
former president The public works 
ministry is also set to cancel a contract 
awarded to the construction firm 
Trafalgar House and a Suharto daugh- 
ter to build a loll road in west Java. 

The idea of the commission on cor- 
ruption was recently discussed by Mr 
Habibie and Amien Rais. Indonesia's 


most powerful opposition leader and 
a potential future president of the 
world's fourth largest country. 

“What we will do is review whether 
the deals were approved without fair 
and open public tender.” said Djoko 
Susilo, an official of Mr Rais's Mus- 
lim organisation, Muhammadiyah. 
“If they were, then well have to can- 
cel them and retender. But we don't 
contemplate legal action against 
foreign companies who profited from 


corruption with Mr Suharto.” 

The news will bring partial relief 
to British firms in Indonesia, many of 
whom arc in business with members 
of the disgraced family. Last year, the 
United Kingdom was the biggest for- 
eign investor in Indonesia: apart from 
Thames and Trafalgar House, Fuw- 
erGerv, Rio Tin to, BP, Rolls Royce. 
Thylor Woodrow, the Bank of Scot- 
land and United Biscuits all have 
Suharto connections. Next week, the 


minister of investment, Hamzah 
Haz. will announce the review of nine 
projects agreed by Mr Suharto dur- 
ing his last months in power, which 
will almost certainly be suspended. 

Mr Rais is also pressing for an in- 
vestigation into (he Suharto family for- 
tunes. Yesterday, the former 
president's half-brother Probosuied- 
jo, a banker and businessman, was 
quoted as saying that the family had 
no objection to an investigation. 
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Moi stirs up Kenya’s tribal strife 


By Mary Braid 

in NaWjru 


BLOODY clashes between the 
ft>kot and Marakwet peoples in 
Kenya s breath takingly beauti- 
ful Rift •\fefley are being offi- 
cially portrayed as tribal 
skirmishes over cattle rustling. 

But Kenyan opposition 
groups claim that, once again, 
tribal differences are being ex- 
ploited. and ethnic conflicts 
, engineered, by the government 
tpf Daniel arap Moi in a clan- 
destine campaign to keep him 
in power. 

Human rights groups have 
warned that President Moi. 
and his cronies in the ruling 
Kenya African National Union 
(Kami), risk plunging Kenya 
into civil war in their determi- 
nation to bold on to power, 
amid increasing opposition to 
the corrupt regime from outside 
and, increasingly, inside the 
ruling party. 

Since the beginning of the 
year, violence has broken out in 
several districts of the Rift Val- 
ley, Mr Moi's home area and 
traditional support base. From 
January to April the Kalenjins, 
Mr Moi's tribe, and the Kikuyu, 
Kenya's largest tribe, repeatedly 
did batLle. Guns and bows with 
poisoned arrows cl aimed more 
than 100 lives, mainly Kikuyu; 
the livers of some victims were 
apparently cut out to make po- 
tions to give warriors courage. 

Thousands of relatively af- 
fluent Kikuyu farmers were 
displaced. They, and some 
Kalenjins victimised in subse- 
quent revenge attacks, have 
been forced into towns, tem- 
porary accommodation and, if 
titty are lucky, low-paying me- 
njai jobs. 

Opposition groups talk of a 
campaign of “ethnic cleansing’' 
designed to flush out opposition 
voters and keep the Rift Valley 
rock solid in its support for Mr 
Moi. The violence, they claim, 
was the Kikuyus' punishment for 
failing to support Mr Moi, who 
has ruled die former British 
colony since 1978, in elections 
at the end oilast year. 

Ernest Murimi, of the 
Catholic Commission for Justice 
and Peace, in Nakuni. where the 
clashes between -the Kikuyu 
and Kalenjins took place, claims 
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A Kikuyu tribesman raising his fist In anger a$ he carried the coffin at a funeral service in Sipiii yesterday of one of the 19 people killed in ethnic violence 


Photograph: AP 


that the Pokot-Marakwet dash- 
es are also being orchestrated 
by government to discourage 
the opposition which is making 
gains in an area where Kami’s 
national splits are being repli- 
cated locally. The Poknt were 
faithful to Moi last December, 
while many Marakwets desert- 
ed him. 

While the violence intimi- 
dates the opposition, it also 
serves the government by ap- 
parently supporting Mr Moi’s 
warnings that multi-party 
democracy in Kenya is bound to 
lead to ethnic division. 

Mr Murimi claims that 
Kalenjin youths who partic- 


ipated in the Nakuru dashes 
told him they were trained for 
combat by an MP dose to Mr 
Moi. “Third force” theories 
were boosted this year when a 
man killed in clashes was later 
discovered to be a poUceman in 
civilian clothes. Maina Kiai, 
executive director of the Kenya 
Human Rights Commission, 
claims security force members 
have been used to stoke vio- 
lence and to break np political 
meetings. 

Opposition rallies in West 
Pokot to discuss the violence, 
have been disrupted twice this 
month. On 9 May, police broke 
up a meeting, beating up many 


members of the crowd and in- 
juring 10 MPs. 

Armed supporters of Ranu 
attacked and broke up a second 
rally held last weekend, being 
addressed by 30 rebel Kami and 
opposition MPs. When one of 
the 30 armed raiders was later 
cornered and killed by the an- 
gry crowd, uniformed police 
looked on and did nothing. 

Among the Kanu contin- 
gent at the rally was Kipnrto 
arap Kirwa, a outspoken junior 
minister in Mr Moi’s govern- 
ment He was dismissed from 
office on Wednesday. No rea- 
sons were given. Mwai Khaki, 
the official parliamentary op- 


position leader, who is chal- 
lenging Mr Moi’s win in the De- 
cember elections in court, also 
addressed the rally. 

The opposition believes the 
violence is Mr Moi's surrepti- 
tious response to the multipar- 
ty elections forced upon him by 
the international community 
in 1992. 

Human Rights Watch. 
Amnesty International and Ar- 
ticle 19 warned that Kenya 
might be on the brink of dvfl war 
because of the government's fail- 
ure to tackle the violence. But 
disquiet has now spread to Mr 
Moi’s own party. On Thursday, 
a day after Mr Kirwa’s dis- 


missal, 42 Kanu and opposition 
members suspended their par- 
ticipation in constitutional re- 
form in protest at the break up 
of opposition rallies. 

Mr Kirwa said the MPs were 
“perturbed that agents of the 
government had continued to 
flout the law _. with impunity 
and the government has not tak- 
en any action." 

Kami's rank and file are 
growing ever more restless. 
Last month, 82 Kanu members, 
including Mr Khwa, took the ex- 
traordinary step of defying Moi 
to attend a conference on 
Kenya's collapsing economy, 
at ^hk* finance minister Sime- 


on Nyachae admitted the gov- 
ernment was broke and cor- 
ruption still rampant. 

Around Nakuru some of 
those displaced by fighting are 
being resettled on land bought 
by the Catholic Church. 

Mr Kiai says that Moi is play- 
ing a dangerous game; for he 
may yet unleash forces that 
cannot be controlled. “The 
state is using non- state actors 
to do Its dirty work and there 
is potential for much more vi- 
olence,” he says of the “uneasy 
peace” currently reigning be- 
tween the Kalenjins and 
Kikuyus. “People are rearming. 
The language is one of war." 


Yeltsin 
sacks his 
tax chief 


By ptiB Reeves 

in Mos ccw 

BORIS YELTSIN sacked his top 
tax man. His cabinet announced 
a ppHragp of plans. And West- 
ern banks worked round the 
clock to T™ke sure they could 

itscueRiKSiatfhevenriMllygoes 
over the precipice. 

So it was that a confidence- 
building drive unfolded yester- 
day to save Russia from a 
rouble collapse that would de- 
stroy the limited achievements 
of market reform and deepen 
the risk of political instability in 
a heavily armed country. 

As Mr Yeltsin launched a 
fight-back after Wednesday's 
market tumble - applauded 
from the sidelines by President 
Bill Clinton and his old friend, 
the German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl - the International Mon- 
etary Fund finally signalled it 
would approve the next $670m 
(£410m) tranche of a S9.2bn 
loan to Moscow, even though 
Russia will have to wait to the 
end of June to get the money. 

Mr Yeltsin began the day by 
announcing he had fired 
Alexander Pochinek, bead of 
the tax service, replacing him 
with the former finance minis- 
ter, Boris Fyodorov. The move 
was intended to appease the 
IMF, which has been deman d- 
I mg that Russia squeeze more 
I tax from an economy which is 
short of roubles, run by a busi- 
ness community riddled with 
corruption and employs a pop- 
ulation for whom taxes are still 
largely an alien concept. 

The new government of 
Prime Minister Sergei 
Kiiiyenko joined the battle. As 
the markets steadied the cabi- 
net issued a statement promis- 
ing to carry through Mr 
Yeltsin's plans to cut budget ex- 
penditures by $7bn this year, to 
accelerate the privatisation of 
state companies; and to squeeze 
nearly Jlbn from 20 of the 
worst corporate tax debtors. 

Underlying this financial 
squall Is the fear that the rou- 
ble will collapse, causing hy- 
perinflation and even deeper 
discontent m a population ex- 
hausted by nearly a decade of 
economic decline. 


Armed thugs raise fear of ‘brown army’ 


By Imre Karas in Bonn 

POLICE in eastern Germany 
have launched an investigation 
into reports that a small neo- 
Nazi group has obtained fire- 
arms. According to a German 
television report, the hitherto 
unknown Mecklenburg- Pom- 


erania Squad has managed to 

■ kit itself out with Czech and 
Ukrainian weapons, including 
pistols and machineguns. 

The group is believed to 
consist of 20 people. Inter- 
viewed on camera, its members 

■ showed off their wares, threat- 
ening to turn the guns on “the 


enemies of our people,” rapists 
and “criminal foreigners". 

Until now, none of the nu- 
merous splinter groups on the 
neo-Nazi scene have been able 
to arm themselves with anything 
more sophisticated than base- 
ball bats. But the authorities are 
increasingly concerned at the 


potential of neo-Nazi terror. 

The borderline between 
skinhead and neo-Nazi gangs is 
eroding, especially in the former 
East Germany. A “brown 
army” — a link-up between the 
thugs and the ideologues — is 
the ultimate nightmare of po- 
lice forces in the region. 
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Mississippi Klansmen finally brought 


to book for murder 30 years ago 


By Andrew Marshall 

in Washington 


IMAGINE a state where a 
group of people are segregated, 
Stripped of their political rights, 
brutally subdued Imagine that 
the government of this state 
runs its own secretive intelli- 
gence agency to keep tabs on 
those who want to rock the boat 
an agency that has hundreds of 
agents spying on their friends 
and families. Imagine that this 
agency connives at murder with 
a terrorist organisation. 

This is not South Africa in 
the apartheid years, where the 
sinister “Third Force" was used 
to maintain order. This is Mis- 
sissippi in 1966, the year that civ- 
il rights leader Vernon Dahmer 
was murdered. The men who 
are alleged to have carried out 
that killing are at last being 
brought before a court that 
will try them properly. 

But the price, for Mississip- 
pi and for many other Ameri- 
cans, is a long look into a dark 
period of history that is still des- 
perately painful. 

Vemon Dahmer, 58, was 
president of the (oca! branch of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured Peo- 
ple. He had fought hard for the 
rights of black people in Mis- 
sissippi. and he knew he had 
many enemies. His friend 
Medgar Evers had been mur- 
dered in 1963, and Mr Dahmer 
had sat up all night, waiting to 
see if they would come for him. 
He and his wife slept in shifts, 
a shotgun by the bed. 

But for the white suprema- 
cists, Mr Dahmer crossed the 
line in January 1966. He an- 
nounced in Shady Grove Bap- 
tist Church that black people 
could pay the $2 poll tax at his 
grocery store, allowing them to 
vote. It was, for the racists, too 
much. That night, they came for 
him, two car loads of men with 
guns and fire-bombs. He and his 
wife were woken by gunfire, and 
the smell of burning as Molo- 
tov cocktails were thrown into 
the house. 

While Mr Dahmer returned 
fire, his family escaped. But Mr 



Sam Bowers (top), is to 
face his fifth trial for the 
1966 killing of civil rights 
leader Vemon Dahmer 
(above), who died after an 
armed raid at his home 

Photographs: AP 


Dahmer died hours later from 
smoke inhalation. “Vernon 
jumped up and grabbed a gun 
and yelled, ‘Jewell, get the chil- 
dren out while 1 hold them off’,’’ 
said his wife. “They were shoot- 
ing at us, and he was shooting 
back through the doors and win- 
dows. He sacrificed his life so 
that we could get out” . 

Eighteen men were indicted, 
10 were tried, and only four 
were convicted. But on Thurs- 
day, 32 yearn later, three elderly 
men were led from their homes 
to face justice. 

Foremost amongst them is 
the alleged mastermind, Sam 


Bowers, a former Imperial 
Grand Wizard of the White 
Knights, one of the most mur- 
derous of the groups that haunt- 
ed the dark nights of 
Mississippi. Mr Bowers had 
faced trial four Limes for Dab- 
Bier's murder, but the juries 
deadlocked each time. In those 
days, with all-white juries and 
a corrupt and racist legal system, 
justice was in short supply. 

Four years ago, justice start- 
ed to catch up. Byron De La 
Beckwith was convicted of the 
murder of Medgar Evers, a 
landmark event in the South. 
That convinced the Dahmer 


family to renew their fight for 
justice. Last year, a witness 
came forward to say he had 
heard Bowers and another sus- 
pect. Deavours Nix, discussing 
the murder of Mr Dahmer. 
Another key piece of informa- 
tion was that Bowen had dis- 
cussed rigging the jury with an 
FBI informant The result was 
the arrest of Bowers, now 73, 
who had served time for the 
murder of three other civil 
rights workers, and the arrest of 
Charles Noble. 55, and 
Deavours Nix, 72. 

For lawyers, the trial of Bow- 
ers - as the trial of Beckwith - 


raises disturbing legal aspects. 
Under the Constitution, they 
are entitled to a speedy trial and 
due process; both are in doubt 
when the crime was so Jong ago, 
and with much evidence “lost”. 

But, what about Mr Dahmer 
and his family? “They are old 
now, but that doesn't matter to 
us. There is no statute of limi- 
tations on murder, and as far as 
we are concerned, that applies 
to age," says Mr Dahmer's son, 
Vemon Jr. 

And what about all the oth- 
ers killed during those bloody 
years? The Southern Poverty 
Law Centre counts 15 unre- 


solved murders from Mississippi 
alone, among 40 or 50 in the 
South. 

Perhaps the most disturbing 
aspect of the cose, for the na- 
tion as a whole, is that it means 
looking anew at the machinery 
of state repression that was 
constructed in the racist South. 

Much of the evidence for the 
case will come from the files of 
the Mississippi Sovereignty 
Commission, a state body that 
collected intelligence on those 
fighting segregation and gave it 
to employers, the police and 
others; perhaps including the 
K.u Klux Klan. Citizens earned 


$100-150 for a tip. Some civil 
rights workers informed on 
each other. The files revealed 
that the commission screened 
jurors in Beckwith's trials, and 
more is likely to come out. 

Many other nations have 
gone through the agony of re- 
living the past tike this. South 
Africa, Argentina and Ger- 
many have all bad to face the 
truth: that people collaborated 
with state organisations dedi- 
cated to repression and murder, 
and that justice could only 
come later. 

Mississippi is facing the 
same ugly truths. 
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Genocide is 
recognised 

THE French parliament, 
a vote which drew condetn- 

narion from Turkey jmd 

pra ise from Armenia p ^ 

Tm yesterday 

the 1915 killings of Armen 1 

ansbyTUrksasgenoade- 

Tartey ted wanx* 

re ,adons with France wotdd 

suffer and asked the Sooal- 
ist-led government to inter- 
vene to stop the Bat Fiance 

has one of the largest Ar- 
menian communities in Eu- 
rope - 300, 000 strong ^ - most 
of whom are descendants of 
survivors of the 1915 k 3 Ungk 
in which, they say, 1 -5 mtihoo 
of their compatriots died. 

— Reuters, runs 


Mugabe riot 


POLICE fired tear g3S and 
used riot sticks yesterday to 
disperse hundreds of students 
demonstrating against Presi- 
dent Robert Mugabe’s rule. 

About 2,000 students 
blockaded Zimbabwe’s Par- 
liament /or the second day, 
calling for Mr Mugabe and 
corrupt politicians to follow 
the example of Indonesian 
President Suharto and relin- 
quish power. — Afi Harare 


$100 baby 


AN unemployed trude driver, 
Kenneth M Vogelpohl, in 
Maryland, has been convict- 
ed of selling his infant son to 
the boy’s former foster par- 
ents for $100 and a used car. 
Vrigelpohl, 38, said that he and 
his girlfriend, an unemployed 
waitress, only wanted a better ^ 
Life for themselves and the 
child. He feces up to 10 years 
in jail and a $20,000 fine. 

— AP, Frederick 


Red-light ban 


SWEDEN’S parliament yes- 
terday outlawed the purchase 
ofsexual services. The ban was 
the most controversial ele- 
ment of a Bill widening pro- 
tection against sexual abuse of 
women. It does not outlaw 
prostitutes, but the purchase 
oflheir services; the maximum 
penalty will be six months in 
prison. — AP, Stockholm 


Viagra blamed for 
wrecking marriage 


By Marcus Tanner 


VIAGRA the “magic bullet” 
for impotent men, is now being 
blamed for blasting a hole 
through an American couple's 
10-year marriage. 

Francis Bernardo, 70. look 
Viagra and found his libido so 
restored that he abandoned his 
61 -year-old partner only two 
days later for a younger woman. 

Now Roberta Burke is suing 
the construction executive for 
$2m (£].25m): she is also con- 
templating suing Pfizer, the 
company- that makes Viagra, for 
not warning the public that this 
drug can endanger happy mar- 
riages. The suit, filed in Long 


Island. New York State, will 
be the first paliraony suit linked 
to Viagra, which went on the 
market last month. 

Mr Bernardo obtained a 
prescription for Viagra on 1 May 
to cure the impotency he suf- 
fered from 1994. Ms Burke said 
two days later the couple had sex 
- for the fust time in four years. 
But this story had no happy end- 
ing. TVvo days after that he left 
her. Ms Burke said his parting 
shot was: “It’s time for me to be 
a stud again." Ms Burke still 
wants her rejuvenated partner 
back. As for the dreg? “She be- 
lieves Vwgra should be given out 
with emotional counselling." 
her lawyer said yesterday. 


Barry Goldwater, hero of 
America’s right, dies at 89 


t 


By Andrew Marshall 

in Washington 


BARRY GOLDWATER, the 
standard-bearer of America's 
libertarian conservative right, 
died yesterday, aged 89. 

He died at his home in 
Phoenix, Arizona. He had been 
Qi for some time, suffering a 
stroke in 1996. Last year he was 
diagnosed with Alzheimer's dis- 
ease. A family spokesman quot- 
ed the politician's widow as 
saying: “He is soaring through 
the skies - what a pilot he has 
been". Goldwater, former Sen- 
ator from Arizona, had also 
been an Air Force pilot. 

President Bill Clinton, po- 


litically very distant from the 
right-wing Republican, said he 
was "truly an American origi- 
uaL” adding: “I never knew any- 
body quite like him”. 

In recent years Goldwater 
lambasted the Whitewater in- 
vestigation, said he had no 
problems with gays in the mil- 
itary. and argued that the state 
had no role in deciding on 
abortion. 

But that was not how he 
made bis name. Goldwater 
stood against Nelson Rocke- 
feller for the Republican pres- 
idential nomination in 2964, 
repudiating the party's older, 
moderate reputation and stak- 
ing out a distinctive conserva- 


tive position. He lost to Lyndon 
B Johnson, and was painted as 
a right-wing fanatic. "Extrem- 
ism in defence of liberty is no 
vicef,” he told Republicans. 

Goldwater bad no time for 
many of those who followed him 
in the Republican party, exco- 
riating George Bush, Newt Gin- 
grich, Jesse Helms and Ronald 
Reagan. But he was always a de- 
monic figure for the left of his 
party and the Democrats, who 
regarded him as a warmonger. 
The slogan of Goldwater’s sup- 
porters was: "In your hearts you 

know he's right.” His opponents 
countered: “In your guts, you 
know he’s nets." 

Obituaries, page 24 
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So what 
are today’s 
soldiers 
good for? 




’^0 baby 


(apart from 
scandals, of course) 
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SEXUAL harassment hearings 
are not usually the kind of 
thing that you need to dress up 
for. Certainly, the question of 
a hat never crossed my mind. 
But, then again, 1 had never 
seen the way the Army does it 
- much posher than your aver- 
-*$age tribunal. For starters, it is 
called a court martial and there 
are more medals on show than 
a Sotheby’s auction. It also 
helps if you've got a hat - or a 
headdress, as they are called. 

Most of the witnesses at the 
court martial of Army chaplain 
Richard Landall were certain- 
ly wearing one last week at the 
Aldershot Court Martial Cen- 
tre. Some headdresses even 
had plumes (or hackles as they 
are called) which vibrated as the 
soldiers inarched into the light- 
blue room and past the padre 
and his military escort. / '■ 

They then stopped to salute 
the president -a brigadier -and 
turned into the witness box. 
There the men were told to take 
off their headdresses and swear 
an oath on the Bible. “There is 
no need to replace the head- 
y dress yet," they were told. 

No indeed. That moment 
would come later and they 
would duty be instructed. Such 
is the pomp of a court martial 
that you can see why they are 
so popular with the press. The 
British Army may not be wbat 
it used to be - smaller, poorer, 
fewer wars etc - but it really 
does put on an embarrassingly 
good sex case: Some of the sto- 
ries are better than Hollywood. 

• Remember Lt-Col Keith 
Pople and bis affair with Lt Cdr 
Karen Pearce, a naval officer? 
He gave her a -vibrator known 
as the Pink ftieod. TTjfiir sex life 
was fuelled by jump jets taking 
off above them. In the end he 
was acquitted, but not before 
every roaring detail had been re- 
ported (with sound effects). 
Yesterday, the chaplain would 
have had an inkling of how Lt- 
Ccd Pople fell, when he was par- 
tially cleared of harassment 
charges before the hearing was 
adjourned for the weekend. 

Entertaining; yes, but also 
unsettling for dvQ^ns who won- 
der what exactly the zniUtaiy is 
to do in this post-Cold War age. 
Why, we ask, do peacekeeping 
and sexual -harassment cases' 
seem, to be the Army's main 
activities? ‘‘What is it with the 
Army and. sex?” said one ob- 
se rver, Idakmg op from cover- 
age of. the .^Flirting Padre" 
(“Unfortunately, I am a flirt and 


By Ann Treneman 

have been all my life," the cap- 
tain testified.) 

But iL is not only sex. There 
is also drugs and violence and 
general bad behaviour. Every 
week reveals another example. 
A quick review of cases recently 
past or pending reveals a show- 
case of gang rape, assault, 
drugs, lesbianism etc. The mil- 
itaiy, it seems, is out of control. 

They do not see things like 
that at the Ministry of Defence, 
of course. Nor do they see it that 
way in the ranks. “You've got to 
remember, the Annyis another 
world," said one soldier who, like 
almost everyone in the military, 
refused to speak on the record. 

But the Army has always 
been another. world: the dif- 
ference is that now it doesn't 
really know what its world is. 
The identity crisis is on several 
levels. The first, and most basic, 
concerns its role. The second, 
its image, and the third re- 
volves around its attempts to 
become more a part of our 



Richard Landall: T am a 
flirt;’ he confessed 

world (and thus have more eth- 
nic minorities and women, etc). 

All of these are interlinked, 
but key to it all is the role. No one 
worried much about this during 
the Cold War. Then came the 
dmicalty “dean” Gulf war, the 
mess of trying to keep the peace 
in Bosnia and the realisation, with 
the likes of Sierra Leone, that 
many military missions are pri- 
vate affaire these days. 

So, what exactly is the Array 
for now? “We need to recognise 

what we are actually doing - and 

that is peacekeeping and hu- 
manitarian aid," says Major 
Eric Joyce, the author of a 
Fhbian pamphlet on the future 

of the military who has upset his 

employer by being so outspoken. 

The Army, however, sees 
itself as a high-intensity warfare 
machine. Paul Rogers, a pro- 


fessor of peace studies at Brad- 
ford University, says this is to 
be expected with a defence re- 
view due out within weeks. But 
he sees the modern British 
Army’s role as something dif- 
ferent: a highly mobile and ver- 
satile force that can make war 
- and peace. 

Prof Rogers calls this “ver- 
satile power projection". “They 
need to have troops who can 
engage in combat and also be 
peacekeepers," he says. “So 
they are trained to kill and 
then be able to adjust to sort- 
ing out villages at risk.” 

The Army, however, will not 
budge from “fighting machine” 
talk and that locks it into a way 
of thinking that is pure Army. 
Brigadier Robert Gordon .ex- 
plains. “Delivering fighting ca- 
pability is based on three things: 
the brain, the muscle and the 
heart The most important is the 
heart, the moral component 
Every military thinker from 
Alexander to Napoleon to the 
present has understood this.” 

The moral component, evi- 
dently, is that bit of a soldier 
who will advance towards ene- 
my Sre when every cell in his 
body says that he should be 
going the other way. The 
Brigadier sees teamwork and 
high moral values as creating 
this spirit. He calls it “cohesion". 

“This is why we take issues 
of team-building so seriously. 
Anything dial starts to break up 
that cohesion or undermines it 
is detrimental to our capacity to 
deliver our fighting capability. 
If you have dissension in the 
ranks because of, say, adul- 
tery, then the cohesion is being 
broken and your ability to de- 
liver your fighting capability is 
undermined." 

The rest of the world does 
not see the Army like this, 
however. I put it to the Briga- 
dier that most people see the 
army as run by the upper class- 
es and as having a culture that 
is both sexist and racist 

“I think that is stereotyping, 
but you are right - that is what 
people think. We ran 34 focus 
groups across the country and 
you are right, there are these 
perceptions of a socially strat- 
ified army. Officers are seen as 
public school-boys and squad- 
dies as sort of football hooligan 
in uniform essentially. But this 
is not the real Army anymore." 

Some people in the real 
Army, however, do not agree. 
Major Eric Joyce talks of “hard- 
core conservative" values and 



The presence of women in the ranks has not dispelled the image of a sexist and racist organisation 


Photograph: Richard Baker/Kati/IPG 


sees class as the main culprit “It 
all extends from the norms that 
dominate the army. They are 
misogyoistic, racist etc. That is 
pan of the culture in the upper 
and upper-middle classes." 

The spark for recruiting 
more ethnic minorities and 
women came from the outside 
- mainly from European legis- 
lation -and they have a k^ng way 


to go. For instance, all three ser- 
vices today have a grand total 
of 238(1 female officers com- 
pared with 30,295 male. In the 
ranks there arc 12,450 women 
as compared with 165,700 men. 

The Army is now playing 
catch up. ll has put in place such 
things as “gender-free tranung" 
a 24-hour helpline and a “ha- 
rassment team". Some say this 


is political correctness gone 
mad. others insist it is uot 
enough. PR is not the Army's 
strong point (perhaps because 
it is carried out by soldiers 
whose ideas of spin have noth- 
ing to do with doctoring). 

The Army, for instance, in- 
sists that the sexual harass- 
ment court nmtials send out 
the right signals to recruits and 


soldiers. “Wfe are aware that we 
are taking a risk in terms of PR 
in exposing some of these cas- 
es. But we are determined to 
root out indiscipline and what 
we consider unacceptable be- 
haviour,” says the brigadier. 

And this takes us back to 
Aldershot and the evidence 
given by some of the soldiers 
with hackles on their bead* One 


has said that the padre had an 
“earthy" sense of humour and 
gives this example: “The padre 
asked me if 1 had any risque 
photographs to show him of my 
wife. I said no and he asked me 
if I wanted any. I laughed." 

The hearing is expected to 
end early next week The iden- 
tity crisis is expected to continue 
for some time. 



A stylish black 
faux Ostrich 
tote bag and a 
co-ordinating 
cosmetics purse, 
containing seven 
travel size best 
sellers. 


Treat yourself to 
something special 
this season from 
Elizabeth Arden. 


• 30ml Ceramide Cleanser 

• 7ml Ceramide Firm Uft 

• 7ml Ceramide Cream SPF 15 

• Exceptional Lipstick - Breatnless 

• Lip Definer - Rustic 

• Mini Defining Mascara - Black 

• 10ml Red Door Spray 

Yours with me purchase of two or more 

products from Sizabeth Arden, 

one tO be skincatV. (Deducting anvpromXfcnaf offers; 

Cosmetics, Ground Floor, 

Harrods Limited. Knightsbridge, 

London SW1X 7XL 
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A prize monster is our story of the year 



Winner Nicola Muntzer Photograph: Russafl Saeh 


NICOLA MUNTZER, a 38-year-old mother 
of two, from west Sussex, is this year's 
£2,000 prize winner of The 
Independent/Scholastic competition to write 
a. short story for six-to-rrine year-olds. 

She wrote her short story, Toebiter, 
about a monster who lives under the bed of 
a little girl called Katie, while working as a 

cleaner during the week. 

She said: “fVe been writing for a while 
now. I’Ve written two novels and a couple of 
short stories for children. 

“I didn’t get anywhere when I entered 
this competition last year, so I was amazed 
when Scholastic called I actually thought it 
was a man trying to sell me double-glazing! 

"My two daughters, who are six and 
eight, were really helpful when 1 was writing 
the story. Toebiter smefis really awful and I 
asked them what smells they hated 

“It really made me laugh when they said 
burnt toast and packets of peanuts. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Story of the Year 6 


■■ S C H OLASTI C 


“I really enjoyed the writing, 1 felt a real 
freedom creating my own stories. 

M I would definitely love to write more 
children’s literature in the future, but I will 
always test the water by trying them out bn 
my own girls first 

“My family are absolutely over the moon. 
Because it was just a hobby, winning a 
competition like this has somehow made my 
writing more authentic. 

“I would advise anybody to have a go. If 1 
can do something like this, and I've got no 


background in this area, then anyone on. 

Geoffrey Henderson, 76, author of The 
Litt/e King Who Broke Things, is one of our 
two runners-up, who both win £500 each. 

His story is about a spoilt Itrde prince 
who grows up to be a good king thanks to 
the court bootboy who helps him mend His 
ways. 

Mr Henderson said: “I’m probably the 
oldest person to enter this competition. 

“I’ve done a lot of different things in my 
life. I’ve been a fighter pilot, a barrister and 
then a writer. I’ve got a novel on the go at 
the moment which a publisher is interested 
in. 

“This stniry is based on problem children 
JVe known, but as with all my work 
everyone turns out to be good in the end. 

The other runner up is Fiona Gibson, 33, 
a freelance writer for women's magazines. 

She wrote Unc/e George's Magic Painting 
Set, the story of twin brothers who get fed 


“ Toebiter, toebiter, under my bed, if you bite me 
tonight, Id kick off your head. You may try and hide, 
but I know you are there So ffl pud off your ears 
and I’d tear out your hair. 

u Toebita: toebiter, don’t you dare show your teeth 
and give me a scare...” 

“Katie Maclaren, stop talking to yourself and 
gel into bed." 

But Katie Maclaren wasn't talking to herself. 
She was talking to it- the unseen thing that lurked 
beneath her bed. the thing that had come to live 
in that dark, scary gap where the mattress end- 
ed and the floor began. 

Nor could she suddenly break off halfway 
through this special warning curse or the toebiter 
would know she was scared of it And the one thing 
you must never do is let a Loebiter know you are 
scared They feed on fear, along with tiny drops 
of blood from soft young human toes. 

Katie shut her eyes tight screwed her hands up 
into two hard fists and gabbled the rest of the curse 
under her breath. 

“...i// feel your teeth sinking into my toes, 111 
punch vott hard on vour very long nose. So thereF' 

“Katie -bed -NOW!” 

There was a rush of air as Katie leapt 3 twang 
of protesting bed springs as she landed on the mat- 
tress, followed by a sob of relief. She had escaped. 
Beneath the bed she thought she heard the 
toebiter grinding his teeth in frustrated fury. 

It was a small unpleasant sound rather like the 
rasping of two pennies rubbing together and it was 
replaced by a short devilish chuckle. Katie's heart 
sank. She knew the toebiter might have missed her 
tonighL but it would get her tomorrow. 

Most people can find something unexpected 
under their beds, even if it's only a wisp of fluff, 
a forgotten paper handy or a stray marble, but no 
one that Katie knew of had anything even half as 
terrifying as a toebiter. The worst that any of her 
friends had found was a spider and you can get 
rid of spiders. 

Tbebiters are not so easy. They cling invisibly 
to the springs or the underside of the mattress like 
a headlouse clings to a shaft of hair. When 
threatened, they ooze silent between the cracks 
in the floorboards or they creep craftily into the 
doll's house and watch through the miniature win- 
dows until it is safe to come out 

So, naturally, when Katie told her parents about 
the toebiter and they moved her bed to Hoover 
underneath, there was no sign of anything nasty. 


P Never let a toebiter know 


$j you are scared. 

& They feed on fear, along with 


jj tiny drops of blood from 
soft young human toes 


“ There!” They said triumphantly, switching the 
Hoover off. “That's got rid of the nasty gnome for 
you.” 

“It's not a gnome.” 

“Goblin then.” 

“It's not a goblin either." 

“What is it then?” Katie’s father was getting 
restless. There was a big match on in five minutes 
and he wanted to be there, in front of the TV be- 
fore it started. 

“It's a toebiter ” Katie explained. “A brown crae.” 

“Whatever it is.” he said, pointing to the fresh- 
ly-cleaned carpet, “It's gone now. See-.” 

Katie did see. It was obvious that grown-ups 
were pretty thick when it came to toebiters. They 
did not realise that toebiters are clever creatures 
and don’t just lounge around waiting to be 
Hoovered up. The toebiter was so crafty that even 
Katie herself had never seen it. But she did not 
need to actually clap eyes on it to know what it 
looked like and the toebiter looked like nothing 
she had ever seen before. 

Its body was small and baity, but its head, mush- 
rooming from a squat, wrinkled neck, was large, 
lumpy and hairless. It had no need of eyes, living 
as it did in dark, secret places so. where its eyes 
should have been there were only two horrible sight- 
less mounds. Its nose, on the other hand, was 
highly developed. Sensitive and boneless, it probed 
and wfegled, homing m on human flesh as an earth- 

wonn pushes blindly through soil towards the light. 

And when human flesh was sniffed out the 
toebiter would pounce, using long rubbery arms 
to seize its prey and a mouth full of razor-sharp 
yellow teeth to draw blood. 

Bui the worse thing about the loebiter, worse 
even than its worm-like nose or its tiny grasping 
claws or its hrown, wizened body, was its smell. 

Sometimes the smell wafting out from under 
Katie's bed was overpowering. It was a combina- 
tion of all the most disgusting pongs imaginable 


non oi au 


Toebiter 


By Nicola Muntzer 



fflustraoort SaBy Kbdberg 


- a freshly-opened packet of peanuts, burnt toast, 
blue cheese, cal poo. steaming nappies, brussels 
sprouts an the bofl, kippers, week-old football socks 
and dog breath. 

But the annoying thing was, only Katie seemed 
able to smell iu There had been a ray of hope one 
morning when her mother had paused while tuck- 
ing Katie's sheets in and sniffed suspiciously. “Phew, 
what’s that stink?” She had demanded, rummag- 
ing under Katie’s bed. “Toebiter,” said Katie. 

“ Toebiter, my foot.” And Mrs Maclaren had 
smiled, seized something lying under the bed and 
tossed it st raigh t into ibe waste paper bin. 

“If you must eat bananas in your room,” she 
had continued, “at least throw the skin away 
afterwards." 

Katie had stared at her mother incredulously. 
Couldn’t she smell it? Couldn’t she smell toebiter? 
Would nonane ever believe her? 

Then, one day at school, they had to write about 

the most frightening thing in the world. Katie, nat- 
urally, described the toebiter and the teacher was 
so impressed with her story that he read it aloud 
to the class . And. at play time, a boy called Nathan 


Spang came up to Katie. “This toebiter thing..." 
he said. “I ran get rid of it for you." 

Now. Nathan Spong was not known for his 
clever ideas. In feel, people made fun of him be- 
cause his hair grew straight up from his scalp in a 
rather surprised way and because of his namc- 
(tbere are several words that rhyme with Spong 
and none of them arc nice) - but Katie was des- 
perate. 

“Can you really get rid of it?" She asked. 

“I think so.” He paused “Do you want it cap- 
tured alive?" 

“No!" 

"Dead then." Nathan nodded. “In that case, we 
need to work out what likes to cat toebiters. Every- 
thing in the world has a predator, something or 
somebody that likes to hum it and cat it. I can't 
sec a loebiter being any different. Unless... you 
don't think it comes from another planet or some- 
thing?" 

“No-o, 1 think it crawled up from the compost 
heap," Katie said. 

“Thai's good. I'm not sure I can do aliens. Now, 
wc need to know what a toebiter tastes like in 


order to work out what would want to eat it." 
Nathan took out a jotter and a pencil stub and 
looked expectantly at Katie. 

“I’m not sure how it lastcs she said thought- 
fully, “but it smells, revolting - not like anything 
we’d want to eat anyway." Nathan made a note 
of this, then asked a few more questions - was it 
tame? Would it fit into a matchbox? Whs it vicious? 
- and Katie answered as best she could until fi- 
nally he put his pencil and jotter away. 

“Leave it with me," he said mysteriously. “You 
ask me to tea on Wednesday and 1*11 sec what I 
cun do... I like sausage and chips by the way." 

And. on Wednesday, after school as promised. 
Nathan Spong turned up on Katie's doorstep 
clutching a shoebox under one arm and u small, 
dirty, white dog under the other. 

“Grubber can wait in the garden," Nathan said 
“while we’re busy." But Grubber did not like be- 
ing shut out in the garden and Katie heard him 
whining and scrabbling at the bade door while she 
and Nathan climbed the stairs with the shoebox. 
She was not allowed to look inside this box. 

“I do experiments," he told her darkly, “top se- 


UP with noMll all «V 
twins and I just thought it would 

write something of my own. 

“It has been really fun to da There is 

tremendous freedom just letting y° ur 
hrra^ration run wild and not answering tp 
any commissioning editor. 

The following stories will also .be 
included in the Story of the ******* 
to bt published by Schotasae OiHdrwft 
Books* the autumn: Aid* and the : FShl by 
Sara M Ebowe; The Black Cloggsof Cosde 
Doom by Rosamund Annette EUa an 
Egyptians by BJ.Weir; The Gant teed Yuck 
by Simon Cheshire; Sisters, Not Twinsby 
jenny Hughes; Sticky Bun and the 
Challenge by Janet Frances Smith, Snowy by 
John Nevison. 


cret ones. This,” he patted the box, “is highly coiv 

fidentiaL” , . trxttAa 

From her bed, Katie watched as, very slowly 
and carefully, Nathan loosened the lid of the shoe- 
box. He pushed the box slowly towards the gap 
under the bed, turned it gingerly on to its side, 
gave it a tap, then leapt up an to the bed next to 
Katie. “What happens now?" die whispered “We 
give it three -and-a-half minutes exactly,” Nathan 
whispered back. “Then we see if it’s worked.” 

Three-and-a-half minutes seems an eternity 
when you are waiting for something out of the 
ordinary to happen. 

Katie watched the second hand crawl around 
the face of her alarm clock - 20 seconds ... 30 sec- 
onds ... 35 seconds 40 ... one minute... 

She peered over the edge of the bed at the up- 
turned shoe box, watching and waiting with bat- 
ed breath. She could hear her heart thumping 
loudly and Nathan breathing heavily with con- 
centration beside her... one minute passed... one 

minute and 30 seconds^. 35.:. 40... 

From the kitchen downstairs came the muffled 
clatter of pots and pans as Mr Macaroon began 
preparing tea. Two minutes... 

In the garden. Grubber had stopped whining 
and scrabbling and was whimpering quietly. There 
was no sound from either the box or the toebiter. 

TVo minutes and 20 seconds... 30. _ 40. . . 

“Time's up." Nathan's voice made Katie jump. 
“Ready?" She nodded, "together they took off their 
shoes and socks and lowered their bare feet over 
the edge of the bed until their toes were dangling 
temptingly in the gap where the toebiter lurked. 

“I can smell it ” Katie said fearfully. A reek of 
rotten fish and cheesy socks seeped into the room.' 
The gap beneath the bed remained ominously 
silent A small breath of air tickled the soles of 
Katie's feet She snatched them back up quickly 
to safety, but Nathan was more confident 

“Seems to have worked.” He wiggled his toes 
recklessly, “I think my experiment was successful 
- yeowch!" 

As he spoke, his whole body shot up into the 
air and landed back on the bed in a huddle. He 
turned white, then pink, then white again and there, 
on the second toe of his left foot was the distinct 
impression of two sharp little teeth. He rubbed at 
the tiny marks with shock and disbelief. 

“ It bit me," he said in surprise. “It actually bit 
me.” Katie was about to reply that biting toes was 
wfaat toebiters actually did, when she beard a 




They lowered their feet over 
the edge of the bed until 
their toes were dangling 
temptingly in the gap where 
the toebiter lurked 


mg 


commotion downstairs. The kitchen door burst 
open and, over a background noise of sizzling 
sausages, came a yell “Come back here you little. . ." 
from Katie's dad. This was followed directly by a 
sound like a herd of stampeding antelope gallop- 
ing up the stairs and a very un-antelope like pant- 

inn 


“Grubber.” Nathan groaned “You were sup- 
posed to stay outside.” But Grubber the dog had 
other ideas. Yelping with excitement, he charged 
towards the gap under Katie’s bed. 

Flat on his belly, he squirmed and wriggled un- 
til almost all of his body had disappeared under- 
neath the bed and only his tail, wagging furiously, 
remained visible. 

Snap! Snap! His jaws met. missing their target 
but on the third snap came a sickening, crunch- 
ing, slurping noise and a single thin, high-pitched 
screech. Then nothing. 

Katie looked at Nathan. Nathan looked at Katie. 
And Grubber, backing out from under the bed, 
glanced from one to the other, licking his lips and 
looking very pleased with himself. The dog sat for 
a moment, quite still, on the rug in front of them 
and, as he sat, a low nimble began deep in his bel- 
ly. The rumble was no more, at first, than a 
distant growl, but, as it started to move, creeping 
upwards, it grew louder and louder, untH by Ibe 
time it was vibrating in Grubber’s throat, it hid 
bfcome thunderous. Katie and Nathan stared at 
him, transfixed. Grubber closed his eyes, opened 
his mouth and let out an enormous... BELCH! 

The smell that escaped with the enormous belch 
was absolutely atrocious - a combination of fresh- 
ly-opened packets of peanuts, burnt toast, blue 
cheese, cat poo. steaming nappies, brussels sprouts 
on the boil, kippers, week-old football socks, and 
breath of dog - atrocious but instantly recognis- 
able. Toebiter. • • 

A species, now, thanks to a small, dirty, white 
dog named Grabber, extinct 
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The unbelievable truth: 

*re not our Friends 






Helen Baxendale (third from right) with the cast of ‘Friends’. The Diana effect might explain why they cast her — or was it just her English accent? 

America's favourite sitcom came to London - but its portrayal of the-British was* less than complimentary. By Gerard Gilbert 




rVE JUST watched the London episode 
of Friends. Hvice, in fact, because 1 couldn’t 
quite believe it the firet time round. 

Okay, as Phoebe always begins when 
she's Dying to explain her mental process- 
es to the others; for those that don't know 
know what I’m on about - the cast of the 
popular American sitcom Friends were over 
in London m April filming a special hour- 
tong episode. In it, Ross may or may not 
many his British girlfriend, Emily, played 
by the-Engtish actress Helen Baxendale. 

Filmed in a closed studio in Wembley, 
and on landmark tourist locations across 
the capital, the storyline will act as a 
diffhanger for the next series. Will Ross 
many Emily— or.will he realise in time that 
be really, loves Rachel? Several endings 
were apparently recorded. 

.Phoebe? Ross? Rachel? Ifypu stfll don’t 
know whai I'm on about, turn the page. You 
will have been entirely ignorant of the me- 
dia buzz that was around earlier this 
springwhen the world's most shiney, hap- 
py sitcom played Cool Britannia a huge 
compliment and «» lighted in London. 

Fesgie has a bit part, as has Richard 
Braasra. Iwp of Britain’s most Aroerica- 
consaious celebs understood the momen- 
tousness of the occasion. Rachel even flies 
oyer here "oh .Vtrgjn."Fly the flag. 

ShouMGool&Sanma be flattered? On 
the evidence of the episode, which goes out 
on.Sky One tomorrow evening (and on 


Channel 4 later in the year), the answer is 
no. In fact, get ready for a slap in the face. 

Despite a riff from The Clash’s London's 
Calling (which, left face it, is now Ifryeare- 
old) Cod Britannia might as well not exist. 
Brits are portrayed as fusty, snobby, avari- 
cious and just plain dotty. And, over half a 
centmy after Lend-Lease and Marshall 
Aid we’re still trying to rip off the Yanks. 

Ibm Conti, who plays Emily’s dad, dod- 
ders around calling people “old boy” (has 
anyone said that since the Fifties?). Jen- 
nifer Saunders, as Conti's wife, reprises her 
Edina Monsoon from Absolutely Fabulous. 
In fact June Whitfield’s participation, as 
Saunders’ housekeeper, makes one realise 
that Ab Fab is the current model of 
Britishness playing across the Atlantic. No 
wonder they don’t seem to like us. 

And they don’t, if we are to believe the 
Friends script-writers, who know a thing or 
two about universal truths (the sitcom sells 
throughout the world). Joey is the only 
Friend who whole-heartedly embraces the 
visit. He annoys the others with his en- 
thusiasm, buys a cheesy Union Flag bat 
(from Richard Branson’s vendor of tourist 
.tat) and bumps into Fergie in Parliament 
Square (as yon do). But even Joey is pin- 
ing for New York after a couple of days. 
He misses pizza (as if you can’t get it here) 
and good old honest home cooking, after 
being offered canapes of goat's cheese, wa- 
tercress and pancetta. Some of the signals. 


it has to be said, are a little mixed British 
cooking as over-sophisticated? Terence 
Conran must be tearing his hair out 
Eventually Joey is persuaded to stay by 
an English girl who likes his Italian-New 
York accent (an amusing inversion of the 
usual “Oh 1 justlqveyour English accent” 
line). But then'ttirfs one thing the Eng- 
lish are popular for - their young women. 
English girls are dass. After all, that's why 


‘Ab Fab* is the current 
model of Britishness 
playing across the 
Atlantic. No wonder 
they don’t like us 


they cast Helen Baxendale in the first place. 
Maybe it’s the Diana effect. 

The climax of this krw Jevd anti-British- • 
ness comes in an exchange between Ibm 
Conti - who is trying to screw his daugh- 
ter’s prospective in- Jaws for the cost of half 
the wedding and as many extras as he can 
- and Ross and Monica’s father, played by 
Elliot Gould. “That’s enough from you,” 


says Gould to Conti, “you thieving, would- 
be-^jeaking-Gennan-if-it-wasa ' t-for-us lit- 
tle man.” 

There, they’ve said it Rfe’d all be 
speaking German now if H wasn’t for them. 
Maybe critics of Tony Blair’s Cool Britannia 
export drive are being too harsh. If the hip, 
young writers of Friends can still express 
prejudices rooted in the Second Work! War, 
maybe we do need an image update. 

Watching the episode for the second 
time, something became apparent. It was 
how drab all the English seem, and how 
screwed up their accents are. Actors as ex- 
perienced as Tbm Conti and Helen Bax- 
endale all seemed to speaking in Hollywood 
cockney. Is this because there isn’t anoth- 
er British accent that American audiences 
understand? Regular viewers of Channel 
4 sitcoms wfll remember the Frasier episode 
in which Frasier’s English home-help. 
Daphne (supposedly from Manchester) was 
vis ted by her English ex-boyfriend. He was 
also supposedly from Manchester, but 
spoke with a cockney accent that would have 
made Dick \fen Dyke blush. 

But listen closer and you realise that 
they're not really speaking cod cockney at 
all It’s just the horrible, muffled sound of 
British actors trying to speak the lines of 
an American sitcom writer. Even Hugh 
Laurie - that epitome of a certain Oxbridge 
sense of humour, sounds like he’s playing 
an improvisation game with Clive Ander- 


son. 'Ey to talk without any cadences what- 
soever; pretend you’re a speak-your-weight 
machine in need of Prozac. Laurie, as fel- 
low airline passenger, gets to share a 
scene with Jennifer Aniston, that most ex- 
pressive of comedy actresses. The contrast 
is painful. Oh well, the studio audience 
seem to find him funny enough. 

The fact is that English and American 
sitcoms are like Rangers and Celtic sup- 
porterswho find themselves in the same pub 
- they don’t mix and shouldn't be encour- 
aged to. Remember that embarrassing 
Roseanne episode when Jennifer Saunders 
and Joanna Lumley guest starred? (admit- 
tedly Roseanne was fast disappearing up its 
own fundament at the time). And John 
Geese may have made one of the greatest 
British sitcoms of all time, but that is no ex- 
cuse for him to keep dogging up great Amer- 
ican sitcoms like Cheers and Third Rock from 
the Sun with his guest appearances. 

Friends is loathed by a .certain sort of 
critic. The characters are too bouncy, too 
■ huggy, too American. Fm a fan; it passes 
the only criterion that 1 have for comedy: 
it’s funny. And the characters have the sort 
of comic timing which most British com- 
edy actors only possess in their dreams. The 
bits in the London episode when the 
Ross. RacheL Chandler, Monica and 
Phoebe are doing their shriek are excellent 
But let’s get it back to New York. Ross, for 
goodness sake, don’t say “I do". 


arts diary 

DAVID LISTER 


I had a surreal evening on Thursday 
when 1 was among 30 or so invitees 
to the Roundhouse in north Lon- 
don to watch an even more surreal per- 
formance. The Roundhouse has. of 
course, been dosed for years. The for- 
mer railway shed which was the scene 
of legendary rock and drugs concerts 
in the Sixties and Seventies no longer 
has any seats in it. 

And so we sat on Thursday night in 

a row of green deckchairs to watch the 

inspirational actor, storyteller and co- 
njedian Ken Campbell and his cast per- 
forming parts of Macbeth in Wol 
Vfentok (popular in the South Pacific), 
a that Campbell wants the 

whole world to learn for the mfllenni- 
Mastering it takes about three days, 
he swears, and he gave a lecture on its 
semantics after the show. 

There is certainly a simplicity and 
universality to it which could be edu- 
cationally useful. Lady Macbeth’s line 
“Come, you spirits that tend on mor- 
tal thoughts, unsex me here” translat- 
ed economically to “Satan take-uro me 
handbag". Though as Campbell point- 
ed out, “handbag” in Wol ttfcntok has 
a very earthy, sexual meaning which 

mate performances of The Importance 
of Being, Ear nest nigh-on impossible. 

This world premiere and perhaps 
birth of a new world language is also the 
birth of the new Roundhouse, about to 
re-open at long last. The estimable Paul 
Blackman, once of the Battersea Arts 
Centre and recently producing TV in 
New York, has returned to London to 
be the Roundhouse director, and tells 
me it wfll once again host rock concerts, 
theatre and also film and TV studios and 

workshops. I would say in Wol Whntok 
that Paul is the very man to do it, but 
Ken Cam pbell tells me there is no verb 
“to be” in the universal language. It is 
philosophically redundant, making 
Hamlet's soliloquy as hard as The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest 

I was rather taken by a letter to the 
Sunday Times from a reader who 
wondered why that paper used as- 
terisks for swear words except in its Cul- 
ture section, where the words were 
spelled out in their full glory. Do read- 
ers of arts pages have stronger stom- 
achs or just a purer aesthetic which 
objects to asterisks? 

The conundrum is complicated by 
the Broadcasting Standards commission 
report last Wednesday Much shows that 
viewers of arts programmes on televi- 
sion would prefer asterisks if Tfacey 
Emin is appearing. The commission up- 
held a complaint by a viewer that Ms 
Emin “had breached acceptable stan- 
dards". They were (presumably) not re- 
ferring to her art but her constant 
swearing and drunkenness in a Chan- 
nel 4 debate on last year’s Turner Prize. 

Channel 4 says: “She was by her own 
admission rather drunk- Her forthright 
views had added spark to the discussion. 
She had used T***' several times but not 
in a manner or a frequency which would 
have caused widespread offence to 
viewers of this late-night programme.” 

In otheT words, it’s the way you tell 
’em. Tracey should be plied with drink 
and given her own programme to of- 
fer a demonstration of bow and how of- 
ten to use four-letter words without 
upsetting anyone. The resulting video 
could be her next conceptual work. 

T here was something pretty dis- 
tasteful in the young Lennons 
sounding off this week against 
dad John. Julian, whose surname hasn't 
hindered him in getting a record deal, 
complained that the late Beatle didn't 
practise at home the peace and love he 
preached in public. Sean, whose sur- 
name etc, complained bizarrely that 
John was an adulterer. (Had be not 
been, Sean would never have been 
born). Surprise, surprise... both the ju- 
nior Lennons have an album to pro- 
mote, and Dad continues to make 
good copy, especially when being at- 
tacked by his progeny. 

But isn't K an astonishing coincideoce 
that both should be releasing albums at 
exactly the same time? I hesitate to sug- 
gest that their record corapaniesen- 
couraged family attacks as the best form 
of promotion. But I do marvel at the part 
played by coincidence in the music in- 
dustry. 
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THE WEEK IN RADIO 
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edition ;of the develop- 


ment magazine One Planet 
(World Service* Tuesday), the 
moral philosopher Peter Singer 
set out his views on the rela- 
tionship between the devel- 
oped and developing worlds. 

At bottom, his argument is 
very simple: not to save a life 

is as bad as actively ending one 

- although without the same 
level of malevolence involved. 
So if yon spend money unnec- 
essarily when you could donate 
it to save lives in the develop- 
ing world, you are not much 
better than a murderer. 

Put this bluntly, his argument 
seems pretty well tmanswcraHe. 
Certainly Zina Rohan, despite 
passing him hard oil a number 
of objections, fiaDed to find any 
substantial holes. Most of these 


be put down as making excus- 
es; and I have to say, he's prob- 
ably right. Ws really ought to 
give more, do more, think less 
of ourselves. 

There are two ohjectionsshe 
didn't raise which are worth 
mentioning. The first is that 
Singer's argument is all about 
money, but really, shouldn’t he 
go further - shouldn’t every- 


cludxng philosophers and 
journalists) retrain as nurses, 
agriculturalists, hydraulic en- 


can offer their skills to the de- 
veloping world? The second is 
the question of whether aid 
does any good: serious people 
have suggested that in the long 
term, aid’s effects are negative. 


In the end, though, the only 
answer to Singer is Johnson’s 
Defence - that’s Paul rather 
than Samuel: we are all sinners. 
We know it’s wrong to waste 
money on buying booze and 
fishnet stockings, driving flash 
cars and collecting matchbox- 
es from around the world, but 
we'd rather just live with the 
guilt. Now, which sort of guilt 
is that — the good or the bad? 

On Private Passions (Radio 
3, Saturday), Michael Berke- 
ley’s guest was Frances Par- 
tridge, last survivor of the 
Bloomsbury group. One of the 
pieces of music she chose was 
the fugue from Beethoven’s C 
minor quartet - she felt that this 
piece of music asks a question 
about the nature of the uni- 
verse. Bloomsbuty? Music? 
The nature of the universe? 
Aren't all these frivolities when 
there are lives to be saved? Now 
I feel guilty I even listened. 



WIN 

MAVERICK DIRECTORS I I 


Warner Home Video ire proud to 
announce the bundi of the M w erkk 
CMrecmni U range with 13 stunrtne 
new tides. 

The Msrarlck Directors II raiwe 
e eUbnaas those IndMdiak whoso 
unique ffimx hm shaped and defined 
modem cinema. Maverick Directors 
U wfll feature remarkable fibre by 
legen dary dlreaorv 

The ranre hdudBs The Man Who 
F«H To Earth, Network, Dog Day 
Afternoon. The Cctavru The 
Night of the Hunter, One Hew 
Over The Codreot Nest 
Amadeus. Thieves Like Us, 
Adancb, The Mosquito Coast, 
Heaven’s Gate, The Unbearable 
Lightness of Being ft The 
Ftatman Always Rings lWice. 

We haw 3 no at the Maverick 
Directors j| collection to win 
(uurusy of Vitamer Home Video), 
lb enter thb competition rfbl the . 


number below; answer the following 
question on Tine and leave your rune 
and fefi address 

Q: Who is the lead actor.ln Dog 
Day Afternoon? 


Call 0930 525272 




A f ■ 


Cole nst 60p pwnftwts at nfl donas. Winners picked at random alter Inas ckisa 
SUSflfi. Usual Independent Newspaper rules apply. Et&oTs doddon Is Aral ■ 



; 16 June - 4 July 



AT THE BRIDGEWATER HALL 


Some of your best loved musk in nine 
summer concerts. 


BRUCH VIOLIN CONCERTO VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
SIX MICHAEL NYMAN EXPOSED DVORAK NEW 
WORLD BEETHOVEN’S FIFTH GERSHWIN 
NIGHT A NIGHT AT THE BALLET A NIGHT AT 
THE OPERA THE LAST NIGHT OF THE PROMS 
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Weeding out the 


dangerous doctors 


THEY DID NOT try to sleep with their patients; they were not drunks; 
they did not have a drugs problem. It is a pity, though, that Dr Wsheart 
and Dr Dha&mana did not indulge in any of these classic types of profes- 
sional misconduct. Had they done so, the chances are that they would have 
been quickly caught, taken through some weQ-tried disciplinary machin- 
ery and been struck off before they could do any more damage. As it was, 
these two doctors were merely incompetent rather than venal, an equal- 
ly dangero us condition from the point of view of their patients. And, as 
men who were simply not up to it, there was little or nothing anyone could 
do about their hideously bungled attempts to ascend the “learning curve" 
of paediatric heart surgery. 

There should be no doubt that Wisheart and Dhasmana were attem pting 
to work at a level far beyond their competence. Out of 53 babies operat- 
ed on between 1988 and 1995, 29 died and four suffered serious brain dam- 
age. What makes this case so important is that it places a vital piece of 
common sense right at the centre of our understanding of the medical pro- 
fession - that the competence of doctors to cany out their jobs varies just 
as much as it does in every other occupation. It is a commonplace that 
there are good and bad teachers, taxi drivers and plumbers; ft is, rightly, 
no longer taboo to say so about doctors (whose mistakes can cost us a lit- 
tle more dearly than most). 

So, if some doctors are so bad that they should not really be in prac- 
tice, what can be done to ease them out? The answer, according to bod- 
ies like the Royal College of Surgeons is to introduce something called a 
General Performance Review Procedure. Hie idea is that the mortality 
and recovery rates of the patients under a given professional's care w£U be 
monitored. It is, of course, a concept that is capable of macabre distor- 
tion. A doctor could have a high mortality rate simply because be has been 
treating patients, say, in a very poor area with traditionally high incidence 
of heart disease. Such performance indicators, like those that have been 
introduced in education, must be treated with caution. But we should glance 
again at the Bristol case to realise their potential usefulness - the mor- 
tality rate of Mr Wisheart 's adult patients was running at four times that 
of other surgeons. 

The medical colleges have demonstrated, by their introduction of greater 
professional scrutiny, a willingness to address public concerns about the 
regulation of the various medical disciplines. They must make their new 
procedures stick and develop a habit of openness with patients if they do 
want to restore confidence and avoid an even more intrusive and less un- 
derstanding intervention on behalf of those they treat 


Shoppers deserve 
a fairer deal 


THE NAMES of Karel van Miert and John Bridgeman ought to be on 
the lips of every consumer heading for the shopping centre this morning. 
Sadly, it would be surprising if one person in a supermarket car park could 
identity either the European competition commissioner or the director- 
general of the Office of Fair Trading. It was Mr Bridgeman who told Le 
Coq Sportif last month to stop firing the price of its £40 football shirts. "I 
will not tolerate attempts at price-fixing,” he thundered. Quite right. It is 
illegal for manufacturers to hassle shops which sell their goodsat discount 
prices, or to refuse to supply them. But it happens all the time. Business- 
es simply refuse to see anti-competitive behaviour as malign. “We broke 
the law, but commercially I don’t see anything wrong with charging a 



proper price for a highly sought-after brand name,” said a spokesman for 
Le Coq. And ibe law is notoriously difficult to enforce. Recently, Tesco 
has seemed rather better at the job than Mr Bridgeman. It sells the Um- 
bra England football shirt, recommended retail price £45, for £33, at which 
CJmbra has taken Umbrage. As we reported yesterday, Tesco is also be- 
ing sued by Tommy Hllfiger, an American fashion label, which alleges the 
goods being sold cheaply in the supermarket are fakes. The case should 
be thrown out and Htifiger forced to supply iis goods direct. 

It is possible to argue that anyone prepared to pay silly prices for fash- 
ionable labels or football insignia deserves to be fleeced for all they are 
worth. Possible, but dangerous. Because price-fixing is not limited to high 
fashion. Tesco sells a range of electrical goods for less than the recommended 
retail price. CDs, hi-fis and computers are all overpriced. Above all British 
cars and motorbikes are notoriously more expensive than on the Conti- 
nent - still, a quarter of a century after we joined the Common Market 

Mr Bridgeman and Mr van Mien have failed the public: they should 
be much tougher. Price-fixing is against the Jaw and the law should be en- 
forced rigorously. To the extent that our ‘‘trustbusters’’ need new powers, 
some are on the way - fines of up to a tenth of a company’s turnover. But 
the politicians should also give them the power to act quickly - speed is 
of the essence, so they can swoop on any malpractice and order immedi- 
ate action. Until the consumer knows who the trustbusters are and can 
summon them, like superheroes, to the scene of any infraction, our pro- 
tection against monopolists remains scant. 
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A lush countryside during the wheat harvest at Burnham Market, Norfolk. See letters below left 


Farmers fight back 

Sin You display complete insensitivity 
to the plight of farmers and their im- 
portant role in a nation increasing- 
ly dominated by urban values 
(leading article, 28 May). 

I suspect that if the writer, from 
a low base, had suffered a 46 per cent 
decrease is income, be or she would 
be "bleating like a spring lamb”, es- 
pecially if the fall had nothing what- 
soever to do with performance. 

Anyone who imagines that the 
demise of our home fanning indus- 
try would lead to lower prices is liv- 
ing in cloud-cuckoo land, as a visit 
to any supermarket proves, when 
farm-gate prices are at their lowest 
for a generation. 

We are ruled by Brussels, not the 
market There is nothing fanners 
wish more than to be allowed to com- 
pete on fair terms in world markets, 
but dial option is denied to us. 

Britain is beautifully farmed, 
lush, green, and productive. Without 
fanners there would be no country- 
side as we wish it, and to suggest trees 
and housing as acceptable alterna- 
tive uses means nothing less than its 
destruction. 

Think seriously before you con- 
demn this “interest group" to the 
scrap heap. To imagine that “towns- 
people are more solicitous” of our 
countryside than those who live and 
work there and who are the tradi- 
tional keepers of our pastoral her- 
itage is a misconception for which our 
descendants wOI not thank us. 
PETER ASHLEY' 

Hertford 


Sin There was a time when I would 
have been upset by your leading ar- 
ticle, but times have changed, and I 
now have to agree with you. 

Farming has for decades been 
claiming to be an “industry”; farms 


have, for the most part, become fac- 
tories; animals are at best a “crop”. 
The farmers, led by the NFU, have 
sided with profiteers, even when it 
has involved huge animal suffering, 
as in the protests over live exports. 

Having sown the wind of indus- 
trialism, and alienated the public by 
insisting on the lawfulness of sending 
calves to crates and sheep on gruelling 
journeys to barbaric slaughter ( not to 
mention feeding chicken to cows), the 
farmers cannot be surprised when 
they reap the whirlwind of public fury. 

If fanners want to be treated dif- 
ferently from other greedy industri- 
alists. they will have to stop behaving 
like them. 

Dr AMANDA VANCE 
Hbsr Chrirington, West Sussex 


Sr Your leading article was a bizarre 
mix of misguided free-market pro- 
paganda and gloating over the 
demiseof vet another British way of 
life. 

A free-for-all reduction in sup- 
pliers inevitably leads lo controlled 
markets and higher prices. As small 
farms die, agribusiness takes over and 
soon yet another industry will be en- 
tirely in the hands of a tiny, all-pow- 
erful elite. 

TOM PEER 
London SWU 


Shock to the new 


HE LIFE cyde of the enfant terrible is getting shorter. Time was when the 
hock of the new could see you right for at least a decade of media atten- 
ion. Fbtrons and the media both gol a thrill from being outraged and their 
latitude was as tangible and reliable as it was perverse. For the likes erf Damien 
first and his visceral animals, coverage, and a living, were not a problem. 

But times change and the enfants now find themselves eminences with 
o intervening period whatever. Still in their thirties, they are be mg oust- 
d by the so-called New Neurotics, who are embraced by the Saatchis and 
ety more on traditional influences such as Vermeer and Poussin than the 
battoir. We are told that cynicism is passe and the art star a bore. Given 
tie brevity of their predecessors’ reigns, the new favourites have plenty to 
e neurotic about. 


Sin To compare agriculture to any 
other industry is impossible. Food is 
not a commodity in the same way 
that dectricity, cars or records (as you 
suggest) are. Now. more than ever, 
we need confidence in our food; that 
means efficient regulation and trace- 
ability ot where possible, home-pro- 
duced food. 

It is true to say that farmers, faced 
with new technology, have polluted 
the environment, as have the chem- 
ical, extraction and manufacturing in- 
dustries, The intensification of 
agriculture was in response to gov- 
ernment and. latterly, EU policies. 
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However, the countryside (which ac- 
cording to you, has been “sprayed, 
chopped down and polluted") is 
proving a strong magnet for the ur- 
ban populace. Perhaps we haven’t 
been too barbaric. 

Agriculture is an export-led in- 
dustry and a significant positive 
contributor to the balance of pay- 
ments. So it is not the weather or 
some other 'Trivial” factor, but the 
strength ofsterhng that is the source 
of the current turmoil 
MICHAEL STUBBS 
Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Business 
Management 

Wfe College, University of London 
Wye, Kent 


Hies are, therefore, aware that DU 
is (me of the many possible exposures 
during the Gulf conflict which have 
been put forward as a potential 
cause of Gulf-related illnesses and 
they will be taking this into account 
in their studies. 

Lord GILBERT 
Minister of Stale for Defence 
Procurement 
Ministry of Defence 
London SW1 


All-night NHS 


‘Poisonous’ Gulf shells 


Sin Robert Fisk reports (“The West’s 
poisonous legacy”, 28 May) that 
the depleted uranium (DU) based 
ammunition used tty the UK and US 
forces during the 1990-91 Gulf con- 
flict is suspected of causing an in- 
crease in cancers among Iraqi 
children. Coming from anyone oth- 
er than Robert Fisk, this proposition 
would be regarded as a wilful per- 
version of reality. 

The headline states that DU is 
treated as a hazard in the UK. In fact, 
DU has a number of applications in 
the civil sector ranging from shield- 
ing against radiation in hospitals to 
counterbalance weights in yacht 
keels and aircraft. DU can constitute 
a significant health problem only if 
it has been inhaled in relatively 
large quantities. Its chemical toxic- 
ity. moreover, is similar to (bat of oth- 
er heavy metals such as lead. Again, 
this toxicity only becomes a hazard 
to health if ingested. 

The only form in which DU can 
be ingcstcii>'inhalcd is os one of the 
dust particles produced when a DU 
shell penetrates an extremely hard 
substance such as tank armour. 
These particles are extremely small 
and are rapidly diluted and dis- 
pensed by the weather into the en- 
vironment. They become difficult to 
delect, even with the most sophisti- 
cated monitoring equipment, no 
further than a few hundred metres 
from the point of impact. 

With regard to the health con- 
cerns of Gulf veterans, none of 
those so far examined by the Med- 
ical Assessment Programme has dis- 
played symptoms consistent with 
exposure to DU. As everyone knows, 
this government has. from its earli- 
est day's in office, been engaged in 
a full and open investigation of the 
possible causes of Gulf veterans’ ill- 
nesses. The teams conducting epi- 
demiological studies into the health 
of UK Gulf veterans and their fam- 


Sin Roy Lflley propounds the idea 
that 24-hour working would be the 
saving of the National Health Ser- 
vice (“Politicians won't admit it, but 
dosing hospitals is good for the 
NHS", 27 May). 

Before this notion is taken seri- 
ously it would be wise to remember 
that human beings are diurnal. A 
mass of research work shows that 
people are considerably less efficient 
and effective working at night. Fur- 
thermore the chances of dying are 
greater at night then during daylight 
because most bodily functions are 
nocturnally slowed. 

Thus if there were 24-hour work- 
ing in those expensive hospitals, 
less efficient doctors and nurses 
would be dealing with more vulner- 
able patients -a poor formula for im- 
proving effectiveness. Human beings 
are neither computer chips nor 
Swiss watches that are immune to the 
time of day or night 
Professor RAINER GOLDSMITH 
Eggjnton, Derbyshire 


from this home I am sacrificing my 
ability to build up savings or a pen- 
sion. I have to duplicate all the util- 
ities I have in my London home. I 
also pay a second council tax, albeit 
at a reduced rate, but then, I do not 
make the same demands on local ser- 
vices that regular residents do. In- 
creasing the taxon my second home 
would put my ability to maintain it 
and to see my children at risk. 

The Ntmbys (not in my backyard) 
of the Lake District (article, 20 
May; letter, 25 May ) have no insight 
into reasons for maintaining a sec- 
ond home, and are doubtless the 
same people who would oppose 
planning permission for low cost 
housing or indeed any development 
in their areas, 

HENRY HARINGTON 
London NWS 


School of Liverpool 


Sir: The most insulting part of Roy 
Lille/s article was the statement that 
equipment and operating theatres 
are “the NHS’s most valuable assets". 
The NHS’s most valuable assets are 
its hardworking staff, who provide a 
24-hour health service to the people 
of Britain. 

MARYGAWTHROP 
London SE5 


Sir: Roy Lilley dues not reveal 
whether he has over discussed his idea 
with a surgeon or a consultant. Spin- 
doctor* may well want to work on us 
around the dock. 1 am not so sure 
about their medical counterparts. 
SEAN MACKEN 
Edgware, North London 


Sin Tbm Lubbock does less than jus- 
tice to Liverpool and its artists when 
he writes, in his article about the Liv- 
erpool Tate, that “Liverpool has no 
particular place in modem art his- 
tory” (“Pile ’em high, send ’em up 
north”, 26 May). 

Liverpool School of Art has bad 
some of the finest, most influential 
teachers in Britain. The city had a 
thriving Academy and to its cathe- 
drals attracted many notable artists. 
Painters and sculptors such as Sam 
Walsh, John Edkias, Arthur Dooley, 
Adrian Henri, Nicholas Horsfield, 
Stuart Sutcliffe, Roderick Bisson, 
Harry Hoodless, Edward Carter 
Preston, Sean Rice, Maurice Cock- 
rill and Martin Bell are a few who 
have contributed to the Liverpool 
tradition. 

So far it has been left mainly to 
the Walker Art Gallery, the Bluecoat 
and commercial dealers to show the 
work. Undoubtedly the local Tate, 
like its counterpart in Si Ives, can play 
a useful role too, but the will must 
be there. 

DAVID BUCKHAM 
London Nl 


Never too old 


What Nimbys foi-get 

Sin 1 am a divorced father of young 
children who live 200 miles away from 
where 1 live. I would live doscr lo 
them if work was available. 1 have a 
second home, the primary purpose 
of which is to ensure I have good 
quality contact with my children, 
lb maintain and travel to and 


Sin In her article about turning fifty 
(28 May) Bel Mooney bemoans the 
fact that she wili never now backpack 
around India. I celebrate my 50th 
birthday in five week, and am doing 
just that: together with a friend who 
passes the same milestone in the 
same month 1 am backpacking round 
India this summer. Our route will 
cover over 2,000 mOes from the 
deserts of Rajahstan to Ihe beaches 
of Kerala. Pack your rucksack Bel - 
it's not too late to join us! 

JULIA CHALLENDER 
Canterbury 


QUOTE UNQUOTE 




“There is something in the new relationship 
between ministers and journalists which is 
irritating. The manipulation can be sinister" - 
James Naughtie, radio presenter. 


the future” - Dr John Casey, Mow afComitte & 
Cants College, Cambridge. 


"The teaching profession is full of heroic people 
confronted by Kafkacsque absurdity" - Justine 
Cartwright, novelist, and farmer teacher. 


"I’ve tried to write lyrics for the common man, or 
to put it another way, the rhicko" - fan 
McCulloch, composer of the official FA song far t he 
England World Cup team. 


“Far the Government, history is an 
embarrassment, something that gets in the way of 
the bright, cheerful, user-friendly, rebranded 
philistine Britain that is ministers’ only vision of 


“There is really very little research on tickling. I 
suspect it is because people don’t take it very 
seriously" -JacqueHne Smith, of Stirling University. 
whose researches tone shown that the right fan is more 
bddish then the left 


Gamblers on the Net 


Sir Your report on Internet gambling 
(Network+, 26 May) raises inter- 
esting questions about ihe potential 
problems online gaming might cre- 
ate in the next few years. 

Although there are few problem 
Internet gamblers, the situation will 
almost certainly change as more and 
more people go online. The Internet 
will become technologically more so- 
phisticated, allowing faster speeds, 
which will facilitate “hard” gam- 
bling (those activities which allow 
punters to chase their losses). 

There are also issues such as age 
regulation (how can you be sure that 
adolescents do not gamble using a 
parent’s credit card?), gambling in 
the workplace (how do you prevent 
staff using free Internet access?) and 
the wider concern of how Internet 
gambling - which has no geograph- 
ical boundaries — is regulated under 
each country’s own gaming laws. 

Dr MARK GRIFFITHS 
Reader in Psychology J . .. 

Nottingham Trent University -[ 


Fuming 


Sir. 


m o# 


L —'Viuug, 1 Uli outui- 

(letier, 29 May) w hinges that -noh- 
snokeis cannot choose not to inhale. 
The same points can be made against 
car drivers forcing others to inhale 
their fumes. There would not appear 
to be much point in banning srook- 
mg from public places if the air in 
the streets is just as bad. 

WILLIAM PROCTER 
(a smoking cyclist) 

Nottingham 
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Plight of Czech Roma 

Sir I have studied the social and p«> 
litical situations of the Roma mi- 
nority in the Czech Republic during 
the past two years. I am pleased to 
note that the British media is de- 
voting more attention to Europe’s 
most silent victims of racism (“Czech 
cities plan -apartheid’ wall around 
gypsy ghettoes”, 27 May) . The sit- 
uation is even more difficult than you 
portrayed. I have often been shocked 
by the violent reactions that other- 
wise respectable Grech citizens have 
towards their Roma neighbours. 

Many of the Romanies who live 
In the Czech Republic today were re- 
located to the north Bohemian and 
Moravian industrial heartland as 
manual workers by the Czechoslo- 
vak Communist government in the 
1950s. There never was a compre- 
hensive resettlement plan that would 
help coexistence between old and 
new settlers. The consequences are 
obvious today. 

Violence between the two com- 
munities is aii everyday matter. In ed^ 
ucation, Roma children (who often 
cannot speak Czech very well) are 
placed in schools for less able chil- 
dren. In the work place, Czechs will 
not employ Romanies. While na- 
tional unemployment rates are 
around 4 per cent, among the Ro- 
mas they are over 90 per cent 

There are, however, situations 
where Czechs and Romanies live well 
together, as in the southern Bo- 
hemian town of JCrumlov. There are 

aim some human rights or ganisati ons 

that bravely lobby government for 
more affirmative action. 

From the UK. much can be done. 
As a prospective member of the Eu- 
ropean Union, the Czech Republic is 
very likely to listen to international 
pressures. The European Union has 
included the Roma question in the ne- 
gotiations for accession. The EU hu- 
man rights policy, however, is still 
embryonic. It is up to governments like 
the British ro push human rights at the 
heart of the pre-accession strategy. 
GUIDO DO LARA 
St Antony’s College, Oxford 
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What could be more harmless 
than a pub full of songsters? 



HOWARD 

JACOBSON 


IDLY LEAPING through Mein Knmpf 
recently, the way you do, l came upon some 
startling observations rd somehow mfcsert 
oq all xny previous leafing^. (This is the trou- 
ble with easy bedtime reading; you don't at- 
tempt to read the text as conscientiously as 
you should.) 

Contrary to our common assumption that 
there was nothing the Fuhrer liked better of 
an evening than to settle in with a bottle of 
schnapps, a {dale of Schweinswurstchen. and 
a picture book containing caricatures of gyp- 
sies, homosexuals and Semites, in actuality 
he was as bitterly opposed to comic stereo- 
typing as any north London libra rian. 

Jokes about Si-favoured ethnic minorities, 
cartoons, limericks, fenny songs - all (hat these 
did, he maintained, was to render familiar, 
harmless and ultimately rather likeable, the 
very degenerates they offered to mock. 

There is more than a little truth in this. 
I remember hearing “Hitler has only got one 
bail/The other is in the Free Trade Hall” for 
the first time in the school playground and 
feeling rather sorry for the old sociopath. 
Since most of us as yet had only one bail to 
speak of ourselves - one if we were lucky - 
we felt a natural affinity with hrm. 

Whai’s more, we at least had reason to 
expect that, in due course, our second one 
would reveal itself, whereas at Hitler’s age 
(we didn’t yet realise he was dead) the dis- 
ability had to be presumed to be permanent. 

The fact that he'd left or lost it in the Free 
Trade Hafl, Manchester, also worked on our 
sympathies. The Free Tiade Hall was where 
we were regulariy taken by the school to hear 
John Barbirolli conduct the HaQ£ Orchestra. 
So we knew just bow easy it was to lose things 
there - white mice, marbles, our hearts to 
girls from the Notre Dame Convent in 
Cheetham HOI, and, of course, our concen- 
tration. 

How many times, sot yet into the second 
movement of a Beethoven symphony, did my 
thoughts go wandering around the auditori- 
um only to settle at last on Hitler and die ques- 
tion of the precise whereabouts (under my 
very seat perhaps? inside Barbirolli’s podf- 
uni? down the harpfet’s mournful d&olletag;) 
of the second half of his Mannlkhkeh. 

That's what funny -songs do: they do- 
mesticate and humanise the alien. Not my 
point, Hitler's. And if you can’t trust Hitler 
on what does and doesn’t make for cordial 
relations between antagonistic communities, 
who can yon trust? 

In the light of which, might not the de- 
cision of Camden Tbwn authorities to arrest 
and prosecute football fans caught singing 
funny songs about foreigners in north Lon- 
don pubs and bars during the World Cup, 
be the wrong one? 

I understand their concern. June is a hot 


month, whether or not there is a World Cup, 
and heat brings out the drinkers and drinks 
brings our the xenophobes. Do wc really want 
to sec Camden High Street thronged with 
cotamns of scarf-waving motor aphasias 100 
deep, gargling Sol through wedges of lime 
and chanting “Three German Officers 
Crossed the Rhine”, if that is, as 1 doubt, 
what they chant these days? 

On aesthetic grounds, we do not But as 
far as radal harmony goes, isn’t it belter that 
they sing than that they don’t? Speaking as 
someone likely to be walking in the oppo- 
site direction, alone and humming Haydn, 
Td feel a lot safer bearing communal rin ging 
coming my way (ban the repressed menace 
of a pack of bull males sunk in sullen sDencc. 
Singing is what you do when you are 
happy, or at least seeking consolation in pre- 
tend happiness, and the happy are generally 
harmless. Hitler’s complaint, not mine. 

It is here that I must part company with 
Councillor Sybil Shine who speaks for Cam- 
den on such ideological matters as these, and 
who bcrself must have been the subject of 
a few comic ditties in ber time - Shine, Rhine, 
wine, schwdn, to say nothing, since we’re also 
talking football, of Sybil and dribble. “It’s 
not so much the sin g in g ," the councillor has 
been reported os saying, “it’s the violence 
that follows it.” 

Well, you can onfy- teO it as you find it, 
and I am unable to remember the last time 
I suffered violence at the hands of singers. 
Are there any murderers whose signature, 
so to speak, was a tunc? Who harmonised 
as they hacked? 

I vaguely recall a deviant whistler, but no 
singer comes to mind, unless we count who- 
ever it was who sang “Danny Boy” psycho- 
p&tbicaUy in a movie, which I think would 
be unfair since a movie is fiction and 
“Danny Boy" isn’t festive. 1 suppose you 
coukl say that the Three Tfemors will be com- 
mitting murder again in the now de rigueur 
World Cup Screaming concert, but we 
mean something different by that 

The King’s Singers? Anybody been beat- 
en to a pulp by them? The Andrews Sisters? 
The' Mills Brothers? The Three Degrees? 
The Inkspots? Abba? The Vienna Beys 
Choir? Idling down KZmtner Strasse, past 
the Wiener Staalsoper, has anyone ever been 
set upon by 200 boy sopranos in choirboy 
surplices singing Ibe TeDeum as they put the 
boot in? 

The Te Deum isn’t racist, do I hear you 
say? But are we not told that the ostenta- 
tious worship of one god is potentially 
offensive to those who worship another? And 
isn’t offence the very last thing we ever want 
to cause, especially in Camden Town? The 
Te Deum , what is more, lacks the commu- 
nal comic verve of "Three German Officers”, 
and therefore must be less conducive to the 
forging of those warm inter-racial affections 
whir* were the. bane of. the Fuhrer’s life. 

So, it would be best all round if the cit- 
izens of Camden could be allowed to sing 
about our friends the Germans and the 
French in peace. But if they want to sing the 
Te Deum after England goes down to Tunisia 
I don't mind that either. Since music is 
the food of love, and melody soothes the 
savage breast, sing on. 

Howard Jacobson 's new novel ‘No More Mis- 
ter Nice Guy' has just been published by 
Jonathan Cape. 


History need not be bunk — in 
fact, it can be put to positive use 



TREVOR 

PHILLIPS 


THE hand of history has rest- 
ed heavily on our shoulders this 
week. In London, veterans of 
the war in the Far East whis- 
tled and hooted half a centu- 
ry of bitterness at the Emperor 
of Japan. Tbny Blair called for 
Britons to look to the future 
and was ignored. 

In Northern Ireland, in spite 
of all the talk of a new start, the 
return of something like con- 
ventional politics has unleashed 
. a barrage of recrimination. 

And in the In dian sub-con- 
tinent, two nations which can 
still barely afford to feed their 
people have come to the brink 
of a war (hat could escalate 50 
years of conflict into a hideous 
nuclear exchange. 

In each case, there arc many 
still alive who played a pari in 
the historical events, and who 
can still offer aversion of them 
to explain the reason for keep- 
ing the wounds open.-The pain 
of the protagonists is still real 
and their losses are undeniable. 

The argument deployed by 
those who want to keep these 
events alive in the public 
memory is that used by the 
American philosopher George 
Santayana: “Those who cannot 
remember the past are con- 
demned to repeat it”. 

Perhaps; bat the past is the 
past and history moves on. 
The future should be informed 
by history, not imprisoned by 
it. It would be tragic if new pos- 
sibilities were spurned in order 
to settle old men’s scores, the 
detail of which most people 
cannot recall. 

A knowledge of what has 
gone before should be used to 
set ns free from the shackles of 
the past; instead it seems to be 
dragging us back into bygone 
conflicts and traditions. And it 
is possible to do something pos- 
itive with painful memories. 

For the pari year, I have had 
the opportunity to work with 
the survivors of another his- 
torical event that took place SO 
years ago, which has shown a 
rather different face of 
remembrance. 

On June 21, 1948, an old 
troopship called Empire Wra- 
dnish brought 500 young men 



The man who debunked history: Henry fiord with the first and H>-mlllh>mh Model-T Photograph: Hukon Getty 


and women from the 
Caribbean to seek the adven- 
ture of a new life in Britain. 
What they found was not what 
they expected; and the accu- 
mulated anger over decades of 
alienation gave us the fires of 
Brixton in 1981 and 1985. 

Lari week, the BBC and the 
charity that represents those 
who came on that first voyage 
launched a season of celebra- 
tion. Some of the talk at the 
launch was of a history of ex- 
clusion and discrimination; but 
it was also of pride in over- 
coming the hostility, and in re- 
solving the conflicts. 

The reliving of this history 
is not just for the benefit of 
those who made it, but for then- 
descendants. The Windrusb 
survivors are being honoured 
for one principal reason: 
telling their tale for the first 
time offers Black Britons a se- 
cure place in the story of the 
British people. In this sense, I 
have seen history being used to 
heal a divide rather than to 
widen it. 

Flat does any of this matter 
in Cool Britannia? I think it 
does. Times of Rapid change are 
precisely the moments when 
history matters most One rea- 
son is that we need to know 
where we are going. 

AswepdLbeadkmgintotbe 
uncharted future, propelled 
by new technologies and huge 
global shifts in economics and 
politics, the only map we have 
is 'the past. It cannot be defin- 
itive; but it is the best we have. 


The error we too often 
make is that instead of using 
the past a guide to the future, 
we try to retrace our steps. 

Id Northern Ireland, the ex- 
tremist parties on both sides see 
themselves as the keepers of 
the flame for traditions and cul- 
tures under threat from hostile 
forces. There's nothing wrong 
with that, except when you 
use the light of the flame to 
march resolutely backwards. 

The poet Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge wrote that “if men 
could learn from history, what 
lessons it might teach us ... but 
passion and party blind our 
eyes”. The Rev Ian Paisley. Mr 
deny Adams and the govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan 
should read those words with 
care. 

The other reason for us to 
pay attention to history is that 
as well needing to know where 
we are going, we need to know 
who we are. History fa the key 
to identity, and without re- 
course to ft, societies are easy 
prey to tyrants who want to im- 
pose their own vision of the 
past on the people, in order to 
serve their present purposes. 

Henry Bird’s famous dic- 
tum “history is bunk” is not of- 
ten read in full. But the whole 
quotation reveals the depth of 
Ford's authoritarianism and 
his certainty that technology 
could revolutionise the world. 
What Ford actually told the 
Chicago Tribune was that “His- 
tory is more or less bunk. It’s 
tradition. We don’t want 
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Murray Sayle tells a 
tale of a Japanese 
financial panic that is 
starting in his village 


I WAS AT. HOME in our Japanese 
mnnntfd n village one snowy Monday 
morning last December when a polite 
young man tapped at our door. 

Wfe know him welL He works at our 
local building society, which takes de- 
posits and lends to buy homes. “Can 
you help us out, Sayle-san?” he asked. 
“If you have any money around the 
house, please come and pay H in 
straight away. It’s only for 24 hours. 
You can. take it out again tomorrow.” 

“We’d iike to help,” said my wife, 
Jenny, who is English and sensible, “but 
as it happens, we don’t have an account 
with yon. And what you have just said 
' doesn't exactly persuade us to open 
one. Why do you need my bouse-fceep- 
ing money?” 

"Well, it's no bag deal,” he said. “FU 

try next door.” And off he went. 

I went round Later to ask our visi- 

tor what was going on. His new office, 

all glass and chrome, stands oat amoug 
the old wooden houses of our village 
street “Wfc don’t keep cadi here over 
the weekend,” he explained. “1 was 
. afraid that someone would try to take 
money out thfa morning, the word 

would get round that we couldn’t pay, 

and in an hour we'd be cleaned out 

Then the phone rang. “If you have 

any money in the Ybkobama Bank get 
it out;” a friendly neighbour advised. 
“They*!! be the next to go.” 

Jemty went down to look and. sure 

enbtqgjh, there ware queues to tnake 
wxthdrawsilri. It turned out fo be just a 
.nanoajr, tart the fact that it was being 


spread about one of Japan’s oldest 
banks shows how jumpy the Japanese 
are getting these days. 

Oriental windiness? I consulted a 
couple of economic classics I have been 
reading recently. Manias, Panics and 
Crashes, by Charles P Kindlebeiger, 
and his even more ominously tided 77&? 
World in Depression, 1929-1939. 

During the great British crash of 
1826, the Tones reported, “a panic 
seized upon the public, such as had nev- 
er been witnessed before: everybody 
begging for money - money - bat mon- 
ey was hardly upon any condition to 
be had.” 

The Bank of Japan has been pour- 
ing liquidity (bankerese for cash) into 
the Japanese economy since 1989; the 
presses, it is said, are thundering like 
Hondas, churning out banknotes, stack- 
ing them up m the cellars agah^ 

Readers who get tori in the blizzard 

of zeros on the financial pages still 
know that the principle of fractional 
reserve banking, invented in Florence 


Tokyo in the late 1980s - a bubble or 
speculative boom, based on big-dty real 
estate and shares with the slightest land 
components, even as slender as a link 
to memberships in imaginary golf 
clubs. At its height* one memorable 
calculation showed that Emperor Ak- 
ihito’s palace in Tokyo, about the size 
of London’s Hyde Park, was worth 
more than Canada. 

In January 1990, Japan’s supply of 
optimists ran out, as it always does. 
There ensued what Germans, who 
often have them, call a Tbrschlusspanik 
-arn^i to get out before the door shots. 

The banks were left with a package 
of bad loans totalling, by the govern- 
ment’s own admission, Y76 trillion, or 
around $54flhn - but, if wu include the 
deficit in the Japanese postal savings 


a deflationary spiral since 1990; and as 
John Maynard Keynes observed, there 
fa a degree of deflation no banking sys- 
tem ran wi thstan d. 

The one bright spot has been 
Japan’s mighty export industries, 
whose worldwide market shares have 
replaced the lost empire as Japan's 
manifest destiny. Exporting from a de- 
pressed economy which imports the 
bare minimum, however, puts your 
currency up and up, and eventually 
chokes off your exports - the British 
predicament that sparked the Jarrow 
march. 

In 1985 a dollar bought almost 
Y240. 33y l992 it was down to Y80. Ex- 
ports became all but unexportable. 
Japan’s response was to move pro- 
duction offshore, where meek labour 


David, is that a lot more can be 
toanai ont than is actually in the vault, 
provided everyone doesn’t ask for his 
or her money back at the same time. 

It fa this quirk of human credulity that, 
in fact, makes banking possible. 

OecBt. we recall isthe Latin for “he 
believes it”, and as long as belief fa 
strong, the cupboard can actually be 
bare, behind the imposing facades 
favoured by bank architects. 

We humans are adept at inventing 
new forms of money: credit cards, 
cheques, certificates of deposit, lOUs, 
even the standing offer of a fiver un- 
til pay-day are all forms of money; the 
list is endless. So when enough peo- 
ple sincerely want to become rich by 

bttying assets to seflthem again, or just 
fruyj pg the right to sell tbemio the next 
punter in. line, shortage.of cash, east 
or west, has never yet stopped them. 

So m ethin g like this happened in 


I 


1 was afraid/ he explained, ‘that someone would 
try 'to take money out and then the word 
would get round and we'd be cleaned out? 


system, it was probably nearer a round 
Si trillRm. 

Oriental inscnztabllity alone has erv 
abled the Japanese bareaiwxats to con- 
ceal this enormous fade in the national 
finances for dose an eqghl years, while 
hoping for something to turn up. It has, 
however, turned down. And it has hap- 
pened in, of all places, the lands of tinr 
kling temple bkls and pedigreed fat 
Oats (both feline and human), South- 
East Asia - once part of the Greater 
East Aria Co-prosperity Sphere and 
now Japan’s valley of despond. 

“Bubble" is a misleading metaphor 
for what happens when greed tem- 
porarily o v ercomes fear in a collective 
psyches “BoiT would be better, because 
whta a bofl bursts it leaves a hole. Bust 
foBows boom, as the process goes into 
reverse. Japan has been in and out of 


for as little as adoflar a day beckoned 
from among the palm trees. 

Altogether Japan invested $271bn 
in other Asian countries in the mid 
1990k. The result was to duplicate m 
those deaner, greener lands (bttf-aot 
for long, -after the factories arrived) 
Japan’s own bloated eaport mdnstriw, 
all competing for the saxnefoaxkets in 
Europe and the US. 

. As the competition got hotter, the 


wanting to be even richer, selected the 
Thai baht as the easiest to pfckofE, in 
a practised short-sefl. The Asian chain 
of bobbles collapsed, the most Spec-' 
tacular, of course, being Indonesia, 
with blood flowing in the streets. 

Indonesia was also Japan’s biggest 


borrower. Asia bad been taking a quar- 
ter of Japan’s exports, and the loans 
there suddenly joined the “non-per- 
forming” mountain back home. An imr 
port ant bank, and one of Japan’s “Big 
Four" brokerage houses went bust. The 
rest slammed the credit window shut 
Two weeks later the young man was at 
our door, .asking for Jenny’s house- 
keeping money. 

Let us, a little uneasily perhaps, 
reconsult our economic guru Kintfle- 
berger. On the classical path to de- 
pression, he says, we first see 
displacement, a movt the system is un- 
used to - such as the Japaneses ed ex- 
pedition to South-East Asia, perhaps? 
■ Then we have what used to' be 
called overtrading: lenders who have 
to keep on lending to borrowers who 
can’t stop borrowing. This fa followed 
ty a phase of distress, the 1 whole cred- 
it mechanism stretched taut as a 
Japanese drum. 

In the distress phase, says Kondle- 
berger, demand falls, and supply fol- 
lows. People are thrown out of work, 
demand falls some more, and so down 
the deadly spiraL 

. At least two remedies, contradic- 
tory, it is true, could be tried: either 
let the fires of speculation burn them- 
selves out, no matter who gets singed; 
or conversely, use public money, that 
is, our fixture taxes, to prop up every 
bad loan, every hungry speculator, 
every bent politician, so the relatively 
good times can keep rolling for us all. 
- The Japanese, as they often do, are 
trying both sdmultaneouriy, which is not. 
doing much for their business confi- 
dence. But surely an intelligent, car- 
ing world system won’t let some selfish 
impulse, some bad idea, some purely 
temporary shortage ... 

Just a tick. Somebody's at the 
door. 

A longer version of this article appears 
in this week's ' New Statesman'. 


tradition. We want to live in 
the present and the only his- 
tory that is worth a tinker's 
damn is the history we make 
today.” 

Ford was speaking in 1916, 
as men died by the thousand in 
die treadles of Europe. The Bol- 
sheviks were about to usher in 
a regime thatwould so refine the 
art of rewriting history to serve 
the present that a generation of 
Russians would virtually forget 
their awn traditions. 

Ford’s uncompromising 
modernism, set against this 
background made some sense 
- mass production would offer 
a standard of living and secu- 
rity to workers they had never 
before experienced, in ex- 
change for their becoming ef- 
ficient elements in the 
production process. 

But his words might just as 
easily have been uttered by 
Stalin or Hitler, both of whom 
shared Bird's certainty that 
modernism would make histo- 
ry unnecessary, except as a 
tool of propaganda. It was all 
of a piece with a virion of so- 
ciety that would crush individ- 
uality in the service of the 
state, whether capitalist or oth- 
erwise. And we know where all 
that ended up. Thank God for 
the dustbin of history. 

None of this should preju- 
dice us against the value of his- 
tory as a vital key to our 
present and future. We simply 
have to ensure that the ■ 
account we use fa complete 
and inclusive. 


In this country, perhaps the 
most important test over the 
next few years will be the way 
that we redefine and reassert 
what it means to be English. 
One of the consequences of 
Scottish and Welsh devolution 
has been to awaken the Eng- 
lish to the feet that they too 
have a history that tells them 
who they are now. 

But most English people 
have very tittle clue what that 
history and identity is, and 
some express it in the most re- 
actionary and negative way: 
which we will probably hear 
much of during the upcoming 
World Cup. But boolcs are be- 
ing written, films are being 
made and documentaries shot 
that discuss the idea of 
EngHshness. 

The most powerful image of 
England ever cast must surely 
be Blak e'sjemsolem. It has be- 
come a ctiche for rolling green 
hills and neat little chocolate 
box villages. Actually Blake's 
Satanic mills lay on the south 
bank of the river Thames, and 
his England was a nation of 
workers; his appeal was for 
dignity for the labourer. 

We need history; but we 
need to see the past for what 
it was, not what we want it to 
be. Otherwise, we end up in- 
venting new reasons to relive 
old conflicts. The Indians and 
Pakistanis, the Northern Irish 
and the Hu East veterans need 
not let go of the past, but they 
should no longer be enslaved 
by it. 
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Barry Goldwater 


THE CANDIDATE might 
nave been sent straight from 
Central Casting. He was tail, 
tanned, handsome, and he 
looked as if he had spent many 
hows m the saddle, which in- 
deed he had. As he moved 
through his speech, the thou- 
sands of Republican delegates 
assembled in the Ccw Palace 
arena in San Francisco were 
tense. They had been bitterly 
divided, and the candidate had 
only been chosen after a 
struggle which had rent the 
party to its foundations and 
forced it to examine its deepest 
convictions. 

‘Those who seek to live your 
lives for you,” he had begun, 

to tab: your liberties in return for re- 
lieving you of your responsibilities - 
those who elevate the state and 
downgrade the citizen - must ulti- 
mately see a world in which earthly 
power can be substituted for divine 
will. This nation was founded upon 
the rejection of that notion. 


And now he readied his famous 
climax. 


Let our Republicanism, so focused 
and so dedicated, not be made fuzzy 

and futile by unthinking and StUpkf 
labels. 


(He meant “conservative" and 
“moderate".) 


I would remind you that extremism 
in the defence of liberty is no vice. 
And let me remind you also that 
moderation in the pursuit of justice 
is no virtue. 


The had erupted in a frenzy 
of shoutings The moderates 
screamed their rage and fear 
in immoderate terms. And 
there was nothing conservative 
about the way the conservatives 
roared their triumphant 
approval. 

Senator Barry M. Goldwa- 
ter, Republican of Arizona, 
was the Republican candidate 
for the presidency in 1964. If 
Ronald Reagan was to be the 
conservative Messiah, Barry 
Goldwater was his John the 
Baptist. 

His acceptance speech in 
San Francisco was the defining 
moment of his career. In the 
short term, it launched him on 
one of the most disastrous cam- 
paigns for the presidency in the 
20th century. By proclaiming his 
own extremism, Goldwater had 
opened himself to being pre- 
sented by his formidable De- 
mocratic opponent, President 
Lyndon Baines Johnson, as a 
warmonger, even a madman. 
“In your guts," jeered the De- 
mocrats, “you know he’s nuts!” 
Near the end of the campaign 


Goldwater was finally destroyed 
by one of the first classic polit- 
ical ads on television. It showed 
a little gill counting the petals 
of a daisy. As the countdown 
ends, a mushroom doud fills 
the sky. 

In a longer perspective, 
Goldwater s courageous, if ill- 
judged, campaign in 1964 
marked the watershed in the 
long road of the conservative re- 
vival in the United States. At the 
end of the Second World War, 
with Franklin Roosevelt in the 
White House, all but a stubborn 
remnant of Americans had ac- 
cepted the welfare state policies 
of the New DeaL Conservatism 
was a marginalised, even 
disgraced, political philosophy. 

In the 1950s, the Republican 
party was controlled by safely 
moderate Republicans who 
gambled but did not challenge 
most of the New Deal agenda. 
It was also increasingly divided 
between these predominantly 
eastern leaders and the impa- 
tient westerners who were typ- 
ified and represented by Barry 
Goldwater. His victory at the 
Cow Palace in July 1964 was 
both the achievement of a skil- 
fully managed political insur- 
gency, and the dawn of a new, 
ideologically intransigent con- 
servative Republican party, lb- 
wards the end of the 1964 
campaign, a group of Californ- 
ian conservatives dubbed to- 
gether to pay for a television 
broadcast in support of Gold- 
water. The man they chose to 
make the speech was Ronald 
Reagan. 

The 1964 campaign was the 
zenith of Goldwater s career. It 
stamped on the public mind a 
strangely misleading picture of 
the man's real personality, a dis- 
tortion to which Goldwater 
himself contributed by his fond- 
ness for violent rhetoric. He was 
genuinely very conservative in 
his beliefs and opinions. He 
once defended Senator Joe 
McCarthy, for example, by 
saying of McCarthy's critics. 

All the discredited figures of the Hiss- 
Yalta period of American dishonesty 
have crawled out from under their 
logs ■ ■ - these people have dipped in 
the smut pot to discredit Senator 
McCarthy and his work against 
Communism. 


Yet if he displayed both 
strong opinions and occasion- 
ally an imperious temper, he 
was personally an amiable, even 
a laid-back man. He was in 
many respects a typical western 
American. He was not by tem- 


Lana Morris 


x& : f&% 


Morris: *a, sweet prf 


A PERKY, bright-eyed brun- 
ette, Lana Morris brought a re- 
freshing liveliness and sense of 
humour to British films m the 
Fifties. 

One of a group of Rank star- 
lets that included Barbara Mur- 
ray, Rona Anderson and Honor 
Blackman, she was the below- 
stairs maid snatching moments 
to read racy novels in Spring in 
Park Lane , and Norman Wis- 
dom’s girlfriend in "Rouble in 
Store. Her marriage to the radio 
and television producer Ronnie 
Waldman was one of the hap- 
piest in show business. Later she 
was a star of television soaps 
such as The Forsyte Saga and 


Photograph: Kobat Collection Howard's Why, and was about CO 


BIRTHS. 
MARRIAGES 
& DEATHS 


Marriages 


Mr A. Lowe 
and Mbs H. Hindler 

Tbe marriage took place yesterday 
at Moiylebone Register Office be- 
tween Allan Lowe and Hazel Hindler. 


BIRTHS 


BARRA CLOUGH: On 28 May 1998 
to SaDv (nee Fredericks) and Bruce. 


to Sallv (nee Fredericks) and Bruce, 
a son, Charles Frederick, brother (or 
George. 


Announcements for Gazette 
BIRTHS. MARRIAGES « DEATHS 
(Births, Adoptions, Marriages, 
Deaths, Memorial services. Wesfe&sg 
annherearies. In Hemortnn) should 

be sent In writing eo the Gazette Ed- 
itor, The Inde p endent, I Canada 
Square, Canary Wharf; London EM 
SDL, telephoned to 0171-293 2012 (24- 
hour answering machine 0(71-293 
2011) or faxed to 0171-293 2010, and 
are c ha rged at £&50 a fine (VAT 
extra). OTHER Gazette announce- 
ments (notices, functions. Forth- 
c omin g marriages, Marriages) must 
be submitted In writing (or foxed) 
and are charged ax flO a line. VAT 

extra. They should be accompanied 

by a daytime telephone number. 


The tadtpakknto main switchboard 
number is 0171-293 2000. 


The OBITUARIES e-ma3 addnsss is 
t^ftuariesgindependewt.coJk 


Changing of the Guard 
TODAY: The Household Cavaby Mount- 
ed Rcgimcnl mounts ibe Queen's Life 
Guani at Hone Guards, Jpm:F Company 
Scols Guards mamas (be Qocen'sGuard, 
Jt Buckingham Patwe, 4pm. TOMdft- 
ROWS The Household Cavity Mourned 
Rvgbncm mounts the Queen's life Goaixi 
31 Horse Guards, 1 lam; No?G*fcncam 
Guards mounts the Queen's Guard, at 
Buckingham Palace. 1 1 -30am. band 
mroikd by the WeMi Guards. 


Birthdays 

I TODAY: Mr Neville Braybrooke. 
writer. 75: Mr William Cteland. tho- 
racic surgeon, 86; Mr Ray Cooney, 
theatrical producer, 66; Mr Peter El- 
i ti&, actor, 62; The Marquess of Ely, 
former headmaster. 85; Mr Harry En- 
| Geld, writer and comedian, 37; The 
Right Rev John Gadwin, Bishop of 
Guildford. 56; Mr Christopher Host- 
ins. chairman. Northern Foods, 61; 
Sir David Knox, fanner MP, 65; Mr 
Timothy Llewellyn. Director. Hcn- 
i ry Moore Foundation, 51; Sir Ian 
Uoyd, former MJ» 77; Mr Tim 
Loughton MP. 36; Dr John Marks, 
former Chairman. British Medical 
Association, 73; Dr Robert Mercer. 
Headmaster, Prior Park College. 49; 
Mr Antony Moore, former diplomai, 
STt I-ord Richard QC, Lml Privy Seal 
and Leader of the House of Lords. 
66; Mr Ton V^terstone, bookseller, 
59; Mr Philip Whitehead. MEP, 
writer, television producer and for- 
mer Chairman. CoasunwrV Associ- 
ation, 61: Mr Bob Willis, cricketer. 
49: Sir Frederick Wood, honorary life 
president, Croda International, 72. 
TOMORROW!: Prince Rainier 01 of 
Monaco, 75; Miss Lynda Bellingham, 
actress, 50; Sir Derek Botev, former 
YijvChaflceflor. University of Ulster, 
72 ; Mr Robert Blizzard MR -48; 
Maj-Gea Keith Burch, farmer Di- 
rector Personnel. Defence Staff, 
Ministry of Defence, 67; Miss Judy 
Campbefl. actress and anger, 82; Pro- 
fessor Dame June dark, professor 
of Nursing. Middlesex University. 57; 
Sir John Daniel. Vice-Chancellor, 



to 1953 , and thereafter was 
president of the company- 
built himself a bcaubful house 
ra the desert near Phoenix. 

Educated at Staunton MpJ- 

• i r A«in ot 


TEN 




wise 


WYO 




‘In your guts, you know hek nutsT: Goldwater acknowledging defeat in the 1944 US presidential election 


penunent either an intellectu- 
al or a political manipulator, he 
loved to pilot himself, and to 
ride on horseback in the spa- 
cious landscape of his native 
Arizona, of which he took 
some memorably sensitive pho- 
tographs. He was a man of 
genuine warmth and charm, 
who formed friendships with 
many in Washington who by no 
means shared his opinions, in- 


cluding, for example, John F. 
Kennedy himself. 

Like many westerners, he 
had inherited a suspicion of the 
Federal government which he 
regarded almost as a colonial 
power. This attitude was not 
born of the government's re- 
moteness, bat of its omnipres- 
ence. Much of the state was 
owned by the government, as 
national park, national forest. 


mflhaiy base or Indian reser- 
vation. Goldwater believed 
passionately that Federal dom- 
inance and Federal interference 
must be reduced. 

Goidwater's paternal grand- 
father migrated from Russia to 
England in the mid- 19th cen- 
tury, and bis father moved on 
to the United States. He him- 
self, though of Jewish descent, 
was an Episcopalian by religion. 


which inspired one Jewish wit 
to say, *i always knew that the 
first Jewish candidate for the 
White House would be an 
Episcopalian.” 

He inherited a controlling in- 
terest in the family department 
store in fast-growing Phoenix 
with branches elsewhere in the 
state and was more than com- 
fortably off. He served as chair- 
man of Goldwaters from 1937 


the University of An2°“j 
Goldwater served m the Uh 
Army Air ftans in the Second 
World Wit, and flew as a pfloL 
After he returned to civilian hfe, 
he continued to fly in the Air 
Force reserve, in which he was 
promoted to Major-General- 
He first got involved in politics 
on the Phoenix school boantln 
1952 he was elected to the 
United States Senate, defeating 
no less an opponent than the 
Democratic majority leader. 
Senator Ernest W. McFarland. 

Goldwater did not at first 
have a high profile in the Sen- 
ate, though his strong defence 
of Joe McCarthy when the Sen- 
ate was voting on his censure in 
1954 did attract attention. Peo- 
ple did begin to look up when 
he defeated McFarland, who in 
the meantime had been elect- 
ed governor, a second time in 
1958. 

He first emerged as a na- 
tional figure in 1959 when he be- 
came the senior member of the 
Senate labour committee: Its 
able counsel, Michael Bern- 
stein, suggested to Goldwater 
that he might become a voice 
for “the forgotten American", 
and he became a champion for 
conservatives when almost sin- 
gle-handed he defeated what 
they saw as a bad labour bill in- 
troduced by Senator John F. 
Ke nned y and so opened the way 
for ihe anti-labour Landrum- 
Griffiths MIL 

By 1960, Goldwater was be- 
ing mentioned as a future pres- 
idential candidate. In 1962 be 
published a best-selling book 
called Why Hot Victory? (Later 
he published a number of books 
about Arizona, some illustrat- 
ed with his own photographs.) 
After Noon's defeat in that 
year by Kennedy, Goldwater 
emerged as the champion of the 
right wing of the party against 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller of 
New York, Governor William 
Scranton of Pennsylvania and 
other moderates. He was tak- 
en up by southern conservatives 
troubled by the threat of Fed- 
erally sponsored desegregation, 
as well as by the conservative in- 
tellectuals grouped around 
William F. Buckley's National 
Review. 

As 1964 approached, a bril- 


liant campaign 

favour was mounted by the _ po- 
litical scientist turned political 
operator F. Clifton White and 

^anaUbandofconsen^^e 
enthusiasts. Goldwater, haw- 
ever infuriated his own sop 

peuters by his 
hesitations and changes o 

mind. When be did win the 

nomination, he hastened to 
own downfall by refusing to 
make a gesture to the de- 
feated moderates, choosing in- 
stead as his Vice-President^ 
running mate the obscure 
bur sharp-tongued William 
Miller. . 

After his brief moment m tne 

national spotlight and the hu- 
miliation of his defeat, brought 

about in part by one of the most 

ruthlessly partisan campaigns, 
the supposedly non-partisan 
major newspapers like the New 

York Times have ever descend- 
ed to, Goldwater did not 
succumb to bitterness. 

He resigned from the Sen- 
ate ra order to run for President, 

but returned in 1969 and re- 
mained there until 1987. In 
1969 his son, Barry M. Gold- 
water Jnr, was elected to Con- 
gress as a Republican from 
California. 

As the decades passed, the 
father became a respected as 
well as a well-liked eider states- 
man. He was a leading member 
of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, and a vigilant 
chairman of the Senate Select 
Committee on intelligence, the 
watchdog body supervising 
the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

He remained a committed 
though thoughtful conserva- 
tive, but displayed his inde- 
pendence of mind on many 
occasions, In 1984, far example, 
when the CIA was found to 
have been mining harbours in 
Nicaragua in defiance of legis- 
lation passed by the Democra- 
tic majority in Congress, 
Goldwater exploded. ‘This is a 
hell of a way to run a railroad!" 
he wrote to Bill Casey, the di- 


rector of Central Intelligence. 
“I am pissed off!" 


Godfrey Hodgson 


Barry Morris QMwater, politician: 
bom Phoenix. Ancona l January 
1909; RepubScan Senator from 
Arizona 1952-64, 1969-87; married 
1924 Margaret Johnson (died 1985 ; 
two sons, two daughters), 19 92 
Susan MeMurray Wedishr; died 
Phoenix 29 May 1998. 


appear in a new stage produc- 
tion at the time of her death. 

Born Pamela Matthews in 
Ruislip, Middlesex, Morris 
came from a theatrical family. 
Her great-grandfather was in 
Irving’s Drury Lane company 
and her mother was the silent 
film actress Oorinne Burford. At 
the age of 16 she played her first 
professional role in the Open 
Air Theatre in Regent's Park 
and the same year made her 
screen ddbut (under her real 
name) as the wife of boffin 
David Tomlinson in School for 
Secrets (1946), but she first re- 
ceived major attention when die 
was given the part of the flirta- 
tious maid in Spring in Park 


Lane (1948), the best of the 
Anna Neagle/Michael Wilding 
“London” films and an 


enormous success. 


Though Morris was primar- 
ily a supporting player, with star 
roles only in B movies, her 
presence in such films as Trot- 
tie True (1949). The Chilton 
Hundreds (1949) and 77ie 
Woman in Question (1950) al- 
ways provided extra sparkle, and 
she was rewarded with the fe- 
male lead of the shop girl to 
whom Norman Wisdom sang 
"Don't Laugh at Me" in his fi- 
nal starring film Trouble in Store 
(1953). “She was a sweet girl," 
said Wisdom recently. Morris 
partnered the comic again in 


one of his best films, Man of the 
Moment (1955), and had lead- 
ing roles in such supporting fea- 
tures as Black 13 (1953) and 
Radio Cab Murder (1964), but 
by the end of the decade her 
name had dropped well down 
the cast list of such films as No 
Trees in the Street (1958) and 
Passport to Shame (1959) . 

Having starred on radio in 
The Forces Show, Morris now 
moved into television, working 
steadily both as actress and 
panellist. It was on the set of his 
television show Kaleidoscope 
that she met the BBC produc- 
er Ronnie Whldman. fondly re- 
membered for his “Puzzle 
Comer" radio spots in the For- 


ties, and later Head of BBC 
Light Entertainment ^feJdman 
co-produced the television 
scripts about a hotel detective. 
The Inch Man (1951), in which 
Morris featured. Though he 
was 16 years her senior, their 
marriage was a successful one 
and thefr son Simon was bom 
in 1957, after which Morris re- 
turned to acting - she and 
Wlaldtnan were publicised as a 
model example of a couple 
combining two media careers 
with a happy home life. 

On stage. Morris played in 
Move Over Mrs Markham 
( 1971 ), and her prolific televi- 
sion work included the role of 
barmaid at the luxury hotel 


run by Margaret Lockwood in 
The Royalty (1957-58) and apart 
in the distinguished BBC seri- 
alisation of The Forsyte Sag/a 
(1967). Waldman died in 1978 
and Morris moved from their 
Hertfordshire home to a small 
London house. A decade later 
she revealed a new glamorous 
image as the powerful Yuressa 
Andenberg in the BBC’s series 
centred on a South Coast 
boatyard, Howard 's Way. 


Tom Vailance 


ftimda Matthews (Lena Morris), ac- 
tress: bom RuisGp. Middlesex II 
March 1930; married Ronnie Wald- 
man (died 1978; one son); died 
Slough, Berkshire 27 May 1998. 


Lazar Saryan, composer, died 
Yerevan Armenia 27 May, aged 
77. A student of Shostakovich; 
one of his most popular pieces; 
“Symphony Panel”, was based 
on four landscapes by his father, 
a well-known Armenian painter. 
Chantal Mauduit, moun- 
taineer, died Mount Dhaulagiri 
I, Nepal 16 May, aged 34. 
France's best-known female 
climber, she had scaled six of the 
world's 14 peaks above 8,090 
metres. 

Mordechai Sferigter, writer and 
journalist, died New York 10 
May, aged 74. Editor since 
1987 of Forverts (“Forward"), 
the oldest Yiddish newspaper in 
the world. 

Bill Bowman, businessman, 
died 1 1 May, aged 65. Chairman 
of the Covent Garden Market 
Authority 1988-98. 


Open University, 5tr. Judge Linda 
Davies, circuit judge. 53; Mr Gini 
EasnvtKjd. actor. 6S: .Admiral Sir 
James Eberle. former Director. Roy- 
al institute of International Affairs, 
71; Mr Andrew Gntna. jeweller. 77; 
Sir Ronald HampcL, chairman. ICL 
66; bliss Debbie Slonr e. aerobics ex- 
ponent. 52; Mr John PrcscoU MP. 
Deputy Prime Minister. 6ft Lard 
Sandberg, hanker. 71; Sir Nefl Shaw, 
chairman. Hue and Lyle. 6ft. Miss Iso- 
bel Stoatc, former diplomat. 71; Sir 
William fay lor, fVeadenL Society for 
Research in Higher Education'. 6& 
Sir Michael Turner. High Court 
judge. 67; Mr Terry 'Voile, former 
Archbishop of Canterbury's adviser 
on Anglican Communion Attains 59. 


FAITH & REASON 


We struggle with the cosmic powers of consumerism 


The season of the spirit must 
take us into a murkier realm 
than might be supposed, 
writes Elaine Storkey. 


Anniversaries 


TODAY: Births Peter the Great. 
Tsar ot Russia. 1672. Deaths Joan 
of Arc. burnt at the slake at Rouen 
1431. On this day; the Tint hover- 
craft flight took place at Cones. Isle 
of Wight, 1959. Today is ihe Feast 
Day of St Exupe ran tinsel Ravenna. 
Sr Ferdinand of Castile. St Isaac of 
Constantinople, Si Joan of Art. St 
Luke Kirby, St Madelp'silus or 
Maugeille and St Walstan. TO- 
MORROW: Births: William Heath 
Robinson, illustrator. 1872. Deathss 
Adolf Etchmatm, Nazi war crimiiuL 
hanged, 1967. On this day. the While 
Star liner Titanic was bandied at 
Belfast, 1911. Tomorrow is Whit 
Sunday and the Feast Day of Saints 
Conti is. Caatiaous, Gmiianclla aod 
Prorus, S: McchlUdisof EdelMcncn 
and St Pctromlla. 


Lectures 

TODAY 

Victoria and Albert Museum: Ter- 
ry Blaxham. "Medieval Clothing 
Depicted in An", ZJOpra. 


WE LIVE ip an era where “spirit" is 
back in vogue. There are still people 
around who are materialists by intel- 
lectual commitment, believing only m 
practicality and what we can perceive 
through ihe senses. Bui they are a dwin- 
dling hand, Most people now readily ac- 
knowledge that what we see or hear is 
only a very small part of the complex 
reality that exists; contemporary sci- 
entific research makes it hard for us to 
believe anything eke. What is more, we 
recognise that man)' things which mat- 
ter most in our daily lives lie beyond our 
senses; love, values, morality, lime, 
space, the past, persons, communities, 
even logic. So it has become so much 
easier to accept that the world is a in- 
tricate mixture of what is seen and un- 
seen. and that the unseen includes the 
spiritual. The spiritual is part of our 
own sc his also, for we are more than 
anatomy, neurology and cell structures. 


There is a problem here, though. 
This idea of the spiritual can become 
a vague, amorphous category which has 
□o shape or structure. We can talk of 
“spiritual values" or of something hav- 
ing a “spiritual quality", hy which wc 
usually mean something ethereal and 
profound, but we arc not always sure 
what. Or we can identify the spiritual 
with durations where wy feel moved or 
exhilarated, until it seems as if there ore 
spirits everywhere; in the trees swaying 
in the wind, the waves lapping on the 
shore, the rugged boulders on the 
cliffs. In effect wc turn the spiritual into 
an nebulous, benign zone, an alterna- 
tive realm beyond the physical which 
holds the most sublime experiences for 
people who delve deeply. And those 
who urge US to develop our spirit tell 
us that we can then transcend materi- 
al existence and experience the world 
aright. 

Yet developing our spirituality docs 
not automatically lead us gently towards 
truth and beauty. Identifying the spir- 
it does not ensure peace or joy. Because 
the spiritual is not a single, neutral zone. 
Nor is it necessarily benign. It isa place 
of contest, and we are dose to the cen- 
tre of the battle. For there are many ri- 
val forces after our spirits, and those 


which wc recognise least have the 
greatest power. Consumerism is one of 
them, claiming our allegiance as thor- 
oughly in the spiritual realm as in ihe 
financial. Every 15 minutes it broadcasts 
its message that it is blessed to consume, 
and invites us to make this the central 
spiritual truth of our lives. But when we 
allow such commercialism to feed us. 
our spirits become thin. As we face 
these contests eveiy day the idea of the 
spiritual as a neutral or benign realm 
soon flies in the face of our real expe- 
rience. We And. for example, we can be 
invaded by a spirit of greed more eas- 
ily than one of generosity, of bitterness 
rather than love, of injustice rather than 
fairness. In fact we can become all loo 
aware of quite sinister forces making 
a bid for our spiritual lives and de- 
manding our energy. So it is not the 
existence of the spiritual that deepens 
our experience of reality; it is how we 
allow our spirits to be moulded. 

The earliest Christian writers were 
in no doubt about this point. insisting 
that “our struggle is not against enemies 
of Wood and flesh, but against . . . cos- 
mic powers of this present darkness, 
against the spiritual forces of evil'. It 
is no less a struggle when evil mas- 
querades nonchalantly as normality, and 


spirituality itself becomes neutralised. 
What is needed is a way of somehow 
exposing the spiritual realm, allowing 
what is unseen to be seen, so we can 
separate the spirit of goodness from the 
spirits of destruction. At one level this 
exposure takes each day. in the attitudes 
people exhibit in their lives. Violent 
anger, jealousy, strife, impurity, quar- 
rels, unfairness, idolatry are reflections 
of a distorted spirituality, whereas 
love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, 
faithfulness, generosity, self-control 
are described as fruits of the Holy Spir- 
it of God whose arrival among Jesus’s 
disciples after the Resurrection is cel- 
ebrated by Christians at Pentecost 
morrow. Then the Holy Spirit spoke not 
J«st to people’s spirits, but to their un- 
derstanding also; came not just to the 
spiritual world, but to the world that we 
see and hear. For there are not two 
worlds but one: the creation of the iov- 
ing God who calls us to live our lives 
with integrity and spiritual discernment 
Today we struggle against contem- 
porary powers which would control our 
spirits, and shape the spirituality of our 
culture. And wc have been given tbere- 
sponsibflity of choosing the spiritual di- 
rection which leads to freedom rather 
than servitude. 
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Second and third-liners take up the running 


MARKET REPORT 



DEREK PAIN 


SELL in May and go away, 
probably the oldest of the 
slock market proverbs, has 
once again turned out to be 
completely wide of the mark. 

Although Footsie has dil- 
Ued and dallied throughout the 
month the rest of the market 
has been in rampant form as 
second and third-liners have 
taken. up the Tunning from the 
rather jaded looking blue 
chips. 

As Footsie has fallen just 
57.6 points to 5.870.7 sup- 
porting indices have made 
dramatic progress. 

The mid cap has surged 
nearly 300 points, hitting a 
peak this week, and (he small 
cap has climbed 127 to a high. 

The merry month of May 
did not, however, enjoy a rap- 
turous close. Worries still per- 
sist about Asian markets and 
Moscow's steadier display does 
not cany much conviction. 

A nagging feeling that 
domestic interest rates could 
be set for a surprise increase 
already retarded sentiment. 


Trading volume looked 
high hut big trades in the 
once crippled Queens Moat 
Houses, the hole! chain, bal- 
looned turnover. 

QMH jumped 4.$p to 
36J5p. highest since the shares 
returned from suspension 
three years ago, as Basque Na- 
tional*: de Paris Suisse sold its 
17 percent stake. It was placed 
by stockbroker Cazunovc with 
institutional investors. Most 
of the French interest was ac- 
quired in the low teens. 

Helped by the [67 million 
recorded QMH volume, 
market turnover topped 1 bil- 
lion shares. 

Asda,, contemplating a 
trading alliance with King- 
fisher. fell lp to 182p. The 
most flirtatious Footsie con- 
stituent is also rumoured to be 
talking about a possible trad- 
ing pack with Storehouse, up 
lOp to 279p. Positive com- 
ments from Salomon Smith 
Barney also helped sentiment. 

HHlsdowu, on the dramat- 
ic and sudden breakdown of its 


merger talks with Unigate, 
slumped 23 Jp to I83p. Uni- 
gal c, expressing relief that such 
an ambitious had been 
aborted, rose 28.5p to 66Sp. 

Compass, the contract 
caterer, jumped 85p to l,270p 
on RentoUl iniffri bid hopes 
and indications that the shares 
could be joining Morgan Stan- 
ley's influential international 
index. Rentokii was again 
heavily traded, gaining 12p to 
427.5p. MFI struggled up just 
Up to 79p, on talk of corpo- 
rate actioo. 

Brewer Bass frothed 33p 
higher to l,I25p. Morgan 
Stanley support was responsi- 
ble. The investment house 
has apparently dropped Gen- 
eral Electric Co from its buy 
list in favour of Bass. GEC fell 
4p to 5Q2p. 

Beazer, the house builder, 
managed a further lip gain 
to 23]p on persistent chatter 
that a bid is being prepared. 
The shares are at their highest 
since they returned U> market 
in 1994. 


British Aerospace, 24p up 
at 543p. responded to the de- 
velopment of a joint venture 
with the French Dassault Avi- 
ation to research hi-tech sys- 
tems for combat aircraft. 

On the banking pitch, 
HSBC gained 57p to 1.600p 
after a bullish trading state- 
ment which prompted Morgan 
Stanley to produce a near 
2.200p target 


Share Spotlight 

share price, poice 
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Irish banks, with Panmure 
Gordon suggesting a possible 
25 per cent upside, were firm. 
Allied Irish improved I Op to 
8043p. 

United Assurance gained 
37 Jp to 6Up. Andrew 
Longhuret, the man who de- 
veloped Cheltenham & 
Gloucester Building Society 
before being squeezed out 
after the Lloyds TSB take over, 
is to become chairman and 
Alan Frost. Abbey Life 
managing director, chief 
executive. 

Booker, the food group, 
held at 296p against 479p a few 
years ago. The yearly meeting 
is due next week when details 
of a strategic review should be 
known. A break-up is thought 
likely. 

Computer group CMG 
traded at 1 ,720p, an effective 
55p grdn, after its bonus issue. 
The slimlining operation did 
not, however, go to well in 
Amsterdam, where confusion 
prompted a share suspension. 

Internet Technology’s run 


continued with a 135p gain to 

1793p. 

Spnrgo Consulting, where 
an American bid has been 
agreed, rose 6.5p to 2S4p. 
Comino, an IT group, put on 
16p to a 270 .5p peak. The 
shares have climbed more 
than lOOp in a few weeks. 
There was the inevitable 
takeover talk. 

Driancey.au obscure prop- 
erty group, was comfortably 
the day's top petfotmer, jump- 
ing 46 per cent to 150p. 
George Soros, the currency 
trader famed for breaking the 
Bank of England, has de- 
scended on the company. 

He intends to make De- 
lanccy his British vehicle and 
is pumping £100m into the 
property minnow. The deal 
also indudes the acquisition of 
a property advisory company 
owned by the Ritblat family. 
The shares were 65_5p in 
November. 

Metsec an engineer, rose 
30p to 2552ip on a 260p 
(£4 1.6m) Austrian offer. 


taki ng sto ck 

MALLETT, ope of London’s 
oldest antique dealers, has a 
oew and powerful investoc 
Lord Weinstock, creator of 
General Electric Co, has 
emerged as a 29.93 per cent 
shareholder. The stake was 
acquired from the Al-Fayeds’ 
HarTod Holdings. But Lord 
Wemstoek, 73, does not 
apponr to be coming out of 
retirement. He regards the 
shareholding as a long term 
investment and be is well 
known to the company 
started in Bath 130 years ago. 
fire years ago Mallett called 
off merger talks with Asp res 
the jeweller. The antique 
dealer's shares welcomed the 
fl frnig tecfe arrival with a 20p 
gain to 122 ^p, a high. 

WIGGINS, the property 
developer which has caught 
the aviation bug, rose 2J5p to 
l4j5p after up a new 
dvil airline operation at 
Kent's Mansion Airport 
which it acquired last yean 
The alliance is with Air 
Atlanta Icelandic operating 
17 aircraft The airline should 
land at Mansion in July. 
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Soros buys into UK property 

By Lea Pat erson property company. Shares in Delancey man, is expected to step down once the “Its a bit of a tridey Soros family. . ... . , 


George Soros Already had 
links with the Ritblat family 


GEORGE SOROS, the man who made 
SIbn when the pound fell out of the ex- 
change rate mech anism, is buying into the 

UK property sector through a deal which 

also gives the billionaire investor a UK 
stock market vehicle. 

The move is being seen as a thumbs 
up for the UK property market from Mr 
Soros, a speculator who inspires legions 
of copycat investors the world over. 

Quantum Realty Fund, which is man, 
aged by Soros Fund Management, is to 
take a controlling shareholding in 
Delancey Estates, a hitherto little-known 


property company. Shares in Delancey man, is expected to step down once the “Its a bit of a tricky S^^Snify- .. 

leapt by almost 50 per cent at the news deal is completed in early July. il” 581(1 Rjjkt ? f 1 ? t ^ i, ow Mr Wagman said he initiated bjti®. ' - ■ 

to close at 150p, up 47.5p. Mr Wagman said: “These proposals in Delancey. Well just have to see Qaannm^ winch was more than 

Although Quantum will provide fi- wiU transform Delancey’s profile and the it goes." «/.FPE deal invest in Delancey as loDg as it hao tne ■ 

nancial backing for Delancey, manage- opportunities available to the company." The Quantum-Deiaocey- . . right management team. 

ment for the property company will be Quantum Realty is investing £100 Jm cements years of HHjperatia _ ht m Given Mr Soros’s links with the Kit- 

provided by Freehold Portfolios Estates in Delancey, a sum which will give it a 66.7 the Ritblat and Soros farain u family, FPE seemed the natural place 

(FPE), a property advisory company per cent stake. Delancey plans to raise a Realty and British Land entbar to turn for managerial input, Mr ^V&gnian 

owned by James Ritblat, son of John Rit- further £28m via a share issue. _ joint venture between 1992 aim 

Hint, th^ fnrmirlshlp rhairman nf Rn'rieh l.nwc VitMnt unit hn4M> trt MflA With initiative 103022™ by JflfflCS Kll ■ ..rill lniripd OU the 


ownea Dy James tuuuat, son ot jonn Kit- turtner tzam via a snare issue. jz~ Z — ' 

blat, the formidable chairman of Bridsb James Ritblat will have to cope with initiative managed by James Kit 
Land. Delancey is to buy FPE in a deal some interesting shareholder dynamics in The joint venture was trough o 

which could net Mr Ritblat Junior as his new role. His father currently holds end “amicably” in 1994 after uuaa 
much as £4m in Delancey stock. 27 per cent of Delancey , although this decided to “reallocate its 8586 ’ 

ni - >n «_ _ > *7 n/vnriJmn tn nnft sniirce. But JalQCS RlC~ 


■UlVM VUIMU UWL |TU AViLUlUl OO UM U&W AUlVr A UO lOUIWI VIUIVU^ — 

auch as £4m in Delancey stock. 27 per cent of Delancey , although this decided to 

James Ritblat will become managing stake will be diluted to just under 7 per according to — : — 

director of the new Delancey Estates, cent once the Quantum deal goes blat evidently managed to unpress tne 

Colin Wagman, Delancey’s current chair- through. powers that be - his company FPE now 


initiative managed by James Ritblat. ”■ R[tbI t ^ ^ joined on the 

The joint venture was brought to an James Ritolat wui pc j Kat ^ 

eud-aiiicably” in 1994 after Quantum and Martin 
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By Stephen Vines 

m Hong Kong 


JAPAN yesterday unveiled its 
worst unemployment figures 
since World War n, as the yen 
slumped to a seven-year low 
against the dollar. Although the 
news cast a pall over Japanese 
markets it registered nothing like 
the shock of the Hong Kong gov- 
ernment’s revelation that the 
economy had slid into recession 
for the first time in 13 years. 

In the first quarter of the 
year, Hong Kong's economic 
growth declined by 2 per cent 
in real terms, a drop far worse 
than expected by investors. The 
stock market was closed when 
the announcement was made 
and so did not respond but fears 
over the economy have caused 
a 65 per cent fall in share 
prices over the past week. 

Sir Donald Tsang. the Fi- 
nancial Secretary, was forced fi- , 
nally to adroit that his 3.5 per 
cent growth target for the year 
was unattainable. Describing 
the present situation as “an un- 
precedented economic up- 1 
heavaT, Sir Donald said be was 
no longer able to provide an eco- 1 
nomic forecast for the full year. 

However, the consensus of j 
most private sector forecasts is 
for flat, or at best marginal, eco- 
nomic growth, most of which is I 
expected in the last quarter. A ' 
sharp decline in tourism and I 
much reduced consumer and ! 
capital spending were cited as 
reasons for the economy edg- 
ing into recession. 

In Japan, where bad news 
has flowed freely for some time, 
the announcement of a 4.1 per 
cent unemployment level and 
the market's dispatch of the yen 
to an exchange rate of 139.23 
against the US dollar, barely 
shook the stock market, where 
prices fell less than 1 per cent. 

The steady faD of the yen has 
caused the Japanese currency to 
crash through successive barri- 
ers where support was expect- 
ed. Intervention by the Bank of 
Japan to prop up the yen has 
proved ineffective in the past. 
US support may now come 

into play. Yesterday Thomas 
Foley, the US ambassador in 
Tbkyo. said Washington was 
dose ty watching the rapidly ris- 
ing US'Japan trade imbalance. 

Legislators in Tokyo yester- 
day passed a package of mea- 
sures to cut income taxes and 
boost public spending, primar- 
ily aimed at lifting domestic con- 
sumption off the floor. 


THE GROWTH in exports 
has stopped, offidal figures 
showed yesterday. The news 
followed a warning on Thurs- 
day from the Confederation of 
British Industry that new export 
orders had fallen to a 15-year 
low as a result of the strong 
pound. 

Although the latest headline 
figures for the deficit in trade 
in goods showed an improve- 
ment, thanks in large part to oil 
and erratic items, the shortfall 
in the first quarter of this year 
was the biggest for nearly eight 
years. 

The gap between the value 
of goods exports and imports 
in January-March was £3J2bn, 
up from£2bn in the final quar- 
ter of last year. March’s deficit 
of £l-5bn was about £600m bet- 
ter than February’s, partly re- 
flecting unusually higb aircraft 
exports. 

The defidt with non-EU 
countries alone dipped to 
£715m in April from £lbn the 
previous month, again partly 
because of erratic items: but 
had risen to £3.4bn in the first 
quarter from just under £3bn. 
Exports to the most troubled 
Asian economies once again 
fell in April, and are running 
well below last year’s levels. 

Underlying export volumes 
fell by 0.4 per cent in the first 
quarter, compared to a 0.9 per 
cent drop in import volumes. 
The Office for National Sta- 
tistics said trends in both were 
broadly flat 


Most City analysts are now 
gloomy about Britain's trade 
prospects despite the recent dip 
in the pound. 

Kevin Darlington, an econ- 
omist at ABN-Amro, said tbe 
painful cuts exporters have 
made in profit margins had not 
been enough to preserve mar- 
ket share. Export prices have 
fallen just 7 per cent in two years 
while tbe pound has climbed by 
more than 25 per cent 

“Exporters are pricing them- 
selves out of export markets and 
it comes as no surprise, there- 
fore, to see a growing effect on 
trade volumes,” he said. 

Terry Cook, director of the 
North Wsst Chambers of Com- 
merce, said local manufactur- 
ers had cut their profit margins 
in a bid to keep market share. 

“Those companies which 
have always competed on price 
are particularly vulnerable dow. 
Those competing on quality 
have been able to continue that 
for some time, but their ad- 
vantage is starting to be eroded 
too," he said. 

Industrialists hope that the 
Bank of England’s Monetary 
Policy Committee will once 
again vote against an increase 
in interest rales after its meet- 
ing next week. The pound 
has fallen more than 5 per cent 
in value from its peak in ear- 
ly April, bat this welcome 
slide has come to a temporary 
halt. 

Sterling ended nearly a 
pfennig higher at just under 
DM2.91 yesterday. Its index 
against a range of currencies 
was up 03 at 103.6. 


By Andrew Marshal? 

in Washington 
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Andrew S Grove, chairman of Intel, whose processors control 80 per cent of PCs 


US competition authorities 
were yesterday preparing an 
anti-trust action against the 
chip-maker Intel. It is the sec- 
ond high-profile move against 
the companies which domi- 
nate global markets for high- 
technology equipment 

The Federal Trade Com- 
mission is likely to charge In- 
tel with abusing its 
near-monopoly power in the 
microprocessor market by re- 
fusing to share information 
about its products with com- 
petitors or with companies that 
they have a problem with, re- 
ports said. Intel makes the mi- 
croprocessors that control more 
than 80 per cent of persona] 
computers, producing the 286, 
386 and 486 (the x86 series) and 
the Pentium processor. In par- 
ticular, it has a near-monopoly 
of chips that will run Mi- 
crosoft’s Windows NT 

The move against Intel co- 
incides with anti-trust suits 
against Microsoft, the dominant 
producer of software for per- 
sonal computers, though it is 
not directly related. The suit 
against Microsoft is spear- 
headed by the Justice depart- 
ment and 20 US states; the FTC 
moves may reflect something of 
a turf war, with the FTC - a fed- 
eral agency - intent on staking 
out its claim to the computer 
market against the Depart- 
ment of Justice, a government 
department. 

Just last month, a judge in 
Alabama said that Intel had re- 
fused to share information with 


the computer maker Inter- 
graph, threatening its business. 
Intel is said to have carried out 
similar measures against com- 
puter maker Digital Equip- 
ment Corporation. It is also 
accused of having changed the 
design of its chips so that they 
will only fit certain sockets. 
“This ‘closed architecture’ for 
practical purposes allows Intel, 
by exercising its intellectual 
property rights ... to wield ab- 
solute power over who will and 
who will not be allowed in that 
part of the higb-end computer 
industry that is based on the 
’x86’ architecture," ruled a US 
district judge. 

The design change is seen as 
being aimed its chief competi- . 
tors, AMD and National Semi- ; 
conductor, by encouraging 
computer makers to stick with 
one supplier. - ' 

Intel does not dispute that 
it limits information-sharing, 
but it claims that' it is doing 
nothing illegal. The FTCs case 
is likely to* rest on Intel's mo- 
nopoly position, which, it will 
claim, puts its actions in a dif- 
ferent category from other 
manufacturers. The FTC is still 
preparing its case, and it is pos- 
sible that action could be head- 
ed off by a deal with Intel. 

Lawyers and officials in 
Washington caution against 
seeing the Intel and Microsoft 
cases as evidence of a renewed 
appetite for “trust-busting". 
They say that both cases are un- 
related, with the Microsoft case 
by far the more important 
Even there, they say, it is hard 
to see a pattern developing of 
anti-trust actions. 


UBS denies ‘$700m loss’ claim 


By Lea Paterson 


UBS yesterday issued a cate- 
gorical denial of an article in 
The Economist which alleged 
that the Swiss bank incurred 
losses of up to $700m (£425m) 
at its Singapore branch due to 
“poor risk control". 

77ic Economist alleged that 
Lim Ho Kee. head of the Sin- 
gapore branch, was allowed to 
run his office as a quasi-inde- 
pendent entity. As a result, 
James Loh, Mr Urn's right- 
hand man. was “not monitored 
by UBS's central risk-manage- 
ment department". Mr Loh is 
alleged to have built up sub- 
stantial positions in foreign ex- 
change. interest rates and 
equities. 

UBS insiders told The In- 


dependent that Mr Lhn was “a 
bit of a maverick" who. unlike 
most other regional heads, “was 
never seen in the London office”. 

It is not the first time the 
bank - which yesterday de- 
fended its risk management 
procedures - has faced allega- 
tions of lax credit control. Ear- 
lier this year, amid intense 
media speculation, the bank 
admitted it lost almost £200m cm 
equity derivative and proprietary 
equity trading during 1997. 

The bank's global equities 
derivatives (GED) group - 
again alleged to have been a 
“quasi-independent entity" - 
was at the root of these par- 
ticular trading difficulties. The 
precise amount lost by the 
GED group has never been dis- 
closed, although it has been var- 


iously estimated at between 
5440m and S700m. 

In December, when UBS 
announced it was tn merge 
with rival SBC. some com- 
mentators speculated that 
UBS's equity derivative losses 
allowed SBC to take the upper 
band in the deal. 

Both honks have denied the 
fosses impacted upon the merg- 
er in any way. and Marcel Os- 
pci, SBC's chief executive and 
chief executive-designate of 
the new bank, recently said he 
knew of the losses before the 
merger was announced. 

“It would be interesting to 
know whether Mr Ospel was 
aware of the situation in Sin- 
gapore too." remarked one 
UBS source. 

In a statement yesterday. 


UBS said it had “always been 
fully committed to high stan- 
dards in all areas of its business, 
especially in its risk- manage- 
ment process". The bank went 
on: “UBS rejects this false 
reporting which seriously hurts 
its reputation. In addition, the 
report negatively affects the 
reputation of the bank’s key 
professionals in Singapore and 
elsewhere." 

The bank said its Singa- 
pore branch reported a profit 
after lax of S$29m (£1 1m) in 
1997. It admitted that “as a con- 
sequence of the worsening en- 
vironment in Asia in the first 
months of 1998. provisions for 
credit risks have been in- 
creased. However, the operat- 
ing profit of the region 
continues to be satisfactory". 


Yorkshire Water disappoints 
with dividend-limit ‘gesture’ 


By Andrew Verity 


YORKSH IRE Vfater yesterday 
produced a dividend payment 
which disappointed even the 
most pessimistic of sharehold- 
ers, leading some to believe it 
was trying to make a political 
gesture. 

The shares fell by 17 points 
to 46IJ*p. down 3 per cent, af- 
ter it said it would only pay 2035p 
per share. Gty analysts had ex- 
pected at least 20 -5p. Most had 
hoped for 21p or more. 

Despite a fall in profits to 
£2 16m from £206ra, the City 
was expecting a boost in divi- 
dend in line with other com- 
panies in ihc sector. Anglian 
Water boosted dividends by 13 


per cent this week, while South 
West Whler produced a 12 per 
cunt dividend. 

Kevin Bond, managing di- 
rector, said the company was 
seeking to tighten its balance 
sheet. “We're very conscious of 
the fact that we’re going to haw 
a significant number of com- 
mitment in capital spend be- 
tween 2000 and 2005," he said. 

But the dividend was inter- 
preted by some in the City as 
a political gesture towards lan 
Byalt, director of Ofwat, the wa- 
ter regulator. 

One analyst said: "They are 
trying to impress the regulator 
and there is no point in iL The 
regulator will do what he wants 
to do anyway. It is naive on their 


part to think that the regulator 
will be affected." 

Yorkshire Water has strug- 
gled to find favour with Ofwat 
since 1995, when one of the 
rainiest counties in the country 
Found itself short of water. 

The company was forced to 
invest in infrastructure and 
was hit by a penal pricing 
regime. Unlike rival companies, 
it cannot raise prices up to in- 
flation plus 2.5 per cent. York- 
shire can raise them only as high 

as the retail price index. 

“It is definitely a political 
move. The trouble is, p oliticians 
don’t understand dividends, 
they only understand prices 
and headline profits," said one 
City observer. 
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All roads led to Suharto for Indonesian contracts 


MICHAEL 

HARRISON 

ON THE ETHICS 
OF DEALS IN 
JAKARTA AND THE 
PREDICAMENT 
OF THE 

MULTI-UTILITIES 


DISCREDITED regime awards Trafalgar 
House £385m toll road contract. The 
people rise up and discredited regime is 
removed from power. Question mark over 
future of toll road project. No, we arc no; 
talking about the Birmingham Nonhem 
Relief Road (although we just as easily 
could be). The above scenario actually re- 
lates, unsurprisingly, to Indonesia, where 
a consortium involving Trafalgar (now pan 
of the Norwegian group Kvaerner) and a 
company controlled by former President 
Suharto's eldest daughter may forfeit 
the concession to build a 59km toll road 
in West Java. 

As with many of the “UK firm set to 
lose Indonesian order” stories that are now 
emerging from Jakarta, the fog of war, or 
at least dvfl uprising, has served to cloud 
the picture. Trafalgar, for what it is worth, 
says it shelved the project nine months ago 
and declared '"force majeurc* after deckling 
that the road could not be financed if its 
costs were to be in dollars and revenues 
in the (plunging) local currency. 

Indonesian officials, on the other 
hand, say they lost patience with Trafal- 
gar, which was supposed to have built the 
first stage of the road by now, and arc de- 
termined to re-issue the concession. 

It is a similar picture of confusion in 
East Java, where PowerGen is said to be 
in danger of losing a £1bn contract to build 


a coal-fired station. The governor of the 
region says the contract has been put un- 
der review. ftjwwGen says it is 80 per cent 
complete and remains on course to be 
commissioned ahead of schedule nest year. 

The discrepancies arise, in part, be- 
cause no one in Indonesia knows for sure 
what is going to happen. After living under 
one-man rule for 33 years, local officials 
are testing out the perimeters of their new- 
found powers for the first time. Meanwhile 
in Jakarta itself, an awfu) lot of posi- 
Sohano rationalisation is going on. The 
government officers who now solemnly 
swear to withdraw any contracts that arc 
tainted with nepotism or corruption are 
the same ones who awarded them in the 
first place. 

Trafalgar and PowerGen arc not alone. 
A large number of other UK companies, 
ranging from British Aerospace, Rolls- 
Royce and Thames Water to BP, Rio 
Tin to and United Biscuits, have interests 
in Indonesia. Does the purge now taking 
place there matter to them? And could 
they have done anything to avoid t be 
situation in the firs: instance? The answer 
to the first is a qualified yes. The answer 
to the second is a qualified no. 

The headline numbers sound big but 
the actual exposure of British companies 
is much smaller. For instance PowerGen’s 
equity investment in the Paiton 2 power 


station in East Jarva su far is a modest 
£37m since the project is 80 percent debt- 
fins meed. Similarly, Trafalgar’s direct fi- 
nancial liabilities are small, even though 
the revenues it would forgo if the con- 
cession is withdrawn would be more 
significant. 

Thames' contract u> provide water sup- 
plies for rate half of Jakarta, now also sus- 
pended because of its Suharto links, 
could generate £Z25m in revenues ewer the 
next 25 years. But its maximum exposure 
is S80m, not all of which has yet been 
invested. 

In the case of both Thames and United 
Utilities, it is worth noting that business 
mtq udgements have cost them far more 
than political misjudgements. Two years 
ago Thames wrote off £95m cm ill-fated 
overseas expansion programmes while 
United Uti&ies has lost£90m in the sewers 
beneath Bangkok. 

Could those companies that now risk 
losing their Indonesian contracts have 
avoided getting into this position? The 
short answer is no. As one British exec- 
utive wearily explained, tendering for any 
large project in Jakarta automatically 
meant giving Suharto, or one of his ex- 
tended family, a piece of the action. 

Of course, corporate Britain could have 
pursued an ethical business policy, which 
might have led to it boycotting Indone- 


sia. But where was the pressure for that? 
Certainly not from the Government, 
whose ethical arms policy is in some dis- 
array and which has been strangely silent 
this week on this issue of our commercial 
links to Indonesia- Tbatjusi leaves share- 
holder pressure but how often do ethics 
get in the way of good business? 

Re-inventing the 
water company 

THIS WILL come as a shock to most 
domestic gas, electricity, telephone and 
water customer; but, whisper it softly, they 
may actually be getting a better deal out 
of the so-called “multi-utilities*' than 
shareholders. This is the drift of a joint 
paper published yesterday by the various 
utility regulators. They have concluded not 
only that zhere are benefits to be had from 
being customers of these many-beaded 
beasts but that further regulation to pro- 
tect the consumer is unnecessary. 

As if to reinforce the point, their re- 
port ooihckied wfth a JaO m profits at York- 
shire Water and a lower-iban -expected 
dividend payout. Proof, if it were needed, 
that Yorkshire is now doing to investors 
what it used to do routinely to its 
customers. 


It is true that the multi-utilities- United 

Utilities, Hyicr and Scottish Rawer -have 

underperformed the market. But fear not, 

they are fighting back on behalf of their 
shareholders. They have accepted the 
harsh fact that do matter bow many dif- 
ferent services can be crammed down one 
pipe, at the end of the day, the business 
will remain a.boring old utility and will 

attract a stock market rating to match. 

In an attempt to overcome this they are 
re^nwaringthemselves as go-go higMedv 
nology providers or simply trying 

their true identity. Thus United 
Utilities (North West Water and Norweb) 

is cooaderipg floating off its tde*»ms aim, 

which has invented a technique for link- 
ing customers to the Internet through the 
electricity socket. South West Rhter, 
meanwhile, has decided to rename itself 
Pennon Group. 

The company used to be associated 
with the highest water charges in the land, 
contaminated supplies and dirty beaches. 
From now on it hopes to become as well 
known for being “a group of related en- 
vironmental companies operating in the 
fields of waste management, environ- 
mental instrumentation and construc- 
tion services’*. 

The theory is that ail utilities, not just 
the multi-utilities, are due for a rerating. 
Hope springs eternal. 
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1NG Barings chief quits 
after only five months 

THF CHIEF executive of ING Barings, the investment bank- 
ing arm of Dutch financial services group ING, quit yester- 
day after only five months in the job. The bank, which has 
been hit by recent high-level defections from its corporate 
finance department, said ING chair man Marin us Minder- 
houd would take over responsibility for the investment bank 
until a replacement was found for Arjun Maforani, who joined 
from Chase Manhattan. 

Banking sources said Mr Mathrani’s departure was de- 
scribed in an internal staff memo from Mr Minderhoud as 
* the result of Mr Mathrani’s differing views on “certain man- 
agement issues including matters relating to the organisa- 
tion of our investment banking activities in Western Europe". 
The sources said the resignation underlined questions over 
the direction of ING's investment banking operation, whose 
future has been the subject of media speculation. 

Fullers beer sales up 12% 

FULLER, Smith & Tinner, the brewing group, yesterday said 
beer sales had jumped by 12 per cent in the year lo 28 March. 
After a disappointing start, beer sales rose to 153,000 bar- 
rels while sales of its leading London Pride brand jumped 
by 14 per cent. The company said it had been hit by poor 
weather in April but added “May was kinder to us”. Profits 
rose by 7.9 per cent to £1 1.9m. 

New mortgages double 

BRITAIN'S banks have seen demand for new mortgages more 
than double m the last two months, according to figures from 
the British Bankers’ Association. Net lending rose to £797m 
in April, up from £276m in February. While much of the in- 
crease was seasonal, the BBA said demand was now pick- 
ing up. However, it said there was “aD element of 
re-mortgaging chum in the housing market". Re-mortgages 
made up a quarter of all new loans. 

Accounting’s big name 

THE ACCOUNTING grants Price Wfcterbouse and Copp- 
ers & Lybrand have said they would be called “Pricewater- 
baaseCbopers" when they merge. The groups said in a 
statement yesterday that the new name would come into ef- 
fect from the beginning of July. PW and Coopers were giv- 
en final regulatory clearance for their merger by the European 
CbminisskjQ on 20 May. The merged group will be the world’s 
largest accounting and consulting firm. 

Investment arm sold 

THE 15th largest bank in America, BankBoston, yesterday 
.announced that it bad agreed to buy BankAmerica’s in- 
vestment banking arm, Robertson Stephens, for a total of 
$800m. Robertson Stephens put itself on the block after 
BankAmerica agreed to merge with NationsBank earlier this 
year. BankBoston, which has been beefing up its underwriting 
and investment banking operations, said it would pay 
$40Qm in cash, an additional $300m over four years, andSlOGm 
. of stock options granted at market price. The deal’s after- 
tax value currently is about $550m, it said. 

Fire costs Boots £30m 

BOOTS wffl reveal next week that sales at its Boots the 
Chemists stores were affected by a serious fee at a key ware- 
■ bouse itffoe run-up to the Christmas trading penod last year. 
The Oc^jber fee near the group’s head office in Notting- 
ham, destroyed a warehouse the size of five football pitch- 
es. whiefc was carrying 124*00 lines of stock. Boots is 
re-building the warehouse at a cost of £30m. This sum is in- 
sured bo£ the disruption affected sales at Boots. Boots re- 
. ports is fnifyeax resultsnext Thursday and is expected to show 
pre-tax, ^-exceptional profits of around £550m up from 
£536m in fee previous year. 

More backs Clear deal 

A" 4 . 

THE |k)ARD of the street advertising firm More Group 
said rtwas recommending its shareholders accept an offer 
to buyffie company from Tfexas-based Clear Channel Com- 
munica&ons Irik Clear Channel said in the same statement 
that its offer of £11.10 per share will not be increased. 
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HSBC 
chairman 
bows out 
in style 


SIR William Purves bowed 
out as chairman of HSBC 
yesterday with an upbeat 
trading statement, delivered 
to shareholders at the hank’s 
annual general meeting. 

“Performance in the first 
quarter of this year was in 
line with oar plan, with some 
entities slightly ahead of ex- 
pectations*’, Sir William said. 
However; the HSBC chief ad- 
mitted that the Asian crisis 
could still damage the 
group’s results. 

“FfcUont from the econom- 
ic downturn in Asia contin- 
ues to emerge,” Sir William 
told shareholders. 

Shares in HSBC, owner of 
Midland Bank, have taken a 
pounding in recent days in 
the face of renewed turbu- 
lence in the Asian region. 
Yesterday though, the bank’s 
shares fared better; closing 
up 57p at l,600pb HSBC is 
also listed in Hong Kong and 
does notch of its business in 
Asia. 

Sir William - who has 
been with HSBC for 44 years 
- said the hank had yet to nse 
any of the provisions it had 
made against potential bad 
debts in Asia. 



Anger as 
Unigate’s 
Hillsdown 
deal fails 


By Nigel Cope 

Associate City Editor 


Sir William Purves (centre), the outgoing chairman who leaves after 44 years with HSBC 


Brewin buys Wise for £24m 


By Nigel Cope 

Associate Gty Editor 


THE stockbroking group 
Brewin Dolphin yesterday com- 
pleted its £24m purchase of 
Wise Speke, the private client 
broker, from the insurance 
agency Ockham Holdings. 
Brewin Dolphin claimed 

the deal would make it the sec- 
ond-largest private client 
stockbroker in the country af- 
ter Greig Middleton with 


54,000 clients and £12bn under 
management. It said the ac- 
quisition would also strength- 
en its geographic coverage, 
particularly in the North of 
England. Wise Speke is based 
in Newcastle. 

The deal is being financed 
by a placing and open offer of 
4 for 13 shares at 368p, raising 
£244m neL of expenses. . 

Brewin Dolphin forecast it 
should make a pre-tax profit of 
£5.75m in the six months to 26 


June and said the acquisition 
would enhance its earnings per 
share in the first full year of 
ownership. 

Brewin said it might make 
a deferred performance relat- 
ed allocation of shares with a 
value of up to film to Wise 
Speke’s management. 

Wise Speke has 19,000 
client accounts and has £24fba 
under management. The busi- 
ness recorded a pre-tax profit 
of £3.4m last year including a 


£lm exceptional gain from dis- 
posals. Net assets were £6. 8m. 

Ockham's strategy is to spe- 
cialise in non-standard motor 
insurance in Britain. It w31 use 
the proceeds of the sale to fund 
further underwriting of its 
Highway motor insurance busi- 


Ockham said yesterday that 
it intends to pay an interim div- 
idend of 1 .6p > for the six months 
to 30 June. Ics shares dosed 9p 
higher at 154.5p. 


UNIGATE’S £1.6bn bid for 
Hillsdown Holdings collapsed 
in a welter of recriminations 
yesterday alter the dairy group 
dramatically walked away from 
the deal at the last minute. 

Unigate claimed it had with- 
drawn its offer after looking at 
additional information about 
Hillsdown’s trading perfor- 
mance. “We were not able to 
support HDlsdown’s views of its 
prospects," it said. 

Hillsdown dismissed the 
claims, saying the information 
was not materially different 
from its trading statement to 
shareholders at its annual meet- 
ing earlier this month. It 
claimed Unigate had got cold 
feet after taking calls from in- 
stitutional investors worried 
about tbe effects of the deal of 
the share price. It further hint- 
ed at a boardroom split at Uni- 
gate with tbe chainnan. Ian 
Martin, keen on the deal but the 
chief executive, Sir Ross Buck- 
land, cooler. 

According to Hillsdown the 
talks were proceeding well late 
into the night at Lazards, Uni- 
gate’s financial advisers. The 
talks took place mainly be- 
tween Sir John Nott and 
Michael Teacher from Hills- 
down and Ian Martin and John 
Wforby, Uo igpte's chairman and 
finance director respectively. 

Sir Ross arrived later to 
take part in the talks for die first 
time. Hillsdown claims that 
though be appeared satisfied, 
the Unigate group suddenly 
broke off for a meeting in a sep- 
arate room. After two horns 
they emerged at 130am to say 
the deal was off. 

Hillsdown called Unigate’s 
approach to the bid “shambol- 
ic". A spokesman added: “This 


is the fourth time since last Au- 
gust that Unigate has made an 
approach to Hillsdown. I don’t 
think they will be coining back." 

Unigate denied there was a 
spliL “The board was united go- 
in gin to this and united coming 
out,” it said. Unigate did not 
rule out coining back but indi- 
cated that it would be at a lot 
less than 21 7p per share. 

Unigate's institutional in- 
vestors were not unhappy about 
the deal's collapse. One said: 
“There was a degree of uncer- 
tainly as to whether this deal 
could stake up for Unigate as 
this price." 

David Laing, analyst at Hen- 
derson Crosthwaite, said: “You 
felt there wasn't much value in 
it for Unigate shareholders at 
that price: Now Unigate has had 
a bit of a revolt from its share- 
holders and Hillsdown has to go 
bade to tbe drawing board." 

Investors were intrigued by 
the behaviour of Unigate’s 
team. “Ian M art in comes from 
Grand Metropolitan so he has 
a deal-making background," 
one said. “But as chainnan his 
job is to be running the board, 
nbt getting involved in things 
like this. It makes you wonder 
about his role." 

Another said: “There is no 
shame in walking away from a 
deal if you don’t think it is right 

Unigate’s shares had lost al- 
most 200p since news of the 
deal leaked. They bounced 
283p to 665p yesterday, re- 
flecting relief that it was dead. 

HUtaiown shares fell 23-5p 
to 183p. Tbe company will now 
press ahead with its break-up 
plan that will see shareholders 
receive shares in three separate 
quoted companies. The chilled 
foods and house-building divi- 
sions will be floated off while 
the furniture business will be 
sold. 


Virgin float depends on 
track upgrade ruling 


VIRGIN RAIL expects to de- 
cide on a floatation within 
weeks, t£ said yesterday - as 
soon as the rail regulator dears 
its plans for upgrading the 
West Cbast Main Line. 

The planned upgrade of 
fof signalling and raffing 
Stock, which will cost biliioDS of 
pounds, is being examined by 
the regulator. 

Richard Branson, owner of 
Virgin Group which owns 41 
per cent of Virgin Rail, said: 
“The sign-off of tbe upgrade 
has to be done before any an- 
nouncement We have to sign- 
off the deals and they have to 
be in place first A few ticks are 
needed and then we are ready 
to go.” 

One company source later 


added that the rail regulator 
could make a final derision on 
the rail upgrade “within a few 
weeks". 

That will free Virgin to 
make its float derision, but it 
refused to elaborate. The mar- 
ket expected a float in June, 
but this timetable is now. cer- 
tain to slip to later in the sum- 
mer. 

If Virgin goes ahead with the 
float, industry sources indicated 
it could be worth £25 0m. 

Other shareholders in Vir- 
gin raD include JP Morgan 
and Bankers Trust Virgin re- 
fused to comment on whether 
it was considering a retail of- 
fering, but it said it was confi - ' 
dent it could secure backing if 
the float went ahead. , 


Charity hospitals to sue over 
PPP chief’s remarks on safety 


By Andrew Verity 

CHARITY hospitals are set to 
bring a' libel action against 
PPP, Britain's second largest 
health insurer, over whatthey 
claim are defamatory com- 
ments made by its chief exec- 
utive. 

The Federation of Charity 
Hospitals yesterday said it was 
consulting its lawyers over re- 
marks by Peter Owen, chief ex- 
ecutive of PPP, that allegedly 
implied some of its members’ 
hospitals were unsafe. 

• Mr Owen was asked by a 
policyholder at PPP's AGM to 
say how he derided which hos- 


•r. 


pitals would be ditched from its 
list of care providers. 

Mr Owen replied: “There is 
a very rigorous process that is 
gone through with all of the 
hospitals in afl the areas where 
we ascertain the levels of safe- 
ty at the hospital and the range 
of services they can provide, 
and it is on that basis that we 
make the choice:” 

Tire federation, which rep- 
resents 65 per cent of hospitals 
in the charity sector, said the 
implication of the remarks was 
that member hospitals which 
had been de-list ed by 'PPP 
were unsafe. 

Gerald Pflkmgtoh, chief ex- 


ecutive of tbe federation, said: 
“This is a shocking statement 
and was made to a subscribers’ 
meeting where tbe public were 
present. We have no doubt 
this is defamatory about our 
members and we will take 
whatever steps are necessary." 

In the last two years, tension 
has risen between private med- 
ical insurers mid foe hospitals 
they use. The insurers are des- 
perate to cut costs in order to 
contain a rise in premiums of 
3.5 per cent a year above in- 
flation. 

Insurers such as PPP have 
introduced “network initia- 
tives". Under these schemes. 


foe insurer will only cover 
treatment at a specially select- 
ed network of private hospitals. 
Excluded hospitals face foe 
prospect of losing a large chunk 
of their annua/ income. 

John Neville, a spokesman 
for PPP. declined to comment 
on foe threat of a libel action. 
But he said the network initia- 
tives were merely introducing 
market discipline to private 
hospitals. 

“Our initiatives address foe 
serious over-capacity of private 
hospitals which means tbe 
charges are unnaturally high be- 
cause they are subsidising un- 
occupied beds,” he said. 


m 
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Where heaven and earth collide 


Paul Vallely's 

BRITAIN 

- 
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Iona: As the tiny 
Scottish island 
celebrates another 
hallowed date in 
its sacred calendar, 
is it at risk of 
becoming a spiritual 
theme park for 
middle-dass seekers 
of sanctuary? 


EFFORT is the missing co-efficient 
in most equations about modem trav- 
elling. A few weeks ago, I overheard 
a chap in a travd agent booking a last- 
minute holiday- 'Hie options set out 
before him were Crete, Minorca or 
the Amalfi coast. They were three 
very different countries and yet the 
holiday offered in each was 
essentially the same package. 

More than that, the journey to 
each - Gatwick, a two-hour flight, a 
40-minute drive to the apartment al- 
located on arrival - was identical. I 
thought of him last week as I travelled 
to the Hebridean island of Iona. The 
journey there - involving two trains, 
a ferry, a bus* another ferry, with the 
last stage on foot - was, by contrast, 
a defining process in itself. 

I bad boarded the sleeper amid 
Euston’s metropolitan midnight 
bustle and woken in Scotland. Over 
breakfast, the human geography of 
the Clyde slipped by the window, 
with its factories, houses, and Hi gh- 
rises set out across the estuary. 

Next, the train rocked through 
woods in which dusty carpets of blue- 
bells lay between the birches. It halt- 
ed at small stations with long names* 
which required no pronunciation 
since no one alighted and few 
climbed aboard. 

The ferry crossing from Oban, and 
then the bus across the wide moor- 
lands of Mull served only to height- 
en the gradual sense of estrangement 
from the world of the everyday. So 
that by the time the boat lurched 
across the swifL-numing tides of the 


Sound of Iona, I was reoeptive to the 
idea that I was arriving at a place on 
the edge - a place where, as George 
MacLeod put it, the vefl between 


George MacLeod, or Lord 
MacLeod of Fuinary as he later be- 
came, was the man who in 1938 
founded the Iona Community, 
which next week celebrates its 60th 
anniversary. It was not, of course, 
this which gave the place its repu- 
tation as one of the most sacred 
places in the British Isles. 

That began in 563AD when a 
princely Irish monk named Coluxn- 
ba landed on Iona and founded the 
monastery from which Christiani ty 
spread throughout Britain long be- 
fore Augustine made serious inroads 
out of Canterbury. 

In the intervening centuries, the 
windswept island has been hal- 
lowed by the burial of the medieval 
kings of Norway, Ireland and Scot- 
land. Then, in the I2th century, Regi- 
nald, Lord of the Isles, invited the 
Benedictines to establish the abbey 
whose strong walls gave refuge to the 
poor and the broken for centuries, 

■ It was their ruined buildings . 
which MacLeod and his fellows re- 
built as a place of quiet in which to 
re invigorate themselves for the 
struggles of life in inner-city Glasgow. 

Tbday, there is a deep irony 
about this tiny island, barely three 
miles long, with untamed moorland 
around which its population of 92 
work at their crofts. For, flics sanc- 
tuary at the end of the long journey 



About a quarter of a million people visited Iona Abbey (above) last year. Tourism Is taking its toll 


into silence now receives visitors in 
huge numbers, who by their very 
presence jeopardise what it b they 
have come to seek Most days out- 
side winter, the road between the 
only jetty and the abbey is packed 
with a steady stream of day-trippexs. 

Last year, 200,000 people virit- 
ed it, either fix the 1400th anniveisaiy 
of St Columba’s death or to see the 
grave of John Smith, the former 
Labour leader who lies buried only 
feet from the spot where Macbeth 
and Duncan are said to be interred. 

The flow of viators was such that 
his widow recently agreed to the 
swivelling of the massi ve granite 
stone - which bears Burns’s words' 
"an honest man’s the noblest work 
of God” -because the graves of re- 
cently buried local people were be- 


ing badly trampled by visitors trying 
to read the epitaph. 

b We don’t realty understand 
what brings, them all,” stud the 
Abbey's warden, Peter MflLar, a 
Church of Scotland minister. “Is it 
the search for roots, expressed in the 
sacred? Is it a revolt against the ease 
and comfort of modem life? We 
know so many people don’ t want to 
live destructively and yet feel 
trapped within a system which gives 
them little choices beyond 12 kinds 
of breakfast nexeal at Sainsbux$$. 

“Yet you’d be amazed at Sjo 
number of people who get of# flat 
ferry and say: ‘I feel, at last, lam at 
home.’ What on earth do they 
mean? Many of them . an»’t evegt 
Scottish! Ybu see people ■ ‘ 
hugging the jfrmes.” 


It even affects many who do not 
come. “They write a letter just 
addressed to Iona Abbey, Scotland,” 
he added, “filled with all the pain 
of then lives and just expect that 
someone will open it and somehow 
deal with it. “So, why are people 
flooding to Iona at a time when 
the mainstream churches are 
experiencing a crisis of decline? 

Cynkx dismiss it as merely spir- 
itual tourism for the middle-dass 
seeker after personal fulfilment. . 
And, certainly, there is a lot of ro- 
mantic tosh talked and written 
about the vogue for Celtic spiritu- 
ality. But the world of Columba did 
seem to embody an attitude to life 
loss the modem world is 
; to lament. 

It was a religion of htyth and 


Photograph: Hamfsh Campbell 


poetry rather than theology. Its 
vision was communal rather than 
hierarchical. It believed in the whole- 
ness and goodness of the world, in 
contrast to the idea that the world of 
matter was something to be reject- 
ed in preference to the spiritual- All 
of which chimes in with the ecolog- 
ical concerns oftoday and oar grow- 
ing sense that science and rationafism 
cannot provide all the answers. 

Above all, the boundary be- 
tween the sacred and the secularwas 
dissolved - something George 
MacLeod re-learned six decades 
back. In Govan, in the depressed 
1930s, he concluded that priests 
would never understand their 
parishioners until thdr way of train- 
ing was changed. 

The rebuilding of the Benedictine 


Ahbev began when he brought to- 

rfoved craftsmen and sax trainee 
ril^whom he forced to a<*as 

bbcwnastotfaewoik0s.lt^am^ 

era attempt to recreate 

ban unity of woiiip andworit,^ tom 

and industry, spiritual and maten^. 

You can, however, go too far m 

connecting God with M® 0 !®® 1 "” 
did the pilgrim who arrived last 

month m this place of peniteB^ and 

humility in that ultimate symboUf 
privilege and power, a hehc^pter. 

“If it was an hour from Birming- 
ham probably no one would come,” 
said Peter Millar, whose speech 
patterns are aS wild as his hair. l Tne 
Celtic world was charged with 
energy but it was a hard world. Yej, 
the poor of Glasgow can’t even af- 
ford the train fare here. And we re 
not here to provide a spirituality to 
Tnafcft people more comfortable in 
Knightsbridge-” 

But the greatest irony of Iona is. 
that when the visitors arrive at the 
. Abbey to stay as week-long guests, 
they discover that the Iona Com- 
munity does not live there at all. It 
is not. a monastic community but 
rather a dispersed one. 

Its 220 members and 1,600 as-, 
sociates are bound together tty a five- 
fold rule of daily prayer and mutual 
accountability on how they spend 
their time and income. But they live 
throughout Britain, and throughout 
the world, working largely' In dis- 
advantaged inner-city communi- 
ties, visiting Iona only for retreats. 
Onty a few live in the abbey to head 
a staff of long-term volunteers who 
maintain the rhythm of prayer and 
work in which the visitors join. . 

“The challenge,” said the com- 
munity’s leader, Norman Shanks, 
pondering the 60th anniversary, “is 
to respond to the expansion [in num- 
bers] without losing integrity.” To 
avoid the danger of Iona becoming 
a theme park of privatised, middle- 
class spirituality, the community 
must ding to MacLeod’s vision that 
it will only succeed if it euergises its 
visitors to go back to the everyday 
world to bring about change. ' I - . 

“Iona needs to become more 
prophetic and more -radical,'’ ac- 
cording to Millar. And that, of course, 
may put die heficoptefs off altogether. 
Or mkke their occupants come the 


Sometimes 

IT’S EASIER 
TO TALK 
TO SOMEONE 
YOU 

DONT LIKE 



When you have a problem, it'* the 
most natural thing in the world to wane 
to caDc k through with someone. 

Sometimes, though, this creates 
a n o t h e r problem: who's the best person 
to confide in? 

An obvious choice would be a dose 
friend. But (exit face h. we don't always 
choose our friends for their amazing 
powers of cacz. diplomacy and 
discretion. Tell one parson, and you ray 
end up tailing the world. 

You may be lucky enough to be able 
to talk to someone in your family. Then 
again, you may be one of the large 
number of people who find talking to 
your nearest and dearest agonisingly 
embarrassing. 

A gir lfri e nd or boyfriend? If you can. 
great. But sometimes we don't want to 
expose our weaknesses to those who 
fancy us. 

And sometimes your rel ati on ship is 


the very problem you wane to discuss. 

That's where The Samaritans can be 
useftiL We're more di screet than your 
best mate, well Hsian as carefully as 
you* girlfriend or boyfriend, and we're as 
sympathetic as your family. We’re alto 
non-judgementai. unshoe kable. and 
extremely experienced. 

Our national number k DM5 90 90 90, 
and you ran e-mail us on 
jo@samaritans^rg or visit our 
homepage at wwwAinarrtans.org. 
We’re available 24 hours a day. every 
day of the year. ■ 

And you don’t have to be climbing 
up the walls before you rail us - any 

kiml of problem, big or small, is a good 
enough reason to pick up the phone. 

Cab now. Yoafl find we>e 
remarkably easy to talk to. 


The Samaritans 
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PICTURES OFTHE WEEK Scenes from Expo 1998. The last worid exhibition of diis century Is taking place In Usbon and will run undlM 0(71-293 2534 


Gama’s arrival in India. Highlights of the massive show include an enormous aquarium in *e form of a boat, a virtual-reality dive and the recreation 
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The original trance-dance 



Hide and seek in an Essaouiran street Photograph: Magnum 


This week, a spiritual blues festival begins at Essaouira 
in southern Morocco. By Lulu Norman 


After a long, dusty drive from concrete Agadir, Es- 
saouira appeais in the distance like a shimmering 
citadel. Hippies, tourists, surfers, refugees and lon- 
ers have long found sanctuary in this southern Mo- 
roccan town, far from the hassle of the northern cities. 
Even before its heyday as a trading port in the 18th 
century, sub-Saharan Africans shipped up here, seek- 
ing the produce of Europe in exchange for gold, salt, 
ostrich feathers - and slaves, who brought their own 
and only precious commodity, Gnaoua. 

like the blues, the music of Gnaoua evolved from 
rhythms beat out to ease the suffering of the soul. 
It is still chiefly concerned with the healing of spir- 
itual wounds, using trance, prayer, possession, ex- 
orcism and dervish-like dancing, with music made 
from instruments unique to the tradition: the guen- 
bri, a long-necked three cord lute, the qraqeb. met- 
al castanets, and gpngp drums. 

Gnaoua took root in this area of Morocco, and 
its rituals call on pagan deities or mlouk , as well as 
honouring Islamic saints, claiming spiritual descent 
from Sidna BflaL, Mohammed's son-in-law, who be- 
came the Prophet's first muezzin. 

With the rise of World Music, Gnaoua is fast gain- 
ing recognition outside Africa, and this year Es- 
saouira is hosting the first ever international 
festival of Gnaoua, billed as the original trance-dance 
music. 

The three-day festival will take place on 5, 6 and 
7 June, with six concerts planned. Five of the most 
famous Gnaoua groups will be in action, including 


Ami da Boussou, Abdeslam AQikane, and Mahmoud 
Guinea (who played with Santana in Casablanca). 
Bakbob from Marrakesh and Hassan Hakmoun, 
signed to Reelworld Also playing will be Berber mu- 
sicians called Gauga , allied to Gnaoua. These mu- 
sicians are not only masters of their art, but seen as 
givers of brotherhood and doctors of body and souL 
The festival will also indude a conference on the 
culture of Gnaoua, and the highlight wfli be the sa- 
cred night of the Via or derdeba. 

The liia is a night of ritual possession and div- 
ination. Amid prayer and incantation, ritual 
dance and handclapping. 40 or so spirits and an- 
cestors are invoked, roughly corresponding to cat- 
egories of human sensibilities. Next come the 
fumigations, the sprinkling with rose and orange 
blossom water and the musicians play the guen- 
bri, always sensitive to the audience and reactions 
of those in trance. 

Yet this is not just a matter of a medieval Chris- 
tian-style exorcism, expelling evil spirits from 
those placed in a trance, but also of inviting pos- 
session: the genies dance in their bodies as a heal- 
ing power, to the music played by the Gnaoua 
musicians. At dawn, breakfast is taken and the com- 
pany returns to the secular world. 


The trances are quite something to behold, from 
trembling to raving to epileptic-type fits. But clair- 
voyants and healers are on hand to avert accidents. 
Unlike Arab society at large, women are not ex- 
cluded or secondary but central to the proceed- 
ings; the master of the santuary can be a woman 
- as are many of the spirits invoked, and the clair- 
voyants are usually women, chosen either by hered- 
itary gift or a revelatory illness; sickness is seen 
as a sign you have been chosen by a spirit. The 
devotees and the t ranee cs are often predominantly 
female. 

Stories abound of Lazarus-like healings, of 
physical and mental disturbance cured. A Dutch pro- 
fessor who had been paralysed for 30 years was found 
to have nine devils in residence. The healer brought 
out the oldest devil, reading from the Koran, the 
other devils having died long ago, and the profes- 
sor walked. 

Jane Loveless, the festival's organiser, witnessed 
a healer heating metal in a saucepan, which was then 
held over the head of an 80-year-old woman who 
had suffered a paralysing stroke. Water was poured 
over the metal, the healer then read the forms of 
the newly solidified metal to the sound of incarna- 
tions. The woman began to recover immediately and 


within three weeks had regained total use of her limbs 
and senses. 

All events at the Gnaoua festival arc free, 
though the official liia is by invitation only. How- 
ever, there's every chance of spontaneous lilas break- 
ing out all over town in response to demand. 
Celebrations have a way of spilling out over the 
streets, and many events are programmed around 
town to coincide with the festival, with music, ex- 
hibitions and films pertaining to Gnaoua. 

Essaouira is a small town that has prospered great- 
ly in the last 10 years and has become a welcoming 
haven for all, with an easy rhythm of life, European 
and Berber cafes, fantastic spice markets, good ho- 
tels at all prices and various illicit drinking holes. 
Around the harbour fishermen shake flailing octo- 
pus and fresh fish to tempt passers-by, before grilling 
them for all to eat at trestle tables: behind them the 
great orange hulls of ships-io-be lie stranded on the 
port, and beyond that the beach extends as far as 
the eye can see. 

The best airport with regular flights from Britain is 
Marrakesh, served by British Airways (0345 222111 ) 
from Gatwick and Royal Air Manx ( 0171-439 
4361 ) from Heathrow via Casablanca. For travel out 
on 4 Juju: and back on 11 June, Hamilton Travel 
(0171-344 3344) has a fare of £259 on RAM. From 
Marrakesh, it 's about four hours by bus to Essaouira, 
for £3. For details of the festival contact Jpne Love- 
less on 00 212 4 47 63 47. 


A train 

Last weekend's rail bargain - anywhere 
on Thameslink for £1 - led to thousands 
of travellers being stranded in Brighton 
when the trains couldn't take the strain 
of all the iraveDers. Thisweek's is excellent 
value, too, but with luck supply will meet 
demand. 

From Monday, Great North Eastern 
Railway (0345 225225) is offering up to 
440 miles of rail travel for £12. The Af- 
ter Eight ticket allows unlimited travel on 
its network between S.01pm and 3.30am 
any evening from Monday to Friday. This 
is enough time for the long haul from 
Motherwell via Edinburgh, Newcastle and 

York to London King's Cross - normally 
£72 one-way. 

You must book the ticket by 4pm the 
day before travel. The offer is valid un- 
til 21 August. 


CHECK 
I N 


A boat 

Book a boat trip across the Irish Sea by 
close of business today (4pm), for trav- 
el before 16 July, and you get a second 
ticket for travel in the autumn or next 
spring. Irish Ferries (0990 1 71 71 7) is of- 
fering the deal on its car ferries on the 
Holyhead-Dublin and Pembroke-Rosdarc 
routes. A car plus up to five adults trav- 
elling to (he Irish capital costs £119 for 
up to five days. The free ticket can’t be 
used over Christmas or New Year. 


A plane 

Staying in Ireland, you don't see as 
many old Ilyushins at Shannon airport as 
you used to: a combination of longer- 
rangc aircraft and the collapse of the So- 
viet Union means it is no longer a big 
refuelling base for Aeroflot. The slots are 
filled by new flights from Birmingham and 
London Slanslcd. operated by AB Air- 
lines (0800 45 88 1 1 1 ). These use British 
aircraft, not Russian. 

A room 

Check In rarely makes use of press re- 
leases. preferring to dig around to bring 
you original travel news. But one piece of 
propaganda caught our eye this week. 
Something Special Holiday’s (01992 
557711 ) is offering a week in a chateau in 
Bergerac in June (during the France '98 
World Cup) “for under £22". 


The calculation is bused on 28 people 
sharing the Chateau Lcoutrdic. They had 
better he close friends, since the release 
points nut “the price includes u ferry or 
shuttle crossing for one ear". 

Thai's 28 people, one car. 

A meal 

When The Trawl Show begins its new se- 
ries on Monday (8-30pm BBC2). Juliet 
Morris dines on seafood in Madagascar, 
then secs the amazing dancing lemurs on 
Ihe fourth-largest island on earth. 

A drink 

Copenhagen, the home of Tuborg and 
Carlsberg. is the next target of City to City, 
the regular short-break spot in Wednes- 
day’s Issue of ihe Independent Eye. Cathy 

Packc prescribes bow to gel the most out 
of a £250 escape to the Danish capital. 


A week from now... 

... Copenhagen gets more accessible, 
when Britain's newest airline gains its third 
destination. On 5 June, Go (0845 60 54321 ) 
starts Dying from Stansted to the Danish 
capital. The lead-in fare on British Airways’ 
□o-frills offshoot is£100, but a “wider range 
of fares" will be announced at 9am on 
Monday next week. 

A month from now... 

... pay n visit to the Birmingham Inter- 
national Ja zz Festival, between 29 June 
and 12 July, at venues all over the city. 
Festival hotline: 0121-454 7020 

A year from now... 

... meet Anglophiles from around the 
world at Scarborough Fayre, a festival of 
traditional English songs, dances and folk 
performances, from 28 May to 6 June. 
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■Same company, different 

virtually identical «penen“- P™ 
Lewis, of London, writes thatmy 
evnerience at an Alamo car rental 
SSmer in Fonda was far from unique. 
At Newark airport. New Jersey, ne 
came under the same pressure to 
upgrade to a more expensive model. 

“The man behind the counter 
started telling me that the «oooBjr car 
Td booked and paid for lacked safety 
features’ (unspecified) and, far worae ; 
a radio. ‘For only an extra $20 a day... 

“I conferred with the better hall 
‘save the money', she said, 'and suck 

with the small car 1 . 

“We walked out to the allotted 
parking space and thought we'd made 
amistake. Tm no expert on American 
cam, but this one was huge, with power 
everything -and a radio. There didn t 
seem to be any small care in the 
parking compound. (Incidentally, the 
car parking area at Newark is a pig to 
find and we ended up missing our 
flight home, but that's another story.) 

Victor Carlton, of Bristol, says 
anyone who books the cheapest model 
of car is actually in a strong bargaining 
position- “The cleric who gave you a 
Suzuki Esteem was trying to pull a fast 
one. As soon as be saw your documents 
specifying a sub-compact, he knew he 
had a problem with none in stock. He 
should have immediately offered an 
upgrade at no extra cost, the choice of 
vehicle to be agreed 

“I always specify a sub-compact and 
have been offered any car on the rental 
lot *Hey, how about a Pontiac 
Firebird?’ Providing the car has been 
pre-ordered and paid for, they have no 
choice. In your case he should have 
asked if you minded having a Suzuki 
Esteem as an alternative and, if you 
had a genuine objection, would have 
had to offer a second choice." 

The rule, says Mr Carlton, is always 
to order a sub-compact. “You will 
almost always get an upgrade and if 
not. who needs a big car?" 

Jonathan FVasner writes from 
Niccone in Umbria to say he habitually 
books an A-class car for city driving. 
“On my last trip to San Francisco this 
bad an unexpectedly pleasant, although 
guilt-ridden (for about 15 seconds) 
benefit like yourself, I had order a 
Fiesta-sized car. What did I receive? 
Yes, a VS Ford Mustang in a rather 
fetching red". 

Peter May e-mails from the sunny 
side of cyberspace to say he has “long 
worked on the principle that car rental 
companies at airports never have the 
cheapest car in stock. I always pre- 
order an A-class car and only once 
have I actually driven away in one. 

“The agent usually says something 
like, ‘Well, Mr May, we only have a 
••••*• available* I look blank because I 
know nothing, and care even less, about 
care, so I have no idea wbat a ****** is. 
They explain it is bigger than I ordered 
I think of extra feel and more difficulty 
driving and parking. But they regard it 
as something I should be pleased about 
I have never - never - been asked to 
pay more. You pay the rate for the ear 
group ordered; if they can't supply it 
they give the next group up at no extra 
charge. I have noticed that the shorter 
the rent the bigger the car you geL 

“By the way, I find the web sites of 
the major car rental firms very useful 
for comparing rates, and usually the 
weekly rate is worth using even if the 
rental is less than a week. And if you 
decide to stay at a hotel near the 
airport on the night you arrive, you can 
save a lot by picking up the car at a 
location outside the airport zone." 

Mr Carlton suggests saving the same 
cash by being economical with the 
truth to avoid airport lax on the rental. 

“It is a lax the airport charges for 
the privilege of being allowed to 
shuttle passengers to and from the 
airport. If you don’t use the shuttle you 
don't pay die tax. They don't know 
whether you’ve come in on the shuttle 
or whether someone gave you u lift. 

Tel! a while lie and save SI 5." 

Finally, to avoid being befuddled by 
strange cars, says Mr Carlton, “make a 
checklist of the things you want to know 
about the car, and ask for someone to 
come and show you all the items. I once 
had great difficulty finding the release 
catch for the gas tanks. The depot 
didn't know, they had to ring someone. 
It turned out to be concealed inside the 
glove compartment.” 


THE COOLEST PLACES TO BE THIS SUMMER. 
LISBON, HAVANA AND INSIDE THE VOLVO V40. 


The Vo Uo V4D has air conditioning as standard From £16,155 to £24,355 

VDUfO. A CAR Y(Hj CAN BELIEVE ML 
Call 0800 100 140 for a free video. 
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What happens to a 
tourist resort 
when troubles 
miles away cause 
customers to leave 
abruptly? Last 
week Mark Elliott 
found himself 
almost alone on 
the enchanted 
island of Bali 


Nearly a decade ago I met an 
American couple holidaying, un- 
exoticaUy enough, on the Isle of 
Wight. They liked it well enough, 
but abruptly went home when the 
poll tax riots broke out in London, 

■ r “But that’s a hundred miles 
away,” I exclaimed, suppressing a 
mocking chuckle. Their B&B was 
less amused at their departure. 

Being in Bali Lhis month was 
a distinct case of d£jd vu. 

As fireworks started fazing in 
Jakarta's political tinderbox, 
phone offices and e-mail lounges 
were full of travellers reassuring • 
friends and families. But as news- 
papers bubbled with awful news 
of riots, shootings, casualties and 
embassy airlifts horn Jakarta, the 
hotels began to empty. “But 
Jakarta’s more than 500 miles 
away." Notwithstanding, tourist 
k" numbers slowly but perceptibly 
started to decline, ignoring their 
own observations of Bali’s obvi- 
ous calm. Thousands of new- 
comers failed to arrived as tour 
groups cancelled. 

The Balinese, said to have a 
smile for every emotion, found 
one of their more ironic grins as 
they watched their business dwin- 
dle. 'This is Bali. No trouble 
here," every local reminded us 
with gentle urgency. Throughout 
the riots elsewhere, the most 
newsworthy event in Bali was the 
Kuta Beach opening of the 
world's first Hard Rock Hotel. 
The pant guitar and amp stand- 
ing sentry at its foyer door had no 
mobs to deter. 

Those who retreated should 
turn around: Bali genuinely is the 
island of the gods. While the 
populous west of Indonesia 
4,. turned to Islam centuries ago, the 
Balinese stHl revere the Hindu 
manifestations brought to the 
archipelago in the 5th century by 
Indian traders. Gods here are 
rather playful and need daily ap- 
peasing to avert such obvious 
disasters as the eruptions of the 
volcanoes which form the island’s 
very fabric. 

Every day, homes, businesses 
and even the most tawdry tourist 
hotels deck their shrines, steps 
and swimming pool edges with 
dozens of attractive offerings - 
small handfuls of flowers, along 
with freshly boiled rice and burn- 
ing incense in little hand-woven 
leaf baskets. In Bali there are 
moie shrines than homes. Each 
village has at least three temples, 
and since so many flowers are re- 
. . quired for devotional offerings, 
C almost every home is set amidst 
drooping fronds of orange and vi- 
olet bougainvillaea, scarlet hi- 
biscus, spiky frangipani trees and 
palms sprouting parasitic or- 
chids. 

Even the most “ordinary” Ba- 
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On the terraces -view ever Balinese rice fields 


Photographs Frank Spooner Pictures 


Island of the sods 




linese villages shine with a pho- 
togenic tapestry of colours and a 
timeless Indiana Jones film-set 
quality. Add the volcano peaked 
horizon and dramatic rice terraces, 
and it’s not surprising that the is- 
land is a long term haunt of 
artists and travellers. What is 
more surprising it the obliging way 


in which most of the package 
tourists seem to stick to the pre- 
scribed day trips from the unap- 
pealing beach hubs of Kuta, Nusa 
Dua or Sanur. At leaa that was 
while there still were tourists. 

In Ubud. the island’s artist 
colony and cultural showcase, 
the nightly legong dances contin- 
ued in the royal palace courtyard, 
wnytmgkulu shadow puppets still 
strutted before oil lamps and as 
ever the flower strewn village 
was peacefully sleeping by 10pm. 
The only sign of trouble on the 
whole island came on 20 May. The 
day before President Suharto’s 
resignation, the proposed na- 
tional day of demonstration 
(called off at the last minute) did 
result in a vague sense of tension 
in the bigger Balinese towns 
(Denpasar, Singaraja). Hundreds 
of troops and police guarded 
businesses and posed smiling for 
our photos. Dozens of townsfolk 
looked on, bemused- Bor tourists, 
the only inconvenience was the 
lack of transport -buses and mini- 
vans stayed off the streets and fer- 
ry services to Java were 


interrupted to prevent Javanese 
agents provocateurs coining to stir 
up trouble. 

Nothing else happened. Every- 
one went home early and the 
restaurants extended their happy 
houis in the evening. This was not 
so much in celebration as to 
lunge for the dwindling group of 
remaining foreign customers. 

Even if the tourist numbers do 
make a miraculous recovery, In- 
donesia Is likely to remain a bar- 
gain for at least a few months if 
not years. In 1997, the Indonesian 
currency, the rupiah, traded at 
around 4000 to the pound. Now 
£1 is over 16,000. 

Meanwhile the price rises that 
have caused widespread hard- 
ship for the locals have come 
nowhere near a comparable four 
fold increase. The result is that for 
tourists, everything seems shame- 
fully cheap. But if travellers feel 
guilty about profiting from the 
misfortunes of others, they should 
remember that much of the Ba- 
linese economy is built on 
tourism. 

Even without bargaining, £1 


was enough to charter an outrig- 
ger canoe, rent mask/fins etc and 
pay a two-man crew to drive me 
out on a snorkelling trip from the 
ghostly quiet minor resort of 
Candi Dasa. Another pound paid 
for a sunrise cruise to see the dol- 
phins at Lovina - breakfast 
thrown in - with money bade if 
the dolphins didn't show up (they 
did). Accommodation in the £1- 
2 range includes quite passable 
double rooms with fan, attached 
bathroom and the obligatory 
fresh fruit, coffee and toast break- 
fast For £5-£7/douMe the beds get 
bigger, the bathrooms have hot 
water and there’s a fair chance of 
air conditioning and/or swim- 
ming pool. 

All prices are negotiable. And 
far from adding tax and the usu- 
al summer high season supple- 
ments to your bill, hotels are 
presently offering discounts to 
make up for dwindling num- 
bers. 

Bali may be the island of the 
gods, but its public transport 
system sold its soul to the devil. 
Departures are regular in the 


B ACK T O BALI 

Getting there 

There are no direct flights between the UK 
and Bali; the quickest route, avoiding 
Jakarta, is via Kuala Lumpur or Singapore. 
Discounted fares are widely available; for 
example. Quest Worldwide (0®-S47 2322) 
has a London-Bali return fare of £443 on 
Singapore Airlines. £445 on Malaysia. 

Red tape 

No visas are required for short-term visits 
by British passport holders. 

Tourist information . 

Indonesian Tourist Office, Second Floor, 


Whitehall House, 41 Whitehall, London 
SWIA2BY, 0171-493 0030. 

Government warnings 
Earlier this week the Foreign Office 
softened its travel advice for Bali: *As the 
situation in Bali has been relatively calm, 
and tourist services are operating normally, 
the Embassy has at present no basis for 
advising against the resumption of tourist 
visits to Bali (cransitting Jakarta as 
necessary).** 

For the country as a whole, the FO line 
for travellers is that “We recommend for 
the time being that only those with a 


pressing need should visit Indonesia.” 

For the latest Foreign Office advice, 
contact the Travel Advice Unit on 0171-238 
4503 or 4504, or fax 0171-238 4545; on the 
Internet, at hnp^/www.fmgov.ukf or on 
BBC-2 Ceefax from page 470 onwards. 

The US authorities cake a sterner fine: 
The Department of State warns all US. 
citizens to defer travel to Indonesia and 
strongly urges those Americans in Jakarta 
and Surabaya to depart as soon as possible. 
Americans in other parts of Indonesia, 
including Bali, should consider departing the 
country at this time. 

Simon Colder 


morning? and fares are cheap, but 
even medium seed towns tend to 
have more than ooe bus station, 
and vehicles can get pretty full, 
especially when a goat or two get 
on board with their masters. 
Travellers can get around these 
inconveniences with a system of 
shuttle buses and mini-tours. 
But with the prices so reasonable, 
there is eveiy incentive to rent 
your own Jeep. “Hello Mister, 
Thmsport?” touts hiss from many 
a street comer, but small car-hire 
agencies are better value from 
only 60,000rp (£4) per day with 
chauffeur. 

Petrol is extra, but costs only 
7p per litre. Self-drive may save 
you a pound per day (an inter- 
national drivers licence is re- 
quired) but employing a driver 
saves you a lot of worry avoiding 
pot holes, pedestrians, chickens 
and oncoming vehicles and leaves 
you a chance to enjoy the 
scenery. 

liberated from the con- 
straints of the dreaded bentos 
mini-vans it is easy to reach idyl- 
. lie but lesser known villages like 
Ipeh, Jegu or Jatiluwih where die 
stacked emerald rice terraces 
are at their most spectacular. A 
Jeep also makes it easier to de- 
scend the rough road into Mt 
Bator’s volcanic crater, or to 
reach tbe delightfully forgotten 
ruins of Ujung water palace near 
the quaint royal city of Amalpu- 
ra. And however you travel, with 
fewer tourists, even the great, 
hawker blighted temples at Be- 
sakih and Mengwi regain their 
charm. 

At any time, Balinese smiles 
seem remarkably immune to tbe 
tourist home infection of (ymdsn. 
But now, more than any time in 
decades, you’ll have much of the 
enchanted island to yourself. 


Flying in the face of reason 


In 1983 1 tried to cheapskate-it 
to India by buying tickets from 
a bucket-shop in London. The 
carrier was to be an airline 
called Ariana Afghan; I hadn’t 
beard of them but they sound- 
ed exotic - and cheap. 

The first intimations that 
this was going to be the Flight 
to Hell was the Aeroflot plane 
standing at Heathrow ready to 
take us on the first stage of the 
journey to Moscow. The vi- 
cious-looking grey brute of a 
plane reminded me that this 
particular airline was part of 
its country's armed forces re- 
serve. It took off with the roar 
from Armageddon and accel- 
erated like an SS20 missile on 
speed. The stewards were 
frightening; the stewardesses 
even more so. 

We stopped at Prague, then 
Moscow, and were herded on 
to an Ariana Afghan DC-10 


Even seven years after the collapse of the Soviet Union, the cheapest way to 
reach Asia is aboard an Eastern bloc airline. Grahain Hoyland recalls his hair-raising 
attempt to save cash on a trip to Delhi 


that seemed to be leaking fuel 
from its wings. 1 wondered 
what the spare-parts contract 
could be considering that this 
was an American aeroplane 
owned by a country that was 
under occupation by Russia, 
which was still having a Gold 
War wilh America ... 

It was early on Monday 
morning, and a group of Russ- 
ian hard-men got on board, 
presumably en route for a 
week’s oppression in KabuL 
The one sitting behind me sud- 
denly grasped my seat in both 
hands and unaccountably 
launched into a frenzy of head- 
butting. The seat twanged and 
thumped against his forehead 


whilst L politely Leaned forward 
and gazed out of the window. 

Kabul airport was a sea of 
USSR helicopter gunships, and 
all photography was strictly 


was the head of a Marco Polo 
sheep mounted on the wall 
wearing a startled expression 
and the legend “Stuffed by 
Jones Bros. Seattle”. You 


The vicious-looking grey brute of a plane 
reminded me that this airline was part of 
its country’s armed forces reserve 


banned. We learned here that 
the local rebels used Ariana 
Afghan flights for missile prac- 
tice, which explained the un- 
conventional, low, jinking 
landing approach. 

In the airport lounge there 


wouldn't think they would brag 
about it. 

Eventually we made it to 
Delhi, had months of happy Hi- 
malayan climbing but eventual- 
ly bad to face the real danger - 
the return flight 


This was even worse: 13 
hours lying on the floor at Del- 
hi airport waiting for tbe flight 
Then we got stuck at Kabul 
gazing at that bloody sheep 
again. Then we were stranded 
in Moscow for three days over 
some military Red-Square holi- 
day, and were put in an awfol 
hotel with Dominatrix Russian 
waitresses: “You I Don’t sit 
there! Sit (Merer 

But the worst moment of all. 
came as the knackered DC10 
attempted to land at Prague for' 
the second time. 

The three-day wait at - 
Moscow had been caused by 
heavy fog at Prague airport, and 
the airline had obviously been 


given instructions to move us 
on, fog or no fog. On his first 
attempt to land the poor pilot 
had been completely unable to 
see any airport lights at all, and 
we were now on tbe second 
eerily silent approach glide to- 
wards oblivion. The atmosphere 
in the plane was extremely 
tense, and the fog outside the 
windows was so thick they 
looked as if they were stuffed 
with cotton wool. Suddenly my 
straining eyes glimpsed the 
ground racing past at 200 miles 
per hour. Not down there! 

The plane reared up wildly, 
and the screaming engines 
clawed us back up into the sky. 
The intercom crackled, and the 
pilot’s voire, high on fear and 
tension came through. “We 

have,” he announced, “just 
missed Prague Airport”. 

Well, thank God for that, I 
thought. 


A starring 
rote in your 
own holiday 


In Bangladesh, writes 

Paul Smith, you'll find yourself 

the centre of attention 

Whlking out on to the verandah of the Pink 
palace in Dhaka is like stepping on to a 
stage; with crowds pointing and giggling 
Tburists are always objects of 
entertainment in Bangladesh. This is no 
place for the shy. but while the endless 
Staring and questions (often about law 
touch you earn and how much your camera 
is worth) can be annoying, the vast majority 
of people arc genuinely curious and 
interested in you. 

The Pink Palace, or Ahsari Manzii, with 
its turn-of-the-cenluiy grandeur, is as good a 
place as any to start a tour of Dhaka. The 
interior has been delightfully restored to its 
' former glory using pictures taken in 1 404 to 
create exact replicas of the period. 

Incredible attention to detail has been liken 
right down to the last teaspoon in the 
elaborate dining hall - and the decor and 
furniture ooze money. 

From the first-floor verandah you look 
down on the Buriganga river which runs 
through Dhaka. A boat trip on its murky 
waters gives a great insight into the hustling 
life of the city's waterways. From Sadurghat 
nearby h is possible to hire a small boat for 
about 5Gp an hour and watch the families of 
12 being ferried across the river by a boat 
driver anned wilh a single oar. Meanwhile, 
tbe big passenger ferries preparing tu head 
down river sound their horns and belch out 
black smoke as they warm up their engines - 
adding to the city's polluted atmosphere - 
and boat boys haul up buckets of black wau-r 
to wash themselves and their clothes, though 
you wonder if they might be cleaner if they 
didn't bother. 

These sights and sounds mean yuu arc 
never in any doubt that you aTe in the 
Indian sub-continent. Yet the streets arc 
cleaner and less pot -holed than in many 
Indian cities, and the absence of bullock 
cans and roaming cows (being a Muslim 
country, the)’ have no sacred status in 
Bangladesh) makes walking around less a 
case of running the gauntlet. 

Of the city's mosques, the l?th -century 
seven-domed Sul Gumbad is among the 
most impressive. The modem National 
Mosque, while hardly rivalling the Tij 
Mahal in beauty stakes, is worth a louk 
simply for its 'sheer size and brash, 
functional architecture. Bangladeshi 
hospitality is prevalent even in (he mosques 
and you may well find yourself invited in by 
worshippers and given a friendly quizzing 
on your own religious beliefs. 

Another good place to meet English- 
speaking Bangladeshis is at Sonargaim, a 
hectic hour-long bus ride from Dhaka, and 
tbe most popular tourist spot for the city's 
residents. The former imperial capital of 
tne country now houses the national Folk 
Arts and Crafts Museum and. more 
interestingly perhaps, is next door to 
Painam Nagar village. 

Effectively just one long street of 
crumbling, ornate houses, the village was 
deserted by Hindu landowners who left 
after Partition, and their former homes are 
now used by villagers squatting in the once 
glorious buildings. Painam Nagar has the 
feel of a ghost town and for a bit of loose 
change small boys roaming the streets ore 
happy to show visitors inside some of the 
former homes of the rich. 

Back in Dhaka itself, the National 
Museum helps fill in some of the details on 
the creation of East Pakistan - which 
became Bangladesh after the war of 
liberation in 1971. But visitors will be 
disappointed in the Bengal tiger display - the 
fact that it is currently empty could be 
interpreted as a comment on tbe animal's 
fate in the country . 

If Dhaka has a problem as a tourist 
destination, it is that once the day's sight- 
seeing is over there is very little to do. Being 
Islamic, the country is virtually dry and even 
eating out offers little pleasure: a repetitive 
diet of mutton or chicken with rice and tiahl. 
Escape to the upmarket Gulshan district 
and the dry’s five-star hotels. This is about 
ihe only place where your foreign features 
don’t exdte any interest from the people 
around you, allowing you a break from the 
attentions which can make you feel like a 
visiting head of state. 

The national airline, Bangladesh Biman Air- 
lines ( 0171-629 0252) flies from Heathrow to 
Dhaka every day apart from Wednesday and Fri- 
day. The lowest fares arc likely to be found 
through tfie airline's consolidator, AETTfOJTl- 
377 9505). which is tjuoting & 435 return for nav- 
el in June. British citizen . s need a visa to enter 
' Bangladesh. These arc available at a cost ofl 4 > > 
from the High Commission at 23 Queen \ 
Gale, London SW7 (0171-584 0031). or con- 
sulates in Manchester and Birmmgham, or - 
easiest of all -on arrival at Dhaka. 
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The world is your villa 



Moody mountains, empty beaches, great pubs - Rosses 
Point has acquired near mythical status. And now you 
can find rt on the Internet, writes Jack O’Sullivan 


On a stuffy day in London, when the west 
of Ireland seems very distant, I often 
imagine myself bads: in Rosses ftrint in 
county Sligo, perhaps the loveliest village 
in the country. My grandmother was bora 
nearby and, for neady a centuiy, our fam- 
ily has returned as often as possible to a 
place that has acquired mythical status. 

For me, like many others, the Point 
has always been magical' wonderful 
seascapes and empty beaches, plus two 
offshore islands. There is Oyster Island, 
by which you can spend hours watching 
cormorants flying just above the water. 

And Coney, which has a stone chair upon 
which St Patrick is said to have sat, and 
its own pub, which the good saint may 
have miss ed. Opened when it ‘‘feels 
right”, (he owner is John McGowan, 
whose family can claim to be the sole re- 
maining permanent residents. 

Moody mountains encirde the land- 
scape. On one side is Ben Bulbed, on the 
other that rounded matriarch. Knock na 
Rea, atop of which is buried the Celtic 
queen Maeve. Then there is the cham- 
pionship golf course, which plays dif- 
ferently every day with the changing 
seasons. There's a yacht dub, a good ho- 
tel, the Yeats' Countiy, and wonderful 
pubs - Austie’s for hot whiskeys when a 
gale’s blowing, Hackett’s fora chat, Har- 
ry’s for a song, Nifty’s for a bender. Such 
a shame they’re all so far away. 

I'm not the only long distance dream- 
er about the Point. W B Yeats, though 
he lived for much of his life in England, 


spent a lot of his boyhood in the village 
and, as he wrote four months before his 
death: “Under bare Ben Bulben’s 
head/In Drumdiff churchyard Yeats is 
laid”. The Point captured his heart and 
inspired his poetry. It is easy to picture 
him walking the fields in the lower Ross- 
es - tiny, hilly outcrops, with rocks jut- 
ting out that feel like the remains of an 
ancient civilisation, occupied now only by 
the foiries. His brother. Jack, painted lo- 
cal scenes, as ships sailed past Rosses, a 
smugglers' ■ haven, down the channel 
into the port of Sligo five miles away. 

There are thousands of other Ross- 
es lovers scattered around the globe. Af- 
ter all, the village was built on a seafaring 
tradition: it has produced more than 50 
captains in the Merchant Navy this cen- 
tuiy alone: a long list of Devan eys. Bru- 
ens and Gillens who went to sea. The 
pubs are filled with the memorabilia they 
brought back. The world is dotted with 
the descendants of those who jumped 
ship and never returned or who chose 
to settle their families in great ports such 
as Liverpool and New York. 

Now, thankfully , we ran all talk tr> fax-h 

other, as if we were, indeed, having afew 
pints together. Rosses Paint has set up its 
own web site, complete with pictures. 
There is a “Captain's log”, where the di- 
aspora post their messages about what 
they are doing these days in Australia, 
America and elsewhere - and when to ex- 
pect them back in the FbinL It's all thanks 
to Kieran Devaney, a producer with Sky 








Far left, the 
Metal Man 
points to a 
safe channel 
past Rosses 
Point in WB 
Yeats’ 
beloved 
County 
Sligo (above) 
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Television and the 

a Rosses Point man, who ended up work 
jngasa Commodore with B&I shipping- 
So there is do need to daydream any 

moi«. You just plug in to the Net Md fed 

out the latest news about the village, gen- 
erally disseminated by a character mas- 
querading as the Metal Man. He is a 
famous landmark, a l 2 ft-high Georgian 
statue, dressed in a naval uniform, who 
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Rosses Point man never to have told a lie 
the Internet Metal Man posts messages 
about who he has seen lately walking to- 
wards the pub for a “heart starter . 

At Christmas, much of the communi- 
ty gathered in Austie’swhen the site went 

live on line and a stream of messages went 

back and forth around the world- “People 
talk of technology killing cc nmmiTni ty,” said 
Noel MlgaHon, a local artist and writer/Twt 

here is a case of it bringing us closer. He 
likened the event to the whole village gath- 
ered around the first valve wireless when 
it arrived in the Point. There has even been 
a message from one Adam J Sippola, who 
anno unced: “Greetings. I am the reincar- 
nation of W B Yeats. I was reborn on Sat- 
urday. January 28 of 1978.” 

The web site fits the spirit of Rosses 
Point, says local resident Willie Morphy, 
who went to sea himself for some time, 
and whose two undes were captains. “The 
perspective of this seafaring community 
has always been outwards. You would find 

old guys who had never teen inland in Ire- 
land but had been around the world. I re- 
member a row in Austie’s over the siting 
of a pool table in a small port somewhere 
in North Africa.” 

These days, however, few people from 
the Point go to sea and the place has been 
undergoing something of an identity cri- 
sis. Better-off “blow-ins" with new subur- 
ban homes and good jobs in nearby Sligo 
town have begun to outnumber the orig- 
inal residents. Willie Murphy says the In- 
ternet, in drawing together the virtual 
commu nity of Rosses Paint, has arrived at 
an opportune moment. “It makes memo- 
ries of the past accessible to new people 
and helps give them a sense of the place." 

And if you're thinking of taking a hol- 
iday, it gives you a chance to get an in- 
sight into a village where, like any place 
you pass through, it's hard to feel at home 
during a brief visit. You’ll be posting your 
own messages after seeing the reality. 

Web site: http:twww.rossespobnLcom 
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IRELAND'S PREMIER GROUP OF INDEPENDENT HOTELS 


Manor House Hotels Coast & Country Hotels Village Inn Hotels 



Abbeygfcn Grade Hotel CBfifca 
BaUbxar Haase Hotel. Rosses ftmtRd 
Baflyrahinrih Cattle Hotel. Cnnnrman i 
Btyvtew Hotel BaHycoUan 
Beech H31 Gummy House. 
Londonderry 

Bader Anne Hotel Watervffie 
Batless Townhouse, Dublin Otf 
Cam Castle Hotel Kfapcoart 
Cabexrune HoteL fflbmey 
Dnpdntm Hocae Hotel T ip pe rary 
Dmaarcn Asm Hn t rC Adn 
Fort Royal Hotel KatbnmDrai 
H&cstbm Hotel DutfnGty 
Ipirim BOfl Hom e Hotel M O w mi 
Lbdonagh Hook New Headfori 
LcngfeUi Hotel DtUinCiiy 
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Rock Glen Manor Hotel CUMen 
S*nd Haase Hotel Stamvnvtagh 
Seaview House Hotel Bamry 
Snuon Caste Hotel 1,J |HIW 
Watermans Logde Hotel KOblor 
Zrtml Country Hone Hotel 
Guatemala 

2 Nights Bed & Breakfast and 1 
Dinner from IRS8.00 per peraon 

sharing subject to availability 


Abbey Hotel Rasecommoo 
Aidagh Hotel Coonemara 
Arnolds Ho t el DmbngKif 
Barieyoo*e Beach Hotel Golem 
Brawn Tant Hotel Near Coleraine 
Cedar Lodge Hotel New Uiwu 
Conrtmacsherry Hotel Near Braden 
Cnndfi tfiDviSe Home Hotel 
QmtegnBQgf 
Deer ftn* Hotel Hawth 
P s o nii ncer Bay Hotel Ncnagfa 

Fi i t w fc Tiwlpt Wm-l riwHunan 
Googane Basra Hotel B e fflo ge w y 
KmyhevUa Hotel EnonddHea 
Lakeside Hotel Kfflaloe 
Towers Hotel Qenbeigh 
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an Aodaifl Hotel KUtangh 
Off Home Hold Ardmore 
C ouyugh am Ansa Hotel Slane 
Hyland* Hotel BaHyvaaghan 
Join Badeyoaen Hotel Qanznbe 
Lawfas-s Hotel Wicklow 
Marine Hotel Gbndore 
Roandstme Home Hold Connemara 
Sheedya Spa View Hotel Uodoonvama 
Smyth, Vfflage HoteL Fealde 
Vniage Hotel TyieBspass 
WhUegates Hotel KRbzney 
WUses*nd5 Heed Bdlytadgne 


2 Nights Bed & Breakfast and 1 
Dinner from IRE75.00 per peson 
sharing subject to availability 


2 Nights Bed & Breakfast and 1 
Dinner @ IKJ56000 per poson 
sharing subject to availiihfflty 


For Central Resavatioas/Frtx Catalogue please contact Jam 
(D03S3J 1 2358900 far. (fXJ 353) 1 2958940 
E-mad: hotebffioLie l W site: httprfoiamJol.ie/hotels 


Northern Ireland 



Ircfcndk yvsrkf Inous Kuan bduwy *** from the 
ITtft'oemuryupentfrth* omciw* 

at^yVedrwBrii y beaWaan.t^r^ Sopcgnbee; 

.. a*Hl Jfoupxbtars ani^ndUlaibliFal jmsc '' 


Bewbridet Cwr . vy Wlte L fer a tettonCteip*. 
MONrar y KmdfrkshrtdgB. Nonftera Wtod'BT323Ng 
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NEED A CAR 
IN DUBLIN NOWli 

•New Nissan Mkra 
■Includes CDW 
■Unlimited Mileage 
•Pickup at 
Dublin Airport 

•Subject do waibUSty & status 

FREEFONE: 

0800 973 163 



Northern Ireland 



3 of Belfast's Finest Hotels 

Europa Hotel -i Star 
Stormont Hotel 4 Star 
Cl’lloden Hotel 5 Star 

OmLrnl beemliooi 

01232 745251 

E-mail; info@ haslinualralcLc'Mii 

Delflx, you're -with Hastings 

r.ludiniilialeljmn 


Ireland 


LunnPoly 

Tin: I A".v No. / Holiday Shop 


FLY TO 

DUBLIN 


RETURN FLIGHTS 


STANSTED 
HEATHROW 
MANCHESTER 
BIRMINGHAM 
LEEDS/BRADFORD 
NEWCASTLE 
GLASGOW 
EDINBURGH 
BRISTOL 

Call into your local 

LUNN POLY HOLIDAY SHOP 

or call us on "S' 0990 811111 

All fares include tax. For departures between 1-30 June 1998 


From 

£59 

£69 

£69 

£69 

£69 

£69 

£69 

£79 

£79 


ABTA 1B057 ATOL 73326 


cnorgad at standard natkmJ cafl rata Lum Po*v oca as *n ■port far <Xm f 
tfy and boatong conacona. Booh b t w o an now add 27 Aw 1998. IIMtfnuiti teW 
tow and antabb t nc tiKW rates ray vary Faro mriudn ms kMed i 



LunnPoly 

I better tray to getaway 


•go nt far oCw ATC*. hokJora. Faro subfacl l a 
— ■■——-Mono ntflM. mamwnatay ano 


] baatgng eanaKns. bom Mwnn now ana wa ™ 

and appRcobto tnctame rates ray vary Faro mdudu m*s Mod abroad Mranods of payment 
wcadHinman EVMsrvbe/SalKMMte. CradR cant suretnrga *■ IN appkM Ful doofc ovaSotfa 


...» • - 

- huttnknrinrrifd 
drhanbnadBiftteM 

Randles Court 

4*”* Hotel 
MadcrosB Road, 
KHlantcy, Co. Kerry 
Close to major 
OumpttmshipGolf 
Course. Mudarxs House 
wkJ Cianlcns. Relaxing 
open log foes renowned 
catKlldjt dinners, relaxing 

warm and 
frfcndh welcome 
SlOO Ug pps lor 2 nights 
towyaccommodiOoii. 
freshly cooked lo order 
frill Irish breakfrut and 
Candlelit Dtnnerou 
enming of jour choice 
Rcscr toiiora: Tefarphooe 

00353 64 35333 or 
Fan 00353 64 35206 
Of emafi: ranriksiaioUe 

^ 01-1 ™ ^ 



SHEEN FALLS LODGE 
Superb Summer Breaks 
A t Stscea Falls Lod^b- 
.4s magical as Irekute itself 


£425 per person sharing; 
-tkHuxe accommodation 

•breakfast each morning 
•dinner on 2 nights 


ntn ^,. ... 

£285 per person sharing 
•deluxe accommodaiioo 
•breakfast each morning 
•dinner on one evening 

To make a reservation 
Tel: 00 353 W 41600 
Email: shcenfaJIsia'ioIJe 

Kemnarc. Co Kcny. IrcEatui 
& 



c- 

SHEEN FALLS LODGE 



For all your travel 
requirements to 
Ireland by both 
air and sea. 


C3II Now: 

0800 374 187 

to take advantage of one 
of our very special deals 
ACTAV&lj: ATOL Ilia iata 


SHAMROCK Cottages, sob anted 
MMdual cottasOB In superb 
tocattgnB, Dtac Faros. AlTO. Col 
Bm 01823 B81O60 

STEAL AWAY AMO HIDE tom ttto 
worldLCastMlHousoHoitri Con- 
nemara Co. Galway, felr 
(0005395)31001. Fax 31007. 

IRISH COUNTRY HOLIDAYS You 
ean cAoom from over Joo 
a»y Ilim cotteggs. Aba, tourtno. 
boamfl and Horso drown corn- 

vans. SpaeW tony dbcouna. For 

ywr trao Droehuro co4 DISK 
66008ft (24 tvs). 

WEST CORK FARMHOUSE to tot 
on traMng farm, aver looking av> 
and Wanda, privmo strand. 
Dps G7. 00363 3830292 


Ireland 


A COMBINATION OF FORM AND STYLE. 

A BLEND OF WARMTH AND MODERN ELEGANCE. 




THIS SUMMER. STAY IN THE HEART OF DUBLIN 
AT OUR SPECIAL SUMMER RATE OF |UST 
IRES8 PER PERSON PER NIGHT SHARING 


IRELAND S MOST UNIQUE HOTEL. 


HERBERT PARK HOTEL 


BAIlMIRIDUt DlfXIIN 4. IXM AND 
riifiM . «-.« i bo' :;nn 


QUINN HOTELS 

'Quality and Hospitality at an affordable price’ 

Bosweilc Hotel 25 Moiesworth Sbvet. Dnblm 2 
TcL 00333 1 676 4013 Fac 00353 1 6767090 

An 18* Century Georgian town house located tn the heart of DaMSn'sdty centre, opposite the 
parliament bnildingfi and a kasurely 5 nrinnie strofl from Grafton Street - the shopping mraca of tlw 
capital. A 4 star, classic yet comfortable, gland yet gudons 

Thr HUIgrovc Hotel CUd Armagh Road. Mouagluw 
Td 003534781388 Fate 00 353 47 84951 

Set amidsl the roiling hilk ot County Mmughaw, the hemeiand o( Patrick Kavanagh, this excyptratal 

hoKl combines bodi romforl and convenience with gendne Iridi hospitality. 

Ondw domtop to Armagh, the cathedral scat of Ireland with hs many cultural and historic 
attractions. Hus 44 bedimmed 4 star property provides a perfect base to tour dris udiKOvered part 
at Ireland. 1 

The Sieve Russell Hotel Goff L Country dab, BaRy Counefl, Co. Cavaa 
Tel: 003S3493U44 Fate 0035340 26474 

Gateway lolheShonnonErive waterway IheSBeveRuHefl Hotel Golf &CotmtiyQub is set Midsts 

m acres of magnificent landscaped. Thri 4 star hotri premia perfect havtm fee selfbxititence. 
The oteroiw range of 5 star leisujro cpnting and fitness facilities indode an IB hole PCA 
Oumptouhip goi/ «wn«, a 9 hold par 3 and a driving range. 

For further information and reservations please contact the above numbers. 


: 

IRISH 


COUNTRY 

HOLIDAYS 

CfensihiZHUrlW 

cafBdMMinliffmL 

bHvrilininnw 

WMfBrinrhrKftDi 

015fl2560688(24fars) 

im 

BCUBVE PBCEra.il L 19 

tAPRJL AND MAW 

ttwn. an. 
Wnartdi. Wk»ow. WHerfdra. 
WBdora, Tlpperarv. DanegaL 

WSWUHTS FOB 2 PERSONS 

S/GALWAY: Etom comrorelon. alps 
4-5. Foocaiul sailing nr aoa. is 
mtos Gfltway . 003S3 91568332. 
IREUND^ERRIES. Ail routes. 
Compottthm prictm. 0113 250 
B777ABTA VB190 

For more UK & Eire 
see pages 8 & 16. 


- • - 


c lHateifteld' t ^{ouse 

A4f- f 0atn im a cApatfnmis 
CLsMtn Co. TtnuwKr 

KaocEfofty Haase Cotmuy 
Estote&yCBtgagMov?, 
Home, BonjaCjni <uuf 
Apwinotti. 

M^e^^set Seat 
Idsmc Cottie »vt^ Rtstnnmt 


pH 00 353 SZ 25444 
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In a pleasant, 
prosperous and, 
finally, peaceful city, 
Nicole Veash 
finds fire and 
brimstone - but 
only in lan Paisley’s 
pulpit on a Sunday 
morning 


Why go now? 

Because after George MucbeU’s 
Good Friday peace agreement 
and the result of the referen- 
dum, Belfast is experiencing a 
sustained period of calm. For- 
get images of grim streets and 
paramilitary murals; Belfast’s 
late-Victorian splendour shows 
another, prosperous side to a 
settlement set in the natural har- 
bour of Belfast Lough. 


Beam down 

Competition among airlines 
between mainland Britain and 
Belfast is intense, which explains 
why the lowest fare from Lon- 
don is a reasonable £69 return, 
including tax. British Airways 
A> y (0345 222111) and British Mid- 
‘ land (0345 554554) fly from 
Heathrow to the international 
airport of Aldergrove. 

Jersey European (0990 
676676) has the same fare to 
Belfast International from 
Stans ted. or to the more con- 
venient Harbour airport from 
Gatwick. There are good con- 
nections to both airports from 
other UK cities. 



Looking west over Belfast from the Europa, which has the dubious di sti n c tion of being the most bombed hotel in Europe 


Photograph: Brian Harris 


48 hours in Belfast 


Get your bearings 
Aldergrove Is a good half-hour 
from the city, with a bus (£4.50) 
every 30 minutes or so. Better 
Still, take a taxi and ask the dri- 
' ver to take you the back way, 
through rolling, heather-cov- 
ered hillsides. Hie taxi will also 
weave its way to the top of ei- 
ther Shankill Road or Falls 
Road before reaching the city 
centre. From City airport, you 
can get a cab to the centre in 10 
minutes, or take a train. 


cram as many people as you like 
in oue room for the same price. 
Neither hotel is in a particularly 
scenic location, but they are 
well-placed for browsing round 
the city centre. 

On a lower budget. Malone 
Guest House (01232 669565) 
and Stranmiilis Lodge (01232 
682009) are based in the well- 
to-do, tree-lined end of Belfast 
Neither is further than 15 min- 
utes from the city centre in a 
taxi. Or you could Uy Amie’s 
Backpackers (01232 242867). 


Check in 

The four-star Europa Hotel 
(01232 327000), one of the most 
bombed hotels in the world, is 
the city’s most expensive. Al- 
though the Europa has a certain 
faded prestige, don't expect 
fantastic rooms, although the 
friendliness of the staff more 
than makes up for this. 

Since the 1994 ceasefire, 
other reasonably-priced hotels 
have sprung up across the city 
q centre. Next door to the Europa 
^ is the newly buQt Jury’s Inn 
(01232 533500). This is the one 
taxi drivers recommend, be- 
cause it is clean and you can 


Take a walk 

Belfast is a small city — you can 
easily explore it in a day. Start at 
(be impressive City Hall in Done- 
gall Square. The white Portland 
stone dome dominates the town 
centre, recalling the city's pros- 
perous imperial heritage. It is 
worth taking a guided tour 
(1030am and 230pm daily). 

Cross over the square and 
have a browse around the 
Linenhall Library, founded in 
1788 and essential for anyone 
keen to get a better under- 
standing of the history of the 
Troubles. Then walk to the far 
end of the High Street, the old- 
est pan of the city, which still 
has an 18th-century atmos- 
phere. Near the docks you can 
see the Prince Albert Memor- 
ial Cock and more of the clas- 
sical buildings that grace 
Belfast, including the restored 
Custom House. 


Lunch on the run 

To glimpse real Belfast, go to the 
pubs. From the many sound 
drinking holes, two stand wor- 
thy of mention. The famous 
Crown Liquor Saloon, built 
1885 and preserved by the Na- 
tional Trust, is a beautifully em- 
balmed gin palace with panelled 
snugs, ornate tiling and original 
gaslights still in place. Champ 
(an Irish speciality of creamy 
mashed potatoes and drives) 
and sausages costs about £3. The 
Kitchen Bar, in the Commarket, 
is one of the friendliest old-fash- 
ioned pubs in town. The nairow- 
corridor, no-frills bar shows you 
grainy Belfast. Their Paddy’s piz- 
zas. under a fiver, are excellent 
lunch fare. 


and ask the driver to take you 
past some of the more colour- 
ful paramilitary murals. The lo- 
cals are used to a few tourists, 
but don't take liberties by lin- 
gering longer than necessary. 


Cultural afternoon 
Images of the Shankill and the 
Falls flashing across a TV screen 
constitute most people’s view of 
Belfast and these are places 
worth seeing. What really strikes 
a visitor is the way in which two 
similar ribbon developments 
exist right next to each other. 
The proximity between the 
Protestant Shankill and the 
Catholic Falls is shocking. 

The two communities are 
carved up by the peace line, a 
wall that meanders through the 
area, sometimes slicing streets in 
half. In places it is a 20ft wedge 
of iron, in other spots the de- 
velopers have given it a two-tone 
gartkn wall look. Take a taxi here 


Rousing dinner 

Belfast is still a meat-and-pota- 
to place — not all of the locals 
are inclined to gpstronomical ex- 
periment. Most of the eating 
places are situated along the 
“Golden Mfle”, a fork of two 
roads which lead up to the uni- 
versity area. 

Those on a budget can opt 
for any one of a number of Ital- 
ian restaurants. Speranza, in 
Shaftesbury Square, is popular 
with students and always 
packed The portions are a 
good size. If you want to splash 
out, Roscoffk, also in Shaftes- 
bury Square, is probably the 
most expensive eating place in 
Belfast. It was chef Paul Rankin 
who brought modem British 
cuisine to the city. But the decor 
and harsh lighting are less than 
relaxing. Another stylish eaterie 
is Deanes, in Howard Street, 
worth going to just for the 
sumptuous decor. 


mix of religion and politics 
gives you some understanding 
of how be reached his key po- 
sition in Ulster’s history books. 
For Protestants, St Anne's 
Cathedral, at the junction of 
Donegal! Street and York Street 
is worth visiting as the place 
where Edward Carson — the 
man who symbolised partition 
— is buried. For Mass, go to St 
Brigid’s in tree-lined Malone 
Road, south Belfast 


the Good Friday deal was bro- 
kered. Parliament re mains one ” 
of the most enduring images of 
the Troubles, a building which 
for many Catholics serves as a 
constant reminder of parti- 
tioned Ireland. The statue of 
Edward Carson gracing the 
front of tire building is seen by 
nationalists as a nagging re- 
minder of the province’s union- 
ist-dominaled past. 


Sunday lunch 

Most restaurants don't bother 
opening on a Sunday, so peo- 
ple tend to plump for a hotel 
carve ry. The picturesque Cul- 
loden Hotel, in Bangor Road, 
a taxi ride from the city centre, 
is worth visiting just for its 
lougbside setting. The Stor- 
mont Hotel, in Upper New- 
townards Road, an unexciting 
modem building with good 
food, is a convenient place for 
your next stop. 


Sunday morning — go to 
church 

For some Sunday morning fire 
and brimstone, take a trip to the 
Rev Ian Paisley’s Free Presby- 
terian Church in Ravenhill 
Road. Experiencing his unique 


A walk in the park 

Join families, couples and a few 
other visitors for a leisurely 
stroll up the leafy, grass-lined av- 
enue to the Parliament building 
in Stormont for that most-have 
photo.The Parliament building 
is a plain, grand classical con- 
struction built in 1932. It is now 
used to house civil servants 
from the Northern Ireland Of- 
fice. It was in Castle Buildings, 
a law-rise modem block, that 


long on the cake 
Two other sights should not be 
missed. Queen's University 
(on University Road at the top 
of the Golden Mile), is walk- 
ing distance from the town 
centre. The Tudor-style college, 
founded in 1845 by Sir Charles 
Lanyon. has an impressive fa- 
cade and delightful grounds. 

Wilk back into town and to- 
wards the dockside redevelop- 
ment and take a peck at the 
Waterfront Concert Hall. The 
spectacular £3 2m building was 
designed in the city and built 
from local stone. U is shaped 
like a ship in parts and an air- 
craft in others to symbolises the 
two proudest local industries. It 
also represents the money that 
big business has been pouring 
into the cily since the 1994 
ceasefire. Spot the luxuiy fiats 
and HBton hotel being built next 
door — sure signs that the 
property industry has realised 
that Belfast is the new good 

Lhing 


Selling the new Armagh: an inside story 


The city jail once held Bernadette Devlin. 
Now it is a film set and tourist attraction 
— but it’s still grim, says Simon Calder 



The hard celk reality is more chilling than the celluloid 






Pat Brannigan’s chains clinked 
quietly as he perched on the 
flimsy bed in the dank, darts celL 
Then he started to tell me bow 
pleased he was to be inside Ar- 
magh jail. “Look at the crowds 
outside. This is a great day for 
the city and, hopefully, it’ll 
bring a lot more people here.” 

The city’s lord mayor, wear- 
ing the regalia of his office, was 
speakiqg earlier this month at the 

opening of Ireland’s latest tourist 

attraction. Armagh jail - whose 
catchment area included the 
region that I hope need no 
longer be termed Northern Ire- 
land's “bandit country- closed 
m 1988. But walking into the 
. bleak hall of A-wing, an inhu- 
^ mane cage for humans, you feel 
that the last inmate could hove 
been moved out just last week. 

Armagh jail triggers all kinds 


of responses you don’t expect 
from a tourist attraction. 

From outside, it is one of the 
grandest Georgian buildings in 
the fine city of Armagh; only the 
bars on the windows reveal its 
purpose. The prison opened as 
County Armagh's jail in 1780 
and. in the intervening two 
centuries, thousands of prison- 
ers have lived and died here. 
The last to be longed in theyard 
was a Monaghan butcher 
named John Fee, who was 
buried, so legend has it, beneath 
the rhubarb patch in the gov- 
ernor’s garden. 

If you've not been in prison 
before, you will be surprised to 
see how much the reality re- 
sembles the image you’ve seen 
on screen. That’s because many 
of the jail scenes on TV and film 
in the past decade were shot 


right here. The opening scene 
of Daniel Day-Lewis's latest. The 
Boxer . takes place in A-wing. 

Even on a warm spring day, 
when sunlight splashes through 
between the bars on the low, 
mean window, this cell-block is 
more chilling than the celluloid 
What might, in more hospitable 
efreums lances, be termed an 
atrium, stretches out for 50 yards 
and upwards for perhaps 50 
feet Every surface is painted a 
merciless grubby gloss that seems 
to reflect the hopelessness of in- 
carceration. 

A clanking staircase lifts you 
to the balcony, a sullen rib of 
steel that runs around the void 
Viators can wander into each 
ceil in turn, dose the door be- 
hind them and imag ine the hell 
of solitude where the only light 
is from a sliver of window and 
the only human contact is 
through a slot in the door. 

The exercise yard is hardly 
cheerier. Through a series of 
hulking great gates, you emerge 
blinking into the outride/inside 
world Everything from the Tiir- 
mac to the walls to the slates is 
a uniform shade of grey. The 
bleak horizon is a high, austere 
wall decked with wire and bro- 
ken glass. You are in the mid- 
dle of one of Ireland's most 
historic dries, yet you could be 
a million miles from humanity. 

The lord mayor assured me 
that it was pure coincidence that 
Armagh jail was opening in 
the same month that saw a ma- 
jority voting for the peace 
agreement in Ireland’s historic 
referendum. But the prison has 
a hell of a history. Many promi- 
nent figures, including the then 
Bernadette Devlin, were held 
here. 

Perhaps, as well as a tourist 
attraction, it will become a som- 
bre shrine to the lives lost in the 
past 30 years of the Troubles. 


By the time you break out 
you too may be mightily mud- 
dled: with excitement at such an 
extraordinary new development 
horror at the conditions of a 
prison that was still functioning 
in the late 20 th century, and a 
new-found respect for freedom. 

I just had to teU the driver who 
gave me a lift to the coast about 


the day’s experience. He smiled. 
“Yes, I worked as an extra in one 
of the films they made there. 

“I didn’t have to do much - 
every so often tbey’dsay’we need 

another warded and rd walk on." 

He paused “It felt quite 
strange, realty. After all. I'd 
spent 14 years as a Republican 
prisoner inside the Maze.” 


Armagh jail is open at weekends 
until 28 June: call the tourist of- 
fice (01861 521800) for times 
and pUms thereafter.. admission is 
£1. Simon Calder paid £95 fora 
Hcmhvw-Beifast return on British 
Midland, and £10.50 for a night 
at Armagh youth hostel At bank 
holidays, buses to and from Ar- 
magh are minimal so he hitched. 


THE INDEPENDENT 

Verona Opera Weekends 


4 wonderful days from just £399 

Departures throughout July and August 1998 
featuring Aida, Nabucco, or Tosco in tbe spectacular Roman Arena 
Each July and August the magnificent 
Roman amphitheatre in Verona becomes 
the scene of a spectacula r opera festival 
renowned throughout the world Our 3- 
night packages, based at the Sheraton in 
Padova allow you to enjoy this spectacle 
at a highly competitive price. 

The package price includes return 
scheduled flights from Stansted to Milan, 

3 nights bed and breakfast at the Sheraton 
in Padova, reserved gradinaca opera ticket 
(/ace value 155,000 lire) visits to Vicenza, 

Verona and Lake Garda, tour manager 
throughout. There will also be the option 
to visit Venice. 



Formate details on this unique break, please call the brochure hotline on 0171 251 0045 or 
complete and post the coupon to: The Independent Travel Offer, Travel Editions ltd, 140 
TaborodeSfr^london EC2A4SD. Jrax0171 251 0047. Email:TEdftions®aol.com 


PI£ASE SEND ME FURTHER DETAILS OF THE VERONA OPERA WEEKEND 

Name: fMr/Mrs/Miss/Ms.) .. 

Address: — — 


1 — - - - Postcode: 

I Tel: (Day) : - Tet (Evening) 


ATOL 3525 / ABTA V3120 


New^Hper Puhashajgs Pfc Rcsfcrercd In Eogbod No. J90Wti7 




GREEN CHANNEL 


Adyonc who has tanked into “Katourwn ' holiday 
win know there arc quite a let around, hut they arch • 
aeoessarify aft based on the same criteria, ii seem* lisai 
ecotourism can mean anything from living w;ih jj? 
"indigenous a immunity in the Ecuadorian rainftx&L if- 
staying in a five -star hotel and going oil safari. 

Tb help you through this labyrinth of definitions 
and possibilities, you can turn lo the Internet where 
a bit of ecosurfmg will help you lo gel 10 grips 
what you think ecotourism should he. 


The Ecotourism Society 
hapdfwww.ttobjmsm.org 

The website for Tbe Ecatriurism Society - u US-hivid 
organisation focusing on ecotourism world-wide - 
mrindr* guidetmes cm . ecotourism and a In of tra-vi 
providers. 

Their virtual “Ecotoarism Explorer Path' lend 1 * 
you to a collection of vital fuels, but also some 
nuggets of personal wisdom that real-time explore r*> 
u_the ecotourism field have acquired. 


Tourism Concern 
hcp^^ovw.gn^.org/toufisnKooceni 
This is the website for the UK membership 
organisation. Tourism Concern, which campaigns ter 
change in the tourism industry and provides 
information for travellers. A new community tourism 
directory on Us site lists holidays run by. and with, 
local communities, mainly in developing countries. 
Tburism Concern points out it does not have the 
resources to check out organisations listed thoroughly, 
so inclusion in die directory does not constitute 
Tburism Concerns “eco seal of approval". Bui all 
organisations, listed say that their umr> are cither run 
by, or greatly benefit the community. 


Green Travel 

hapjfvnwea rths y stc tra. wy/fer/green-trovel 
This is both a website and a list server, which means 
you can vial its web- site or receive daily mailings 
from Green Travel subscribers over the e-mail. The 
mailings on Green-Travel come from both traveller' 
and people working in tourism world-wide, and 
include discussion about ecolourism issues as well as 
postings from ecolourism operators. 


Ethics in Tourism 

http:ttwwwJTKb.coMkJservkeslconferenljan98leiL' 

This conference is exploring some of the key clhic.il 
issues of tourism development world-wide, and 
particularly in developing countries, ll is geared mainly 
to tourism planners or critics, but many travellers w ill 
find the discussions interesting and informative. The 
conference (which you can subscribe to on e-mail, or 
view on the Internet tike Green Travel) started in 
January and is running until July 199K. 


Sue Wheal 


RED CHANNEL 


Mean s treet s: US cities where the Miami tourist 
office hints that you may not wish to go 


The new edition of Greater Miami Sen s could hail a 
hattle between US cities on how safe, or otherwise, 
they arc. Boasting that robberies from tourists h.r. c 
fallen by 84 percent in five years, the puhlicutmn goes 
on to list six cities with more cases ol' recorded crime 
than Miami - which, accnrdinc lo latest FBI figure*, 
was 50.000 in 1996/97: 


St Louis. Missouri (51,000) 
Honolulu. Hawaii (53,000) 
Nashville. Tennessee (59,000) 

San Diego, California (59,000) 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (93.000) 
Detroit. Michigan (120,000) 
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6/GDANSK 


In Gdansk you feel you are 
in the very essence of 
history. Yet most of the city 
has been built since the war, 


writes Hugh O’Shaughnessy 


Nostalgia, they say, isn't whal it used to be. 
Well, in die Polish port of Gdansk, founded 
in 997 as a base for evangelising the 
heathens of the Baltic and one of the most 
beautiful cities in northern Europe, nos- 
talgia is fully up to the standards of yes- 
teryear. It is flourishing mightily in this 
former stronghold of the Knights of the Teu- 
tonic Order. 

Walk through the Old City after dark 
and you feel yourself steeped in the essence 
of medieval mystery. The great shadowy 
bulk of Our Lady's church soars 250 feet 
into the blackness, its tower and pinnacles 
rivalled only by the gold-tipped spire of the 
town hall. The ancient streets, lined with 
high, narrow palaces, residences and ware- 
houses are brightly lit but mostly silent and 
deserted. 

The city's location where the Vistula 
meets the sea allowed it to grow rich on the 
east European grain and Limber trade and 
on the amber which is still plentiful here- 
abouts. The spirit of the 1,001 years of pros- 
perous history of a city - also known in the 
West under its German name of Danzig - 
is almost palpable. Through the Green Gale 
at the end of the Long Market, as hand- 
some a thoroughfare as you would find 
north of Prague, there is a glimpse of wa- 
ter and ships tied up while the cranes of 
Lech Walesa's shipyards puncture the 
night sky to the north. 

In the morning Gdansk is different. The 
northern light reveals the details of the great 
buildings in their most handsome detail: 
stone medallions and busts of Roman em- 
perors and local heroes, lanterns and shop 
signs in wrought iron, a sundial dating back 
to 1589, the fountain of Neptune, grand 
staircases and chandeliers. 

Mariacka Street is said to be the most 



Today Gdansk is the dignified 

product of a terrible history and a 
nostalgic PoBsfa dream 

Photograph: Claudia Gruszka 


Belle of the Baltic 


beautiful in the city; less grand than Long 
Street, it is lined with shops selling well 
crafted jewellery of silver which incorpo- 
rates amber of every colour from creamy 
to russeL It was used as a set for the film 
of The Tin Drum by Gunter Grass, the great 
German novelist who was bora in the city. 

Push open the massive doors of Our 
Lady's church, so dark in. the gloom of the 
night, and you enter a vast white space in 
the morning light, capable, they say. of bedd- 
ing 25,000 worshippers. The baroque mon- 
uments speak of the city's German past Was 
the Guldenstera commemorated with a ro- 
coco inscription any descendant of Shake- 
speare's character? 

But pinch yourself. Today's Gdansk is 


the magnificent and dignified product of 
a terrible history and a nostalgic Polish 
dream; for all their medieval or Renaissance 
looks, few of the buildings have been up 
for more than 50 years. 

Founded by Pales and a bishop from Bo- 
hemia a millennium ago, the city has always 
been a point of contact - and often a point 
of bloody abrasion - between Teutons and 
Slavs. For generations, the city's prosper- 
ous and predominantly German burghers 
were happy to live under the Polish monar- 
chy, lending it the money it was chronically 
short of and building those palaces on the 
interest. When Poland was abolished and 
struck off the map of Europe 200 years ago 
they lived under Prussian rule. After the 


end of the First World War, the League of 
Nations made the city the Free State of 
Danzig, but eventually the citizens turned 
en masse to the Nazi cause. 

It was no coincidence that the first shots 
of World War Ttoo were fired against 
Poland at 4.45 in the morning of 1 Sep- 
tember 1939 from a German battleship, the 
Schleswig-Holstein, In the harbour. Gdansk 
survived most of the war unscathed, but in 
the final act of Hiller's war it was reduced 
to nibble in a fire storm, nine out of every 
10 houses being burnt as 15 German divi- 
sions resisted the advancing Russians. The 
Poles observed grimly how the Wehrmacht 
was being annihilated tty a Red Airtty which 
had started the war as an ally of the Ger- 


mans in the 1939 invasion of Poland itself. 

In succeeding years the Pales undertook 
a huge restoration effort, greater and, 
frankly, more successful than the one they 
undertook in Warsaw. From the charred 
timbers and broken bricks they picked out 
the indestructible stones and raised them 
again. The city has risen from its ashes in 
the most magnificent way and has once 
again that feci of Amsterdam or Leiden that 
came from the Dutch architects who built 
so much here. 

But Gdansk and the Baltic riviera is for 
more than the aesthete with a taste for ar- 
chitecture and historical musing. The 
brand-new Hanza Hotel on the waterfront 
has excellent food and comfortable rooms. 


You can fly direct to Gdansk from Gatwick 
an LOT Mish Airlines. The discount agency 
Fregata (0171-451 7000) is selling tickets for 
£184 return in June. Eurolines (01582 
404511) has a bus from London for £89. 

Polish National Tourism Office, First 
Floor, Remo House, 310-312 Regent Street, 
London MR 5AJ (0171-580 8811) 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 


TRAVEL: OVERSEAS 


FAX* 0171 293 2505 


Special Interest Holidays 


Special Interest Holidays 


Croatia 


Egypt 


Puts other holidays in the shade 



TURKEY • EGYPT 

THE MIDDLE EAST & EUROPE 


v TRANSUN, 


NO.l TO CROATIA 




Exodus 


The widest dioke of supported biting trips worldwide, both on and off road (1-3 weeks) 
9 Weir Road, London SW1 2 0LT. Ring 0181 673 0859 for brochure 
http://www.exoduslravds.co.uk 



^Dubrovnik — 
§ — Riviera 


IRAN • SYRIA * JORDAN 
ISRAEL ♦ MOROCCO 
GREECE • SPAIN • PORTUGAL 
FRANCE • BRITAIN 

For brochures coil 


6aOnidc -Stunted - WawJhater 
JwwtB October 


EXFtME EGYPT 

small group holidays - youll see more 

Nile Crake* Felucca Safltreks, 

Red Sea & Desert Adventures. 

15 days from only S35 inti return flights 



0781 - 742 3049 


JL 7 nights 
bV" from only 
-A. 


£199 


Cafl Explore Worldwide on 0125Z 344161 for free brochure < 
FUty Bonded ATTO/ATOL 2595 « j 


Greece 


•Jnatif 

fravefw 


’■ Thctflfagn c w a mu gfre you HOWE 


: 4: i 


ri r tokh p to Iwdm npw toft 

01865 798888 H 


Avoid The m m. 
qufiy fcoBdayi id Imct 


I Greek Islands Gubl 


IPECIALIST 


Barley Mew Pisug*. London 'S.'S 4PK 
infc’bimiginaUvc-trsv^ier.ccm 


REECE 


S VHa holidays for 
W those who want 
co escape the crowds 
in style and com f ort. 



jrnall grouj 
holidays off 
he beaten 1 


Far East 


THE BEST OF CITIES, COAST 
AND ISLANDS 


| KakwafULms, 

I jlenlir mmmtrmj Ffr Hitrs. 


worldwide 


5UNVJL DISCOVERY. Thailand. 
Vietnam. Highly nerfoip tours and 
nydrivcs In individual!!. Dial 847 
4748 AITO ATOL BOS 


FOR OUR NEW BROCHURE 
PLEASE CALL 


iI-847-4748 


track... 

TRA/U£*3 




Discover the unique experience of a 
small group adventure in 

Spain Greece Turkey 
Bulgaria Russia Iceland 
Egypt Morocco Tanzania 
Thailand Vietnam Borneo 


Cyprus 


VILLAS WITH POOLS, milage 1 
bouses m unspoile d anus Plus 
hits. flyonves. ascaned lours. 
SUNV1L Old 847 4748 AJTO 
ATOL 80S 


BOND TOURS 

THE LEADING SPECIALIST TO CROATIA 


PXrosWTH«cA*cmw£84A 
ZMEnmas-Km«MGovu 1 
SaavKs-SropsosiAijOMiDs 
For a brochure telephone: 

0181 232 97M 

haptfwwwKhjcOJ*/ufts/ 

AIHAV3953 XTOLMS AiTO 1 


COSTA BRAVA/ DOftAOA vnfaB ft 
apta many with pooh. Smalm 
ABTA V7270 Bmchm 0161 707 
B7B4 

NERJA, NR MALAGA Apt sips 6, 
m vto*. balcony- 2 mtos baadi. 
Puttier detofla tan D1465 617BS4 

GRANADA ft SEA: Thro* romantic 
oottagiM wtm pooL MUtB only m 
July ft Auguo. 01 504 782321 . 

WATERMILL ft HOUSE In Andafu- 
ctan Uta. nr Florida. Sipa 2/1 2. Fr 
£2054990 pwL 0161284 7972. 

NBUA Nr Malaga. A bdrma. 2 
bmh» (Inc wtwolchafr access). 
Town tna on traffic tree estate. 
1 1nn good beach. Avail now tram 
£125 p.«n Mftax owner 0034 BSZ 
621482. 

SIMPLY SPAIN Escape the main- 
stream wWi our unique range of 
rural tami houses, country uffloa 
with peb Maud mquWib snaft 
hotels in unspoot locations 
throughout Andatocfci and Msl- 
loroa. Plus flndMe -Wandering- 
iKAMys and taflor-made opHcra. 
Ptenua cafl 0181 9958323. ABTA 
*1337 ATOL 19Z2 AITO 

CATALOMA/COS1A BRAVA Bed 
retention reft catering vMas ft 
ap ert nw ma Hh poots ft howa. 
Sp a n ish H^r our 01 17 986 0777. 


r I\irkey 


LfJ 0181 786 8511 


I "ZTO 1 420 54 1 007 , 

mj 


M. plus another 70-odd countries .. 
8 to 30 days. Prices from £345. . v.--jg 


Germany 


Open 7 da>i a week 

A. -;o:\ ■, 


Can 01252 344181 
(24 hrs) for brochure 
Explore Worldwide (Utfi AldertfnM 
GUtl liq www. explore co cric 
Fully bonded ATTOATOL 2595 


TS&rney 

y-LATlN 

AMERICA 

Escorted Groups 
& Bespoke Tours 

01817478315 

FUrihts-only 
0181 747 3108 
JLA Manchester 

0161 832 1441 


I SXYROS The Holistic Experience, 
in Gmeee ft the Coribbnn. 0171 


Discover the Rhine, 
Bavana dt the Black 
Forest with DB’s 
FerienTicket. 


Sardinia 

The most magnificent of Italian islands 

SPECIAL OFFERS 

£50 OFF brochure prices for ALL June departures 


tee, Carte. Lefts*. MctuM, 
llhw3L Cfpfaahafa. Zakymten 
I C b*w «l »wl i M » Ontk toBApa 


Escape tho rniqi m m mm and 
Bperie*ce an bland of stunning 
landscapes ansi warm 
htapaaKtj. Camay cottages, i 
sBlss with pools, gaalliy 


Etaptdrn m m hm < ■ wOkaar 
ratal cottages, 
•fBajwbkprbattpooiiatd 
Jd^knt*M.rU*wwrpaUk 


284 3065 or wwwLSfcytooxom/ 
CYCLING FOR SOFTIES means 
oxqutsUa monos, quality hetols 
and a unto* view cl lurN France 


and a unique riew at iwN France 
from a Wcyda. Agunt ATOL 60S. 
lot 0161 2485134. 

TRIBES ■ unique wrttteride cuk 
wet. wtkttfe and mMdna bets In 
co-operadon att (and benofll- 
Inai local comrounitwa. 01728 




Corsica 


AWCCY AdwTOM Mints hoBday. 
Spend a week discovering 
mountn ocHvtrios. Canyonteg. 
etoder wool No aro> neodod. Ort 
toodjmam. Phone ft (as. 0033 
450447288. 


sans: m NX hr 


Eastern Europe 


POLAND 
CZECH REPi 
RUSSIA 
HUNGART 
ROMANIA 



Luxurious narafip lodjK 
WaRmfl. canoeing, nfling and 
vehicle safaris the very best 
guides. Superb oifatfe 
Aduwtufe wrffi comfort Call us 
to create your ideal safari. 
S2S979 Far 839879 
S Mnsmsu 0x=anaai.wn9X 

A3=KSaA i J 

EXCLUSIVE 




£ 16 for a whole week 
- the more you travel, 
the more you save. 
With 

Deutsche Bahn UK. 
Booking line: 

0171-4080979 

Brochure line: 

01476-591311 


FLY TO ALGHERO OR CAGLIARI 

6. 13,20 Juno 

Flight Onfy £149 Fly-drive £239 


Frtmt Mas wlthpoeb, kouh 
and Erttaju k buaatjU imspo8t 
loaaCom bj&t gma mid bdaad 

0181 99 5 9323 

Amviu: Ann. I *12 AITO 


hotel* m towpoUi Imfationt. Pkts i 
JUzOU -Wanderhsg- hotUan I 

0181 995 9323 
un rrnr jodl jno 


GRECOFUE/FiLOXEmA Escape 
pactropwl The tom Groace can 
ottelAN nM nd and atanda. AfTO 
ATOL 2817. M 01 AW 375999 


mri rma tof effrfcnwfa. 

0181 995 9323 

iTOYUCT IWftMaMW 


Reservations 01444 881414 

hdqxndoit Air Tend tndblg aa 


t Fi«ndji Auu-tj-, 
Mointem lim» . Ctain Hutc<> 
Btartede Apanmemi 
PMW »"1b( .f . Crdii’E 

I’ll, -io I faad 

nx cui vf 


GERMANY . Daily low cost flights 
and helot acoanunodaikm. All 
major eiqdtt cards. Please cafl 
Gorman Tiavol Conn* OKU 420 
S9D0. ABTA ATOL 2977 1A7A 


x 


BULGARIA 
CROATIA 
BALTICS 
AUSTRIA S. 

CERTilANV 


0171 CS1 70SB^..' 




PRAGUE, VIENNA BUDAPEST ft 
Slovakia. Central pensions. 
hPMfe & apta OBcheis (01706) 


SUNVIL DISCOVERY The Azores. 
Widest, most IknUe cange to tte 
■tunning arctupelago. wnakr i 
watching. 0IB1 B47 4748 AITO 
ATOL BOS 


Russia 


RUSSIA / UKRAINE independent 
Travel SpeciaLsts. Package*. Ate 
teMe. OOup« INTERCHANGE 
01B1 681 3612 ATOL 2429 


FAIRYTALE WOODLAND COT-; 
TAGE nr Pragua Sips 4. lakes, 
views, casdea walks. E240-E280 
pw Avail May-Od 0171 3730667- 
PRAGUE. Budapest. Vienna Bertn 
ft Krakow. Low hotel prices ftom 
£14 pp ft flights from 
tlfiSQnc.ta?) (Agent ATOL 1245). 
Summer ChattKs in Slamnla Sto- 
vbMd ft Czech ham £ 217 p er 
mck Auto Plan 01543 257777 


BaJearics 


VINTAGE SPAIN: Manerean ft 
Mcnwewi BmnNM9« wfih psatt 
m imspotn areas, near ct act 
01954 261 431. AITO ATOL 2TE7 
VINTAGE SRAM Maflarcan ft 
Mwitocattemhouetoamh ports 
tn unspOM areas, hoar caasi. 
0196*281 431. ATTOATOL 2707 


CORSICAN PLACES. Wo spa-, 
cnUM to Corsica Lovely mttas 
widi poets, cotagea by the sea ] 
mediorai vffiago houses, caratuUy I 
ntacad hotels Very (nendly per- 
sonal service. ATOL 2647. AITO. 
TN 01 424 46D04&' Fax 460(03 
FUr.TKUVE CORSICA. On uc tagtits 
Tram itanchesterfljatwleK. ’SNor- 
nucte hondeys to coastal and 
rcauatafn apts. ft hotels. Early 
season Mey.'Jimc firloro now 
avaflaUa. Brochure One ( 01 242) 
240 310 [www.vtbhoiico.uk) VFB 
Hobday* Ltd AtTO ATOL 1403 
SIMPLY CORSICA Discover Uio 
Hedeenanean's bost-hopl socreL 
amsfancf c4 gfcjftou baacfias and 
s pectocm a r mountains, untar- 
mshnl by mass XNmm. VHtu 
with poets, seaside cottages, 
mountain aubergm and stylish 
fiotefa. Pica* caUOltl 90S 9323- 
ABTA VI 337 ATOL 1922 AITO 


South America 


naddmarmautyrOo. 

i,U ^dri»>lw6d^ iUe 
C*wm 1 Tottsistf;- tsmS Painting 
hoMaripb* dnrf hraJa M 
FltntBKt ^ ftPfnf 

0181 995 9323 


«n«iu: mu. nos utii 


SUKVIL DISCOVERY. Costa Rica, 
Guatemala. Ecuaou + Cuba 
add -an. Highly nBBWemdwwicd 
torus S Kydmma. Jungle lodges, 
nstiiro resomos QtBl 847 4748 
AiTO ATOL GOB 


SARDINtAjSICILX ExceL choice of 
hotels opts. Fly drln. car tours, 
(fired Mghte Contact you 1 egad 
or the Uod-SpecWbi Tourism# 
Vomoy 0171 45B 6877. Fu8y 
bonded ABTA VBBB2, ATOL 328* 


•- Don't forget 


A TASTE OF TUSCANy: vans, cot- 
ugos and apa n me n a. For 
bractaaos afl TMar-made Tours 
on 0161 291 1450 


to mention 


Trie independent 
. when replying 
to adverts 


TUSCANY bmwoon Fteronco ft 
5 *oihl a'c tuns, sip zs In IOC 
Vfa. ewtm m in g pod tn spadaun 
grounds. M tripfish apaaUng 
Snr Manetnf. 003957S84481Z 


SUNVIL DISCOVERY, Fhudtde fly. 
drives tc Tuscany ft Umbria. 
Character SB aecom. Plus SKdy. 
Lakes and Crtkrt 0181 B47 *748 
AITO ATOL BOB 


VENICE: VENETIAN APART- 
MENTS hss a range el private 
apis to luL Also Ftomnca, Romo, 
Verona. Vanete. Tat 0101 870 
T 130. fine Olflf 87B 09BZ. 
WALKING IN THE Florentine and 
Umbrian MBs. AH knrals. guldod 
or tmtependenL warm MaiMBy 
hotels. Great regional euHno, 
everyttteg ansngod ter you. 
Headwater 01600 813042 ATOL 
E4i2Arro 

CYCLING DOWN QUIET eetmtry 
terras- Jut anough ewsreteo te 
work up an appatfle ter the next 
great muafl Stay at charming 
hotels in Tkacany ft umbria. Wp 
carry your bags. H eadw ater 
Oi BOB #13345 ATOL 2*12 AITO 
BRIDGEWATER'S IDYLLIC Italy 
oountrysJda to coast Hay/Juna 
odors. fHetraunta private vHtea, 
near beach. Lucca, Ptea. Bo. 
ranee Casttas. country vfflns. 
farmhouaa * pods throughout ] 
Tuscany, Umbria. Late Qaida. ! 
Olfll 707 B7SS 24 tee. ABTA 1 
CYCLING DOWN OOtET country 1 
tenoa. Just enough matciaa to 
work up an appafll# tor the nan 
grow mao)! stay at ch ar mtog 
hotels In TUecany ft umbrta. we 
carry your bags. H eadwat er 
01606 0133*2 ATOL 2412 AITO. 
WALKING IN THE HwenUlD raid 
Umbrian MBs. An lauata, guided 
; or independaffl. mrm Mondly 
, hottfe. Great regional cutaino, 

| evonthing enangeu tor you. 

HsadMHor OIBOB 813342 ATOL 
2412 AITO 


AMAZINGLY honest await) winning 
brochure. We otter s wide selec- 
tion of smafl tonify run hotels, 
studtoe, apartments, vllas and 
traditional nausea on 10 btanda. 
AtontseiM, Hand, KMymnos. 
Loros. Specse*. SymL Ups], 
Saapetae, mos. 24hr Braciuue 
Une. Tot 01629 824881. I atom , 
■tea Ltd, ATOL 149* AITO. 

PURE CRETE recommended In 
The Independent On Sunday, s/c 
houses in Mdaowsy vffieges . 
Breathtohlna scenery ft empty I 
beeches oibi 700 0S79 ATOL I 
NTO I 


CRETE wwmbnkatocrelB4XMJiL 
tet 01622 630004. ATOU597 


A QUIETER OPTION to Paxes, 
Letkae, Zefcynfliee. (Catatonia, 
Pwge, Sioupa and Grata. A qreft- 
Hy ssteaton at private vUtss. 
beaehslds wt ft smsn hotsts. 
Fbr our 1998 brocfwe cafl 0171 
233 5233 Greek Options ATOL 
4245. 


escape to 

UnspoatHtHcep- 

■ ktyNccmial vOaga 

- Vbwfeh pool, and 

corny cottage* 

« Hatch Wtfhcfarm 


L^KADA ISLAND. Superb owners 
vMe. n sm iflful mountain views. 
S tospe S*. 2 to bathe, tall mom. 
screens. Short vaceHoro or king 
term ranteL U 01988 899949 


• GutetOrudng 

• ktoibri red C^ptoodi 

• lcmressnd 
nBonrodeiUnmries. 

dolonwhoudavs 
01452 501978 


FbrtugaJ 


Portugal 


:PORTV<5UESE| 

w 




towfr md/mudai tB m- Mr 
>udMkurcswstx/«sdi«ISMw 
sdA>Ow*sAiWvlMw 
Algthtd. nnJLaat, TTwidne^- 
imtUuftoodthyhn^s. 

0181 995 9323 

on Tim aoiiiu «re 



tehm North to Sorah. Charadar 
88 fVmsadas. Manor Hnuses. 
™« Azores. Unrietns. 01 B1 M7 
47« AiTO ATOL BOB 
WTAQE PORTUGAL; Cautery 
jwwte w»i poets la impost 
Nortfo Minho and Douro 01954 
. 201431 AITO ATOL 2737 ABTA 


[0171 385 477S 



CAPE COD NEW ENQLANDftVBL 
MOift. Sopem tem% resorte & 
private hotMet. Bri d o swatw 
Travel ABTA V7Z7B Brecfa.OISt 
7078794 
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and in its basement there is a smaT l buthve- 
ly casino. On the evening I was there oae 
middle-aged man was splurging his chips 
on the roulette table, scarcely conscious ; of 
losing, which was often, or winning, which 

vras rare. As his pfle melted away a newvrad 

of 200 zloty notes appeared from his pock- 
ets and the croupier accepted the “Oney 
gracefully. On my table was a little old lady, 
who clearly modelled herself on Antoni- 
da Vfcsilevna, the Grandmotherin Dosto- 
evsky’s novel The Gambler and whose 
luck was remarkable. I should have followed 
her system. It might have saved me money. 

The neighbouring city of Gdynia wants y 
a racier and one dub (“Onty for Gen- 
telme □ [sicj -Resuurant- J acuzzi-Sau na- 
Gogo dancers advertises itself, doubtless 
with a good deal of licence, as the Polish 
Las Vegas. 

A few mil to the south-east at Mar- 
bork lies the huge brick fortress which 
served as the headquarters of the Teutonic 
Knights, the unemployed Crusaders whom 
the Pope set to preach and fight in north- 
ern Europe. They came to dominate the 
area before they were conquered by the 
Poles in the 15th century. On the wail over- 
looking the moat someone has scrawled in 
English “fight war, not wars". The motto 
has been unheeded around here, but per- 
haps now it will be, especially by Poland’s V 
neighbours to the West. 
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We were sitting in the noonday beat at 
the tiny Adriatic port of Murter on the 
coast of Croatia and our young children 
were getting restless. The fisherman who 
was meant to take us to a cottage on a 
remote island in the Komati archipel- 
ago had wandered off info the town sev- 
eral hours before. His boat was an 
alarmingly old vessel which seemed far 
too small to feny ns and all the provi- 
sions needed for a week’s stay in a house 
without electricity or r unning water. The 
longer we were left on the dockside the 
more worried we became. 

We were cut off from the world of 
travel agents, credit cards and complaint 
hotlines. The whole idea of an adven- 
turous holiday amid the spariding wa- 
ters of a little-known marine national 
park — described by the Lonely Plan- 
et guide as “beautiful'’ but also “unin- 
habited’*- - — was quickly losing its 
appeal. The children demanded ice 
creams, the hot wind picked up and 
there was still no sign of the boatman. 
My wife started talking about Cornwall. 

Croatia is not usually this difficult for 
holidaymakers. Tourists, numbering up 
to 10 million a year before the war, are 
now streaming back. Our feny from 
Italy was dominated by flashy types from 
Milan and Bologna whose BMWs were 
towing huge speedboats. Whenever 


Croatia's Komati islands 
are a wonderful if wild 
comer of paradise - as 
David Shukman 
and his family found 
out on a tranquil 
adventure there 

we drove along the dangerously narrow 
coastal road, it was heavy with cars and 
caravans from Germany, Austria and 
Poland, though none from Britain, 

Most visitors, booking their holidays 
through agencies, end up in apartment 
Mods or hotels in the more famous re- 
sorts such as Dubrovnik. We wanted 
something different — perhaps the 
Croatian equivalent of a French gjte 
but with its own beach. It was arranged 
with the help of a Croatian friend, and 
it had all the usual uncertainties of DIY 
travel. Hence our long wait on the 
dockside. 

In the end, our fisherman returned 
and. with the ancient diesel engine chug- 
ging noisily, we picked our way through 
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the first of more than 100 islands mak- 
ing up the Komati archipelago. 

It turned out that our nigged helms- 
man and host. Predrag Juraga, was from 
one of 130 families who jointly own the 
Kornati islands. The original masters, 
the Venetians, lost so much trade to pi- 
rates in the maze of rocky islets that, 
in the mid- 19th century, they sold the 
whole archipelago. With the onset of 
Communism in Yugoslavia, the fishing 
families were allowed to retain owner- 
ship because the islands were too bar- 
ren to make a profit. The result, 
reinforced by status as a national park, 
is that this striking seascape is entirely 
free of development or pollution. Most 
viators have to sleep aboard their 


yachts. Our cottage was one of only a 
few dozen in the whole archipelago. 

The house was in a pretty bay shad- 
ed by a dense collection of plum and 
fig trees, with olive groves stretching up 
the dusty hillside behind iL A small jet- 
ty and shingle beach lay a few yards in 
front. Paths had been laid over the 
roughest stones. Bottled gas powered 
a fridge. A well of deliciously cool wa- 
ter was close at hand. And, to the de- 
light of our youngest chfldreo. Predrag 
and his cousins bad constructed a sea- 
water swimming pooL 

Once the boat's engine had stopped, 
our ears adjusted to the gentle lapping 
of the waves and the utter tranquillity 
of the scene. Our only neighbours were 
a Croat couple, Zlatko and Vishnya, on 
holiday from Zagreb. The nearest oth- 
er houses — a small huddle of them — 
were several hundred yards away. And 
when darkness fell, we could count only 
two distant lights amid the islands 
around us. The gentle night-air carried 
the voice of a fisherman from hatf-a-nrile 
away. We felt the thrill of being m a won- 
derful if wild comer of paradise. 

Most striking were the eatiaordinary 
darity and colour of the sea and the abun- 
dant and beautiful marine life. 
Soorkelling became a pasaon for all of 
us, with the youngest chfldreo gazing 


through the plastic window of our lilo, 
especially when Zlatko involved us in his 
attempts at fishing . Harpooning yield- 
ed more than enough far barbecues over 
olivewood, while overnight we snared a 
four-foot eel-like fish which ended up in 
a superb stew. As Zlatko and I swam back 
with this heavy catch, dawn broke and 
fligh ts of duck skimmed over the mir- 
rored surface of the water. I realised with 
pleasure that it was a Monday morning 
and that 1 had spent nearly two horns 
in the sea without feeling cold. 1 grinned 
so much that my mask flooded. 

Each day seemed more restful than 
the last. The weather remained hot My 
wife scoured the seabed for silver shells 
and starfish. We collected mussels and 
dams and even tried poor-man's caviar 
— the bright orange eggs of sea urchins. 
From the orchard around the house, the 
children picked tiny figs and plums. We 
dined outdoors by ca n dlelight, drinking 
fruity local wines and marvelling at the 
lack of insects. Even the washing-up, at 
an outside sink with a breathtaking view 
of the bay, had its attractions. 

Predrag came to collect us all too 
soon. His boat now seemed sturdy and 
welcoming. As we set off far the 
mainland very early the next day, we 
watched the Komati islands change 
from a silvery-grey to a pale orange 


while the moon sank and the sun rose. The 1 00-plus 
Specks of phosphorescence danced on islands that 

the dark-blue ripples. The three-hour make up the 
journey, like the week, passed in a flash. Komati 

archipelago 

David Shukman, the BBC's Europe Cor- are jointly 

respondent, crossed from Ancona, in owned by 130 
Italy, to Zadar, in Croatia, wtthJadmBn- families of 
ija Ferries. It cost £23730 eachway for two Croatian 

cabins plus £30 each way for the car. Tick- fishermen 

ets though Dalmatian & Istrian Travel whose 
(0181-749 5255). Bent for the cottage was piratical 

£45 per day all-inclusive. Arrangements ancestors 

were made through Aida Groan of Mis- bought them 
trai Havel in Siberdk (0038522336578). from the 

CroatiaAirimes ( 0181-563 0022) flies Venetians. 

daily from Heathrow to Zagreb, with con- They now 

rtections to Dubrovnik and Split. There have national 

are also direct flights to Split from park status 
Heathrow on Saturday, from Stanstedon 
Wednesdays and from Gatwick on 
Thursdays. In June, Croatia Airlines has 
a £275 return fare to Split British Air- 
ways (0345 222111) flies daily except 
Mondays from Gatwick to Zagreb, arid 
has a World Offer fare of £226 return 
which must be booked by 10 June for 
travel in June. 

Several tour operators offer inclusive 
holidays in Croatia; more details from the 
Croatia National Tourist Office, 2 The 
Lanchesters, 162-164 Fulham Palace 
Road, London W6 9ER (018563 7979). 
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Fame Islands: famous for Grace Darling - 
and thousands of sea birds 

Photograph: Michael Scott 


Go wild 

on 

Fame 

Where do you find puffins, kittiwakes 
and the odd rabbit? Sarah Jewell spends 
the day on with 70,000 seabirds on 
the Fame Islands 



The Rime Islands, off the coast of north 
Northumberland, are a cluster of barren 
rocks, treacherous to sailors but a sanctu- 
ary for thousands of nesting seabirds and 
an idyllic spot for bird-watchers. During the 
summer little fishing boats take visitors out 
to the largest islands. Staple and Inner 
Rime, and, for a fee payable to the National 
Trust, one can bask in the beauty of a 
wildlife reserve where grey seals poke their 
heads out of the sea and kittiwakes screech 
in the sky. 

The name Fame derives from Anglo- 
Saxon times when the islands were called 
the Farena Ealande - “Island of the Pil- 
grims". The first visitor was St Aldan, who 
in 640 left the hustle and bustle of monas- 
tic life on Lindisfame (which you can see 
outlined on the horizon from the boat) for 
the quiet and solitude of Inner Fame. St 


Aidan lived like a hermit, but his succes- 
sor, St Cutbbert, was even more reclusive. 
He built himself a circular cell of rough 
stones, with a timber roof to cut off the dis- 
traction of the sky, and shut himself away 
for nine years to pray and meditate in to- 
tal isolation. 

St Cuthbert's only companions on the 
island would have been the birds and, ac- 
cording to legend, he was particularly 
fond of the large brown eider ducks that 
still breed on Inner Fame. Even today they 
are amazingly lame and make their nests 
bang up against the edge of the National 
Trust's wooden-slatted walkway that runs 
around the island 

The male eider ducks are black and 
white, as are many of the other Fame birds 
such as the guillemot, the lesser black- 
backed gull, the kittiwake, the terns and 


of course, the islands' most char ming 
characters - the puffins. Known locally as 
the “tommy noddies" because of the way 
their heads bob as they walk along* they 
have chunky little bodies, large heads and 
thick orange and yellow beaks. They swoop 
about flapping their tiny little wings and 
look very comical. The terns, however, are 
not so sweet; during the breeding season 
they become fiercely protective of their eggs 
and dive-bomb unsuspecting tourists, some- 
times drawing blood with their sharp red 
beaks. Visitors with bald pates are advised 
to wear a hat. 

Birds are not the only wildlife on the is- 
lands; there is also a large colony of grey 
seals, the rarest species of seal in tbe world 
Their creamy-coloured heads bob upfre- 
ade boats and they roll and tumble like pup- 
pies in the waves. There are also rabbits on 
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the islands, originally brought over from the 
mainland by the lighthouse keepers before 
escaping and breeding. 

The first lighthouse was built in 1673, 
and its keepers had to lug coal and timber 
up a 40ft tower to keep a fire burning all 
night By the early 19th century the fires 
had been replaced by a revolving beam of 
H g jht from the new lighthouse on Longstone 
island. Grace, the daughter of keeper 
William Darting, became a national hero- 
ine in 1838 when she helped her father save 
the lives of nine people from the wreck of 
the Forfarshire, and a boat takes viators past 
Marker’s Rock, where the ship broke up. 

The visitors 

Sarah Jewell took six-year-olds Rita PiUc- 
ington and Reuben Gaiter on a day-trip to 
the Fames. 

Sarah: We got on to our boat. Glad Tid- 
ings, at the fishing village of Seahouses, 
well fortified with an extremely tasty 
lunch of fresh fish and thick, bomecut chips 
from Lewis's Restaurant in the high 
street, and I was glad that it was such a 
calm sea. It is easy to see why so many ships 
have been wrecked as the boat weaves its 
way through the partially hidden black 
rocks. 

As a child 1 had a book of Girls’ Hero- 
ines, and my favourite heroine was always 
Grace Darting. The courage of this 22-year- 
old girl, who rowed out one stormy night 
to save the lives of drowning sailors, cap- 


tured my imagination — and, seeing how un- 
steady our sturdy, motorised fishing boat 
was on a very still day, I was even more im- 
pressed by how brave and strong she must 
have been. 

Grace is supposed to have heard the 
cries of the drowning men and pleaded with 
her father to go and rescue them, but, as 
it was bard enough to hear what people 
were saying to each other on our boat in 
broad daylight with the water slapping up 
against the side and the terns screeching 
overhead, it is hard to believe that this bit 
of the story was true. 

Back on the mainland, we went to the 
Grace Darling museum in Bamburgh, a few 
miles away from Seohouse& I was delighted 
to see the original Northumbrian fishing 
coble that she rowed in. The museum also 
contains lots of intriguing trinkets and relics 
from the Darting family, such as a long lock 
of Grace’s hair, letters and the log book 
recording the rescue. 

Four years after the rescue Grace died 
of TB, and we went to visit the 
ornate memorial to her in Bamburgh 
charchyard, opposite the cottage where she 
was born. It is the most beautiful, 
windswept graveyard, overlooking the sea 
and a fitting place for her to be buried. 

Rita: 1 laved going on tbe boat and want- 
ed to dive in the water, but it was quite wob- 
bly and made me feel a little bit side. I liked 
the puffins best because they are so little 
and cute, and I liked the seals because they 


are really fat and chubby. The birds were 
all very noisy and the rocks are all white 
and smelly from their poos. There are 
70,000 seabirds. I liked getting off the boat 
and going on the island but the cliff was 
very scary, and I was afraid that I would 
fall in. I liked going to see the house where 
Grace Darling was bom and looking in the 
window. 

Reuben: I was the first person on the boat 
to see a seal. I liked looking at tbe seals' 
heads in the water, they looked like fish- 
ing buoys. I liked putting my hand over the 
side of the boat and getting splashed with 
water and I liked the puffins best because 
they were so tiny and flap their wings so 
fast when they fly. When we got off the boat 
I saw an eider duck beside die path and I 
nearly kicked it by mistake. The captain of 
the boat told us that the guillemot lays one 
egg on the rocks and it is pear-shaped so 
that it won’t fell off. I had a very good day 
ouL 

Tho deal 

Fame Island Tbuts at Seahouses (02665 
720308), open to 31 October (first sailing 
lOJOam). Cost: adults £3.90, children over 
five £1.95. 

A National Thist entrance fee of £3.90 per 
person is payable on arrival 
Grace Darting Museum, 2 Radcliffe Road, 
Bamburgh (01668 214465), open to 30 Sep- 
tember, Mon to Satl0am-5pm, Sun 12-5pm- 
Admission free. 
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A round up of lighthouses to visit 

Pendeen Lighthouse, Pendeen, 
Penzance, Cornwall, (01736 788418) 
Guided tours of this still working 
lighthouse, which was built In 1900, last 
around half an hour and include a visit to 
the engine room. Amongst other things 
on display, you’ll find the last really large 
foghorn in the country. Open between 
Easter and the end of September 
between Monday and Friday, from I Dam 
co 5pm (last admission 30mins before 
closing). Entrance is £2 for adults, £1 .50 
for concessions, £1 for students and 
children or £5 for a family ticket. 

Long Hill Lighthouse, nr Wicklow, 
Ireland. Irish Landmark Trust (00 353 1 
662 8425) This octagonal stone 
lighthouse was built in 1781 as one of a 


pair but, after being struck by lightning in 
1836 and pitted by the ensuing fire, re 
came out of sendee and remained empty 
until 1996 when die Irish Landmark Trust 
bought and renovated it The lighthouse, 
which is designed with a room on each 
door, can now be hired out by six 
people. A week’s stay costs between 
£400 and £750 depending on the season. 

South Foreland Lighthouse, St 
Margaret’s-at-Giffe, Dover (01304 
852463) Peeking over Dover’s white drffis, 
this lighthouse was built in 1843 and was 
used for the first successful trials in radio 
navigation. Once you reach the 
lighthouse on foot from Langley Orffs 
there is an information room and visitors 
also have access to the tower and 
balcony around the light. The lighthouse 
is open between 4 April and 25 October 


on Saturdays. Sundays and Bank Holiday 
Mondays from 2L30 to 530pm. National 
Trust members gee in for free, otherwise 
it costs £1 JO for adults and 75p for 
children 

So liter Lighthouse, Coast Road, 
Whitburn, Sunderland (0191 529 3161) 

Built in 1870, this red-and-white striped 
lighthouse was the first to be powered 
by alternating electric current. Now 
owned by the National Trust, the engine 
room, light tower and keeper’s cottage 
are all on view and there is a video, 
model and information display. Opening 
times are Ham to 5pm every day except 
Fridays, between 1 April and 3J October. 
Entrance for non -members costs £230 
for adults or £1 .25 for children. 

flbkmnon Batten 


DON'T MISS TOMORROW’S... 


INDEPENDENT ON SUNDAY 

TRAVEL 


PORTUGAL 

Why our love affair 
with the queen of 
southern Europe is as 
strong as ever 

plus: 

Across Ecuador by train 



YOUR PRACTICAL GUIDE TO HOLIDAYS 
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TEL: 0171 293 2222 


OVERSEAS 
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FAX- 0171 293 2505 


like Off 


Because we thin k the world of you 

current best buys on the world's finest airlines 


Take Off 


Tike Off 


TakeOff 


tu«l cun 


oremtf nun 


SYDNEY 

PERTH 

CAIRNS 

AUCKLAND 

BANGKOK 

HONGKONG 

SINGAPORE 

KUALA UJMPUR 

TOKYO 

INDIA 


£281 

£471 

NEW YORK 

tun 

£122 £184 

CARIBBEAN 

£223 <mB £270 

£279 

£461 

BOSTON 

£175 

£245 

MEXICO CTIY 

£267 

£382 

£283 

£475 

WASHINGTON 

£176 

£245 

JO'BURG 

£231 

£335 

£378 

£619 

CHICAGO 

£157 

£248 

CAPETOWN 

£231 

£381 

£224 

£349 

FLORIDA 

£2S5 

£291 

HARARE 

£340 

£496 

£262 

£354 

IDS ANGELES 

£222 

£372 

NAIROBI 

£253 

£279 

£255 

£356 

SAN FRANCISCO 

£222 

£405 

DUBAI 

£182 

£289 

£254 

£356 

LAS VEGAS 

£228 

£321 

CABO 

£138 

£222 

£293 

£299 

TORONTO 

£209 

£241 

ROME 

£99 

£99 

£209 

£350 

VANCOUVER 

£295 

£362 

AROUND THE WORLD 

£662 


TRAIL 


r A k.- ic t 

k i us; m i. * i 


THE T 



ERSh)- 


Unequivocal protection against airline insolvency • CAA approved 
worldwide attention to detail 


EXPERTS 


plus discounted quality accommodation per room per night from 


AUSTRALIA £32 « USA £29 ■ AFRICA £39 - PACIFIC £46 • ASIA £20 
. USA CAR m FROM £20 PER DAY • CAUL NOW FOR OUR TA8DRMADE WORLDWIDE AND NORTH AMERICA BROCHURES 


CURRENT BEST BUYS IN BUSINESS CLASS 

SYDNEY £ 1182 * NEW YORK £649 JO'BURG £ 771 * 
BANGKOK £ 762 * FLORIDA £1145 VANCOUVER £1426 

FOR FIRST & BUSINESS CLASS CALL 0171-938 3444 NOW 


Far the real iowdown on worldwide 
travel, HraBftDdBR Is *ow one stop 
travel stop. 

TraffioufefS offers more tow cost 
flights to mom destinations than 
anyone. Experts in airfares since 
1370, we can taflor-mata year very 
own with tfl) to 75% discount 

on hotels end car toe worldwide. 


||078£« ***&%■. 




FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 
TRAILriUDER MAGAZINE 
CALL Cl 71 -933 3366 ANYTIME 


ASIA 69701 


42-50 Earls Court Road 

Longhanl Itsvet 

194 Kensington High Street 

Long haul Travel: 
Hist A Bosness Class: 
215 Kensington High Street 
Itansattaoflc & European: 
22-24 The Priory Queensway 
Worldwide Travel: 

48 Cam Street 
Worldwide travel: 
254-284 Sauchtehall Street 
Worldwide Travel: 

58 Daansgate 
Worldwide iravsh 
Hrst ft Business Class: 



LONDON W8 6FT 
0171-938 3366 
LONDON W8 7RG 
0171-938 3939 
0171-938 3444 

LONDON WB 680 
6171-9375400 
BIRMINGHAM B4 6BS 
0121-236 1234 
BRISTOL BS1 1HQ 
0117-929 9000 
GLASGOW G2 3EH 
0141-353 2224 
MANCHESTER M3 2FF 
0161-839 6969 
0161-039 3434 


An o-ir have) ccr.ites are open Won-Sal Iren = -Gprr, • Thors 9-7pm - S-.-n IG-e-pm 


Trailfinders does not impose charges on credit cards 


... people think the world of us! 


OPEN 7 DAYS 


A "i 0 Richmond Rond, Kingston.- Surrey KT2 SHI 



Egggza 


NEXUS TRAVEL 



0117 9277727 


C 


NEW YORK from £177 


Rduffl prion indudhg pre-paud airport ks« from: 

Pedh £449 Singapore £353 Miami 

Cairns £449 Defci £338 Angelas 

Sydney £461 iohamadjurg £329 Denvar 

Auddond £599 £380 Toronto 

Hong Kong £348 Harora £387 VonaxMr 

Bcngkok £346 Chicago £248 RoundTtiaN 

-IbnJ i> lot 01 in- 31 Mv 99 . a cfco^Awoi*^. 

1MH All NOADOCTON4L OiAIKJB OH Cmr CUD BOOKMOS. 
GA«naHU.1t.1hnaiCD6Gn H ptaiABrAF13CM.A-RX02SS 


FLIGHTS 

direct 


9 am- 9 pm Mon-Fri 
10 am- 6 pm Sat-Sun 

^rZv^r s 0870 75 00 140 

. WE GO FURTHEJt TO FIND THE BEST FLIGHT 


■«A USA/CANADA 

Z^VS.0171 370 5671 

^ WORLD’S 

FAVOURITE AIRLINE 

ATLANTA £199 MONTREAL £279 

BALTIMORE £209 NEW YORK £189 

BOSTON. £189 ORLANDO £229 

CHARLESTON ..JE289 SAN DIEGO £249 

CHICAGO JE229 S.FRANSfCO ....£249 

DALLAS £219 SEATTLE £239 

DENVER £269 TAMPA... £279 

DETROIT £209 TORONTO £229 

F.LAUDERDALE.2249 VANCOUVER ....£299 

HAUFAX £219 Jft ngjkl 

LAS VEGAS £229 IJggJ 

LOS ANGELES.. £259 IATA B 

iiUTU wr 

M fees subject to avaMsKy - todudfng Prepaid Tam. 

Free Fax; 0500 765656 7A £> 

e-mail: sales@zaktravel.co.uk XwwfV 
OPEN TILL LATE SAT AND TOURS 


Special Interest Holidays 




ESCAPE MOW! 

maka tho dream a reaCty 

The hidden treasures of 

ASIA 

TlOa. SAFARIS, RAFTTNG, JUNGLES & 

OVBUAMJWG HKSM £25 PS 

FREE BROCHURE 

§370 6845 

www.anoountarxo.iiic 



Okavango 
JOURS* SAFARIS 


Simply the best for 
tailored holidays in: 

BOTSWANA 
ZAMBL4 & MALAWI 
NAMIBIA. 
ZIMBABWE 
SOITH AFRICA 
TANZANIA, INDIAN 
OCEAN ISLANDS, 
MADAGASCAR 
Tel: 0181 343 3283 

tab@okavaot8xoffl|j^ 


Fi-ance 


ANEW WAY 


France 


Summer 

Scorchers 

‘HIGH SEASON RATES' 

drtr\ tr tn 

ATHENS ^r 149 NEW YORK BOSTON 349 

BOMBAY DELHI 419 OSLO 149 

JOHANNESBURG 479 RIO SAO PAULO 399 

LA SAN ERANCISCO 419 SEATTLE 419 

MADRID 159 TEL AVIV 159 

MEXICO 319 TOKYO OSAKA 514 

MOSCOW 1S9 TORONTO 199 

MUNICH 117 WASHINGTON CHICAGO 4IS 


I 


AUSTRALIA 

Ifares from 

£463 

l< I I U II u 


NEW ZEALAND 
FARES FROM 

£605 

n r t u h n 



i ■ iw.i 

£344 

k r r «/ h rj 

MALAYSIA 
| FROM £399 P p, 


ft 01420-88724 or 0171-497 0515 


12 ffi^i Street, Alton, fbnts, GU34 IBM ! 
373-37S The Strand, luodoa VO Of . 
SZ Regent Street LmdD^WlR6DX : 
mXiBH3fr«3inarOmxn29B< 


SPECIAL!! 


US Sjs ■ hop cr, hop off j 
Mini pus across the USA 15 day doss ; 

£99 
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Victcn.Y S 
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Travel as many times 
tan^aaea as you Eke 




:^l,63U^/.5 U-i 


CYCLING DOWN QUIET country 
lanes- Just enough meectee to 
work up an sppotits tor ttw nstf 

grem meall Stay al chsrtolna 
small hotata In 10 enchanting 
reasons- We carry your bags. 
ISSwutor 01606 813340 ATOL 
2412 AHO. 

BRITT ANY, Quality vBtaj by sea tr 
E2S0 wkty/vRta. also Dordogne. 
?S^s«tthpoota.Sjmataa« 
VTTtas 0161 707 6784. ABTA 
V7Z78 

CHARENCE hnga 3 bedrBjtftajta 

iBTrtiuwitBd turrhae. PmtWi 
Ditvate. STHIAVAIU8LEJUNE 

SSTkm* JWL't 11-as JULY 

EmpMWPe. MBS 545858684 

BrnTTWiX tka r k 2Hw£ 

and more. Lovel y VAtaa - nwiV 
with ooota Sunsetact vfflaa. 
ABTA V7BTO Brochure 0161 707 
8794. 


WSlh oar annual trove) insurance. 
you can take multiple trips 

throughout the yeac lusmauce 

To enrol call quoting alMH Services 

reference INA?3. -wawww -im 

Lines are open 7 days. 0800700737 

AvaSaWo to navCardmemfiers 


No need to compromise 


City Breaks 








Airport Raridng 


HEATHROW E4J« par day Free 
partlna altar 14 days. Mac charge 
esa.30 up to 50 d eye Sacura 
Parting 01 81 6133130 


THE INDEPENDENT 

Naw8papar Puhtahfng pfc 
ragrata ffataHhough svsry 
raoannatJta pawwtiton Istakan, 
no msponaMty can ba • 
acceptad for aghtB asidfer 
Bcccmmodation oRatad 
through tiwaa cokimna, or any 

Iota arising therefrom Readers 

araadMfmttDtaltaaU 

naeesaaiy precautions before 
arearing into any travel 
airangamanfc. 





ft 01420-88380 or 0171-287 5559 


ft 01420-80828 or 0171-287 5558 | 


*Book British Airways with us 
and enter the Unbelievable 
Offer ConapetHIcm. 

ntams and conditions apply- Can for datab 
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Daiiv schoduled lights from London Luton 
Flexible booking • More comfort 

tiorr, 

£99 , 

return me. taxes 

SI) / 
JJarcc/'na 

£114 

return inc. Taxes 
Si (ac/rfef 




ANNUAL 

TOWEL 

INSURANCE 

Just the 
Ticket! 


Low cost 

•x £45! 



0800 111 15B 




:urr. :nc taxes 


0541 500 300 

debonair £) 

Seat assignment * Free refreshments 
Convenient airport crave! tin k s 


Don'tp,rytoomuchfor 
your i Mvi?/ insurance 1 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


USA CANADA AUSTRALIA 
MEW ZEALAND SOUTH AMERCA 
CARB3EAN FAR EAST 
. WOLE EAST AfflCA 

THRIFTWAT 

@ TRAVEL Lf 

0171 430 1490® 
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SAVE .TRAVEL IXSURAVCE 

ESS 3 E gg^zg p^yg , ,« 



3 

■tT/77 

|Euj 
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COLUMBUS 


'W®RXDWTDE 


0 1892 83 33 38 


JarA^Aua. 01440 T02fiZ7. 
W^UWGMlOMBpDaad ftwi* 
AS taw«, 9^*”^ 
tare, warm frierw 

. great regional aitofe®. 
Wtaytiting arrengod tor g* 
R o ataii ata r 0M06 B13340 ATOL 

wiaAmx 


SusauasE 

24iv Ana 

■SrSSw 

2412 AJTO. 



Manchester 

from 


Nice 


Dublin 

from 


nnm 


£69 H £166 H £79 

return return return 

inc. taxes 


return 
inc. taxes 


inc. taxes 


For these and many more special European o*ters, 
contact: your travel agent o. r ca>! us ficcsi rate) on 

iyP x y. T-3hP f A- tap? ^ 3 

Return prices from London Heathrow, 

* British Midland 

The Airline for Europe 
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Think on 
your feet 

If you can use your brain as well as run, then orienteering is for you. 
Eric Kendall reports on this combination of map-reading and fitness 


“Shotover Paris? Dunno where that is. Have you got a almost unnoticed as you read your map and follow your 
map?" asked the taxi driver, adding, “What you doing 


there anyway?” 

“Orienteering,” / replied. “It's all about, mu, route- 
finding, Perha ps you want to come along - they say they 
cater for all standards." 

Much, much later, deep in bluebell woods, accom- 
panied only by the chipring of spring birds, I slid from 
a small depression to a large depression, all brought on 
by O (as orienteering is known in the trade). I knew 
exactly where 1 was going, but half of the control points 
were hidden in dips of various sizes, listed as “de- 
pressions" on my sweatily clutched route description 
shecL 

Most of the other descriptors were more ob- 
viously geographical (earth banks, path junc- 
tion), though some, such as "veg boundary" brought 
on premonitions of an early lunch washed down 
with copious quantities of, well, anything liq- 
uid - it’s thirsty work, exacerbated by long 
leggings you have to wear, whatever (he 
weather, to prevent your legs being lac- 
erated by brambles. 

What all the controls on an orien- 
teering course have in common is the 
ability to be confused with simflar-look- 
ing points on the map. Which is the 
whole idea: it’s a workout for the think- 
ing runner, if that’s not a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

But it’s not just high-speed 
map reading. On a reason- 
ublc-sized course, the solitary 
splendour of r unning across 
open country makes it a very 
different experience to a 
massed-start cross country run. 

Good. The whole idea is not to 
be able to follow the herd, so stag- 
gered starts are used. Each individual 
their own way from one control to another, marking their 
control card with a needle punch. At the end of the 
course, the different punch patterns establish that you 
really did find all the controls. 

Various courses, from easy to hard, generally share 
the same territory, giving rise to startling apparitions 
charging out of the undergrowth from where you least 
expect them. Otherwise it’s a relatively peaceful expe- 
rience: just you, your map and the rasping of your ag- 
onised breath as you toO up yet another hill. The Come 
Orienteering leaflet says the physical exertion goes 


route, but m other respects, it’s quite accurate. 

Having queued for a start time, map and punch card, 
you go to the false start w here die timing begins and 
you sprint five yards to the master map to copyyour con- 
trol point locations. Then you start for real, working out 
a route as you go. Before this point, the only informa- 
tion you can study over a cup of tea and a bacon sand- 
wich is the unmarked map, but at least it 
gives you the chance to work out which 
way north is, at your leisure, and per- 
haps even more critically, to distin- 
guish fences from paths or contour 
lines or something called an un- 
crossable dyke. 

For beginners, compass work and 
intricate map-reading are all a bit of 
a technicality: your route won't be very 
complicated, as it relies mostly on 
paths. You can easily see where 
you’ve got to go, if you have any 
map sense, at all. Once you get 
competitive, it’s a different story: 
' your instantly planned route has 
to weight up the various options 
from point to point The easiest 
Way will be the longest but the di- 
rect route might have almost im- 
penetrable undergrowth. It’s your 
choice. A serious map- or compass- 
reading error could lose you minutes and 
add to the distance travelled, particularly 
if an impassable obstacle is overlooked 
on the map. 

Even on easy terrain, time pressure 
can induce mistakes in anyone with more 
enthusiasm than experience. You should 
aim for a level of exertion that still allows 
the brain to function and leaves you with 
enough co-ordination to clip your card at each 
control. Keeping moving, even slowly, is the key, get- 
ting your bearings as you gp. At the highest levels, where 
long distances are covered in world-class running 
times, momentary indecision which costs just five or 10 
seconds can be the difference between gold and also- 
ran. But unless you're representing your country or have 
a lot of money on the outcome, remember that orien- 
teering - above all other sports - is not about arriving 
so much as how you get there. Besides, there’s only or- 
ange squash and, inexplicably, results papers pinna! up 
on washing lines to look forward to any way. 




THJS 

INDEPENDENT 

INDEPENDENT 

ON SUNDAY 

Independent and Selfridges 
Food Hall Exclusive Summer Event 


Wednesday 3 June 7:30pm - 9:30pm 



The Independent and Selfridges have 
again joined forces - this time for a 
celebration of summer food and 
drink on the 3rd June. On offer will 
be a variety of demonstrations from 
leading producers and suppliers, 
including caviar, beer and wine 
tutorials, a sushi-making demon- 
stration and innumerable tutored 
tastings. 

Each reader will be greeted with a 
complimentary glass of Selfridges 
champagne and receive a free bottle 
of Selfrrdges own-label cold pressed 
extra-virgin olive oil. Free parking for 
up to two hours is also available for 
readers spending more than £10. 

Tickets for this exclusive event are 
limited and cost only £10 each, so make 
a date in your diary and secure your 
invitation by simply filling in the 
coupon below. 


Name - 

Address .n. 

Daytime 

Qagtpie wriro-d tne / 

If you do not want tn receive further information on 
The lndep«vta«&Kruffes. or assoebaon companies, 
please ode □ 

Cheques should be made payable to Setfndge Lid (00 
per person per octet) and sera to: 

The IndcpendercfSdfadpst Event. Sdfridges Press 
Office. 400 Oxford St London WIA I AB 
(PCevcwntE cheque guarantee number on reverse) 


GETTIN G YOUR BEARINGS 


Contact the British Orienteering 
Federation, RWersdaJe, Dale Road North, 
Dariey Dale, Matlock, Derbyshire DE4 
2HX (01629 734042; www.cbc.cooj k/—bof; 
e-mail bof@bof.dx.ca.uk). Send an A4 
sae for a starter pack including details on 
local dubs, fixtures lists and what to do 
at your first event. Compass Sport (Olffl- 
892 9429; e-mail 

compass_sport@dial.pipex.com) is 
Britain's national orienteering magazine, 
with extensive coverage of the national 
and international race scene and related 
events, such as mountain marathons and 
mountain bike orienteering. 


No special clothing is needed to start 
orienteering, although tracksuit trousers 
and trainers are sensible. Competitive 
orlenteers often wear studded shoes and 
gaiters over Lycra leggings. You need a 
rollerball pen for marking the course on 
your map, a compass and a dear 
polythene bag to use as a map case. The 
map and control card are supplied by the 
organisers, covered by a modest entry 
fee. 

Orienteering takes place all over the 
country, but the bigger the terrain the 
better. This weekend, World Cup races 
are being held in the Lake District and in 


1999 the World Championships come to 
Scotland, which has ideal conditions. 

If you don't fancy jogging, the Trail 
Cydists Association (01531 632650) 
arranges 70 mountain bike orienteering 
events a year in the UK; the Porelle/ 
Polaris Challenge (01246 2402)8) is a two- 
day off-road bike orienteering event held 
three time a year. Combining your skills, 
events such as the Salomon X-Moumain 
Adventure (0056 479555) offer biking, 
kayaking, hiking and orienteering over a 
two-day wilderness course. There are six 
held throughout Europe - the next one 
takes place In Scotland from 5-7 June. 


Wheels on wheels 

It’s not rocket science - It's more complicated than that. Simon Calder tries to unravel 
the arcane rules for cyclists hoping to take their bikes by train 


One sunny July morning in iy7S. British 
Rail unexpectedly announced that the 
natural alliance between trains and bikes 
should be consummated forthwith. With 
a generous gesture. BR decreed that 
bicycles could travel free with their own- 
ers on all trains. As cydists know to tbeir 
cost, railways have been backpedalling 
on that decision for the past 20 years. 

Fust commuter and high-speed trains 
were restricted, then a charge was 
imposed for travel on Intercity services. 
New tram designs seemed intended 
to ihwarl attempts to carry a cycle aboard. 

Untangling the rules in the aftermath 
of privatisation is even more 
complicated than tbe Rocket science 
applied by Stephenson. People planning 
to let the train take the bike have to plan 
well in advance and quite possibly pay 
for the privilege. From the tangle of 
restrictions afflicting cydists, these are 
the most important links in the chain. 

Bikes go free on North Western 
Trains. Regional Railways North Hast 
and - from this summer - ScolRafl. But 
as anyone who has tried to get a bike 
space on the Glasgow-lnverness line in 
summer will know, you must book in 
advance on long-distance services. 

The other good guys are local and 
commuter trains operated by Cardiff 
Railways. ChilCem, Counoc. Great 
Eastern, LTS, Silvcrlink, Thameslink. 
Thames Trains and WAGN. Bikes go 
free off-peak, with no need to reserve 
space. The same applies on South West 
Trains, except for a few diesel services. 


Mosl long-distance trains, including 
all services operated by GNER, Midland 
Mainline and Virgin Trains, insist that 
you book in advance in and pay £3 for 
the privilege. A trick here is to use 
alternative services where no charge is 
made: North Western between Sheffield 
and Chesterfield, Silvertink or Chiltem 
from Birmingham to London. Scot Rail 
between Glasgow and Carlisle. 

A couple of oddities: on Anglia 
Railways, local services cost £1, while 
ImerCity trains cost £3 - and for these 
you must book in advance. Central 
Trains accepts bikes free on lines 
sponsored by local authorities (around 
Birmingham, and in Nottinghamshire), 
but charges £3 elsewhere. Great Western 
and Wiles & West charge £1 if you book 
in advance, but £3 if you just turn up 
with your bike (and space is available). 

On the London Underground, the 
calculations get really complex and 
involve the method of construction 
(which affects the size of trains). There 
is no charge for bikes, but there are lots 
of restrictions on times and lines. 

On eut-and-covcr lines (Circle, 
District. Metropolitan), cycles are 
allowed off-peak. On the remaining tube 
lines, hikes are allowed outside rush- 
hour on trains between surface stations: 
Hammersmith to Acton Town & fine, 
Victoria to Euslon isn't. 

The real heroes and villains in the 
bikcs-on-irains saga are ail railways 
serving airports in the London area. The 
Gaiwick and Heathrow Expresses carry 


cycles free any time. But on the Slansted 
SkyTrain from Liverpool Street station 
to the Essex airport, bikes are banned. 

The easy way to long and winding 
series of rules is to buy a folding bike. I 
invesied £400 in the remarkable 
Bromplon bicycle, which compresses to 
the size of a briefcase (OK, a quite-laxge 
briefcase, but modest enough to have 
been taken it as hand luggage on a KLM 
flight). WL- have travelled happily 
everywhere together - until one morning 
at King’s Cross when I approached the 
730am to Newcastle a few minutes before 
departure with the bijou Bromplon. 

“Have you gni a ticket for 
that bike 1 ’" 

“No. ! didn't think i needed one." 

“Well you do." 

As the minutes licked away, and we 
stood discussing the matter beside the 
completely empty guard’s van, I 

proffered £3 to buy one. 

No, you have to reserve a space at 
the ticket office." 

I duly booked a space, missed the 
train, and have managed to avoid ‘ 
travelling on GNER ever since. 

A brighter attitude to cycling was 
demonstrated this week by Connex ' 
South Eastern, which on Wednesday 
launched a new initiative on its trains . 
between London and Kent. The “Ticket 
id Ride" combination allows daytrippers 
simultaneously to book a train ticket and 
reserve a bike from any station in the 
region to Tonbridge and Cantertnny, 
where the cyde will be waiting. 
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The beach before Baywatch 


On. Clacton pier there's a stern 
warning not to dive into the sea from 
the pier’s skits or support sltulk. The 
warning notice ends with the words: 
"The pier proprietors and the Dis- 
trict Council accept no liability for 
persons indulging m this foolish ac- 
tivity." And that firmly sets the tone 
for this part of E n gland’s east coasL 
Brighton has gone trendy, Cornwall 
inspires artists and Blackpool has 
been remarketing itself as post mod- 
ern kitsch but Clacton and Frinton 
are proper, old-fashioned, no- 
nonsense resorts where holiday mak- 
ers are known to be ill-mannered 
beasts from cities — and need to be 
told what to do. 

In Clacton there are cafes that 
still warn patrons not to bring in 
their own bread and butler and 
proudly declare that they arc "not 
a self-service establishment". And 
they are further instructed "please 
remain in your seats and wail to he 
helped". 

Such cafes not only like to keep 
their customers in their place but 
don't believe in bourgeois Conti- 
nental pretensions - instant coffee 
is served in while Pyrex codec cups, 
plastic flowers in plastic vases are the 
extent of design or theming, and they- 
would never dream of serving fan- 
cy nonsense like microwaved 
lasagne. What sort of a meal is that, 
when people could be eating whole- 
some egg and chips or meat pies? 

Clacton has made some conces- 
sions to modem fleshpotteiy, with 
vast gaming arcades and discos lurk- 
ing in the basements of the big pink- 
washed hotels. But the arcades still 
have the old Fenny Waterfalls along- 
side Virtual Reality and you just 
know that the hotel discos will have 
DJs who talk between Lhe records 
and play “Three Times A Lady". 

Although the pier and prome- 
nades are sturdily Edwardian, there 
is an overriding sense of being back 
into late Fifties England, when no- 
tions like topless sunbathing or dubs 
that stay open after lain would be 
greeted with blank incomprehension. 
Biil Clacton is a San Antonio, com- 
pared with Frinton next door. 

Frinton District Council fero- 
ciously enforces a bye-law that for- 
bids the building or opening of any 
commercial establishment along the 
mile of its from. The coast road is 
all discreet, rose-bordered bungalows 
- low rise blocks of sheltered hous- 
ing and some astounding outbursts 
of Thirties architecture surrounded 
by lilac and more roses. There are 


Frinton-on-Sea has a ‘strand’, not a beach, and no modern nonsense like surfboards. 
Annie Caulfield visits this most genteel of English resorts 



a pleasingly large number of those 
white, curvy houses that took like 
cruise liners- the type of house that 
rich victims in AgaLha Christie books 
inhabit. 

Between the road and the lower 
promenade is a sleep, grassy slope 
on which hundreds of old-fashioned 
beach huts nestle. They’re pink, 
white, pale blue, apple green, teak 
veneer ... Each one has a distinct and 
lovingly cared for character. 


On a fine day, elderly couples sit 
on the front porch of their beach 
huts and look out over a clean 
swathe of sea, sand and wooden 
breakwaters. Nothing to worry 
them but the occasional group of 
odd-looking characters from other 
parts of the country walking the 
promenade. 

We odd -looking characters were 
very over-excitcd to find we had so 
much beach to ourselves. Although, 


somehow, calling it a beach seems 
as inappropriate as saying, “alright 
mate”, to one of the colonel types 
taking constitutionals along the 
prom. Frinton is a strand, definite- 
ly nothing so bucket-and-spadey 
vulgar as a seaside, or as American 
as shore. 

One might enjoy a swim here, in 
a sensible and vigorous fashion, 
provided one isn’t sporting a too 
brightly coloured bathing suit - oh 


If Alan Bennett went 
to the seaside, he’d 
go to Frinton, along 
with the Queen 
Mother and the 
older characters 
from ‘The Archers' 


definitely bathing suits in Frinton. or, 
bathing dress, but no G-strings or un- 
necessary cleavages. And no con- 
fusing the local residents with bizarre 
equipment like surfboards. A spot of 
quiet fishing would be encouraged, 
or dog walking but not jogging, 
snagging, volleyball or. heaven for- 
bid, jet skis. 

This is a place where picnics are 
stiU ham sandwiches with a flask of 
tea and maybe a sticky bun. A place 


One might enjoy a swim here— 
but only in a sensible and 
vigorous fashion 

Photograph: Edward Sykes 

where the fright of a Frisbecstfll rais- 
es startled beads from newspaper 
reading. 

If you did do something unto- 
ward, like turn exuberant cart- 
wheels, as a friend of mine felt 
compelled to after ingesting exces- 
sive ozone, the locals wouldn’t turn 
nasty or make a scene. They'd smile 
slightly. With baffled, veiy British po- 
liteness and turn away, pretending 
not to see. 


Nothing happens 
here, it’s not 
supposed to. 

The local paper 
had front page news 
of a forthcoming 
garden fete 


There was something wonderful 
about being greeted with a courte- 
ous, cheery “good afternoon" by 
every passer-by. And in having dis- 
covered a stretch of coast that re- 
mains gloriously and resolutely 
eccentric. If Alan Bennett went to 
the seaside, he’d go to Frinton, 
along with the Queen Mother and 
the older characters from The 
Archers, although Frinton is really 
much more Mrs Dale's Diary. 

Nothing happens here, it’s not 
supposed to. The local paper had 
front page news of a forthcoming gar- 
den file, the girls' school spon- 
sored walk for new netball 
equipment, and the startling reve- 
lation of faulty water pipes in several 
public conveniences. Incidentally, 
Frinton has about one public con- 
venience per half-dozen people; J 
don't know if this reflects on the el- 
derly nature of hs inhabitants and vis- 
itors, or is just plain considerate 
hospitality. 

By not standing for any foolish be- 
haviour. like attempts to commer- 
cialise, develop or admit the 
existence of decades after the Sixties, 
Frinton has kept itself pure - a pret- 
ty. unspoilt and gently soothing 
place to visiL 

It’s like a mad old aunt in a print 
frock you laugh at but always want 
to give a great big hug . 


A mystical magical tour 



It's Bath as you’ve never seen it - with a mix of street theatre, escapofogy stunts and 
audience participation. Muthena Paul Alkazraji joins a comedy walk 


retch of uneven stone paving flags 
lath’s Bog Island 60 people mill 
in the dusk waiting for the start of 
aurre Bath comedy walking tour, 
h the crowd breezes a six foot man 
5 a bright purple blazer and carry- 
> purple party balloohs. He then 
up on a milk crate and introduces 
as JJ. “So, where have you all come 
he enquires. After a few cautious 
rom a number of US and Australian 
someone boldly pipes up: “Tm from 
rath a party". “Well I wouldn’t boast 
” gulps JJ. The irreverent tone of 
aing is seL We move off en masse, 
ig a narrow alley opposite the city s 
Sally Ltmn's tea shop we re- 
ie for our first address. “There is a 
that we on Bizarre Bath dontlmow 
iry. Thai’s not true," he says. W s 

on's ...and she has nice buns. He 

ns a blindfold and announces his 

q of seeking an intersection oHwo 

ty’s ley lines, and he heads offwav- 

ins around like wild antennae. _ 

ath the south transept of an aimm- 
th Abbey, ourguide draws the owd 

m, and assures us that an ancient 

arlring on the stone cour^ard mdi- 
■K ™ m.prsectioO of fcy !«*■ ^ 


marking is a dried spot of seagull mess. At 
this point an American woman lets slip a rau- 
cous peal of laughter. He informs us that fur- 
ther proof, should we need it, can be 
demonstrated by the ale’s capacity to suf- 
fuse imperviousness to physical pain. He then 
produces a lit cigarette, and with consum- 
mate sle igh t of hand-magic presses it into his 
denched fist We applaud convinced. 

Bizarre Bath was conceived and written 
by a former Young Magician of the Year 
and street performer Noel Britten, who 
leads the walk on some weekday evenings. 
He and our guide JJ originally met at con- 
ventions of magic, the art of which, along 
with stand-up comedy and a thread or two 
of local histoiy, is cleverly woven into the 
comedy walk. “Noel had the idea of doing 
a street show at night, and doing it In a walk 
around the town to avoid the locals com- 
plaining about the noise," says JJ. “This is 
now our sixth season." The city's newspa- 
per has called it “an enormously enter- 
taining piece of street theatre". 

The walk continues through Bath’s streets 
using comic ad-libs and crowd partiapafion, 
indudmg an escapofogy stum in the river Avoa. 
Nearing the Abbey once more, JJ mfotms us 
that if we do not want to be seen for the ob- 
vious tourists we are, we could comply with 


a local bylaw which all Batbonians respect 
the requirement of bopping across Cheap 
Street The sight of 60 grown men and 
women bounds® on one kg across a dark side 
street dearfy bewilders three kuteongyouths. 

Outside the Roman Baths we are giv- 
en a brief account of the healing pilgrim- 
ages once made to the city's hot springs. 
“Unfortunately, the most prevalent disease 
of the day was leprosy. After a while, the 
situation became terribly unpleasant with 
the accumulation of body parts floating 
around in the water," says JJ. Placating the 
water goddess, Sulis Minerva, involved 
wrapping personal valuables in holy Rom an 
papyrus before throwing them into the wa- 
ters. Our guide borrows a ring, wraps it in 
papyrus, and, to prevent it sinking in the 
water, attaches it to his purple helium bal- 
loon. At this point be trips over his mflk 
crate, and the ring floats away over the 
rooftops into the black night sky. Its own- 
er is dearly unnerved. Sworn as 1 am to se- 
crecy, I can, nevertheless, reveal that the 
denouement is pure magic. 

The Bizarre Bath Comedy walk leaves firm 
outside the Huntsman Inn every evening at 
8 pm. No pre-booking is required. For fur- 
ther information call 01225 335124. 
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Plot 


to 


please 

birds 


Feathered friends usually 
get plenty of food in our 
gardens, but what about 
shelter? Anna Pavord 
finds out how to plant 
for a sanctuary 


Being nice to birds must be part of our 
national psycbe. The RSPB has more 
members -just over a nriffifm- than any 
other wildlife conservation group in Eu- 
rope. In fact we seem to be a great deal 
nicer to birds than they are to each oth- 
er. Every day some battle rages outside 
my window: a mob of small bards attack 
a hawk, sparrows brawl in the driveway, 
a magpie raids a nest 

They need us to be nice to them, says 
Robert Burton, author of the recently 
published Birdfeeder Garden. It is some 
compensation for what is happening to 
Iheir natural habitats. Gardens, and there 
are about 38 million of them in Britain, 
are important for food and nesting. 

Mr Burton came to our garden last 
week to sort out what was lurking 
there in the bird line and to tell me what 
I could do to help them. The obvious 
ones - blackbirds, thrushes, robins, 
wrens, woodpeckers, magpies, house 
sparrows, jackdaws, rooks, pigeons, 
collared doves, blue tits - are not dif- 
ficult to spot The problem (for me at 
least) lies with the other brown streaks 
and blurs that occasionally flash, un- 
recognised, through the undergrowth. 

It is rather shameful, un-neighbourfy, 
to have shared a patch all these years with 
creatures you can't put a name to. The 
problem with birds, though, is that they 
won’t stand still. There is only the 
briefest of moments to decide whether 


the blur has the red bit under the wing 
or the white bit under the throat that 
makes all the difference to identification. 
Binoculars axe not usually to hand 
when you are gardening. Even when I 
am not, I find that by the time I have 
got die things to my eyes and adjusted 
the focus, the bird has moved on half a 
mfle, and I am left casting around in the 
sky like a mad astronomer. 

I learned to recognise goidcrests, 
winch was a step forward. They bad 
probabfy been attracted by the jew trees 
in our garden, said Mr Burton. Gold- 
crests like yews (and other conifers such 
as spruce) and si mg their nests Scorn the 
brandies. A pair erf them were working 
purposefully through a big pear tree, 
clearing out insects. That made me feel 
wefl disposed towards goidcrests. Td pre- 
fer they did the job than me, with tar 
ofl wash dripping all over my hair. 

At tiie moment tile garden is swarm- 
ing with wrens. Or perhaps the same 
wren, extremely niffy on its feet The 
crazy thing about the wren is the 
amount of noise it can make. It has all 
the attributes of a sergeant major burst- 
ing out of the body of a fairy. “Wrens 
like holes in walls, piles of brushwood, 
nothing too far off the ground, for their 
nesting sites. I have sometimes found 
their nests. - balls of moss mostly - 
wedged behind ivy on a retaining wall. 

Nesting sites in a garden are as im- 


portant as food, said Robert Burton. A 
bird-table attracts birds bat, for them, 
ft is tike a meal in a restaurant. A home 
implies more complex requirements. 
“Privacy, air, shelter from direct sun and 
a nice orderly disorder" are what they 
are looking for. 

Disorder they have in quantity. 1 am 
glad that something is benefiting from 
the unraked leaves, the piles of unspread 
farmyard manure and stacks of uncut fire- 
wood that punctuate the garden. AH these 
places are bliss for insects and provide 
breakfast, hmch and tea for many of the 


birds. Ants, which create havoc on the 
lawn in summer, were probably the 
magnet fry the pair of green woodpeckers 
that are feeding there, said Mr Burton. 

In terms of food, the greatest asset 
to a garden, as for as birds are con- 
cerned, is a wide variety of plants. This 


does not necessarily mean abandoning 
g*rA»n plants and going native. Mr Bur- 
ton pointed out how quickly buds 
adapt to the potential of introduced 
plants - even something as strange as 
the crown imperial (FntiOaria imperiaBs). 
*Tve seen tits and blackcaps going in for 
the nectar, almost as though they were 
hummingbirds,’’ he said. But the ubiq- 
uitous Lcyland provides nothing by 
way of food, though it gives some cov- 
er for birds. If you can, advised Mr Bur- 
ton, use a mixture of field maple, hazel, 
body and hawthorn instead. 

Anything that fruits (such as holly 
and hawthorn) is good for birds. In a 
small garden, a crab apple, an elder or 
a rowan would be my first choice. 
None of them Lakes up much room, and 
all make a double contribution to the 
garden with their blossom and fruit be- 


TOP 10 GARDEN VISITORS 


fore eventually providing food for birds 
in winter. 

Some cotoneasteis, although not 
native', aim attract birds. The fishbone 
cotoneaster, C haaontaBs, is one of tbe 
best and is a handsome, neat-leaved 
shrub. The variegated version is even 
prettier, but unfortunately never seems 
to set fruit Honeysuckle is useful. Al- 
though we scarcely notice the berries, 
they provide food for warblers, thrush- 
es and bullfinches. Thrushes also like 
the berries of ivy, which fill a food gap 
in late winter. Robins and blackcaps feed 
on them, too, and the flowers attract a 
staggering number of insects, which in 
turn pull in different birds. 

As for tbe rooks, my favourite birds, 
there is little you can do to attract them, 
said Mr Burton. They come and go as 
they please. Now there are no elms, they 
live in beeches and sycamores. They are 
by far the most entertaining of the birds 
'in our garden. 


A bird-table 
attracts birds 
but, for them, 
it is like a 
meal in a 
restaurant. A 
home implies 
more complex 
requirements 
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The Big Garden Birdwatch. 
organised by the junior members 
of the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds, aims to 
provide a snapshot of birds visiting 
British gardens. This year's survey 
took place in January and shows 


that the top 10 most common 
birds to visit gardens across the 
country are (in descending order): 
the starting, house sparrow, blue 
tit, blackbird, chaffinch, greenfinch, 
great tit, robin, collared dove and 
magpie. 


Birdfeeder Garden by Robert Burton, isr 
pubhdied by Dotting Kiruiersley at £14.99. 
If there isn’t enough natural food in your 
garden to attract birds, Robert Burton rec- 
ommends a bird -table and menus to or- 
derfiom a Wkl Bird Foods Ltd. The Rea, 
Upton Magna, Shrewsbury, Shropshire SY4 
4UB (01743 709545). RSPB is at The 
Lodge, Sandy, Bedfor dshire SG19 2DL 
( 0176780551). 
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muddy footprints or 
pawmarks on dean floors 
and carpets! 

Turtle Dirt Trapper door 
mats stop dirt 8t the door of 
home, conservatory or car 
wtm absorbent cotton pile removing wet, dry and even 
greasy efirt from shoes and pews. With nort-sip latex 
backing, they are fully machine-washable at 40°C. 
Available in seven colours and 3 sizes: 

Bhw. G r— n . BtocWWNM, Fmm. Dart Cfcof. SmI Brown, BtacWBroMn 
- 7S»50DT)C17J5, • 75 X 100 cm £34.86, -7S X 160 cm E48L86 
Plus C3J50 PIPprmA 

(Ateo avafette wtm oTOPwrubtar backing kx uaa on carpets, 

- ptaass csd tor detafc at atm ana prices), 
from- 7UII> Mai Co. B2a Nnga Rom], Kingston, Swmy KR BHT 

SATMao Tel: 0181 296 0366 wuct-wmia 

Pax: 0181 296 0360 §&§§ 
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CONSERVATORY 

BLINDS 


Because you’ve got better things 
to spend your money on. 


PHONE THE 2-i HOUR BROCHURE LINE OR COMPLETE COUPON 

0845 60 10 8 15 


PONDLIFE 


Simply change your telephone service vo 
Cable & Wireless and we promise you’ll 
save money compared to BT (even if you've 
got Friends & Family and PremierUne). Or 
well give you back double the difference-* . 



It’s easy. You can make all the necessary 
arrangements with one free phone call 
now - and the sooner you call, the 
sooner you ran start saving. Now what 
was that bargpta you were footing for? 
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FreeCaU 0800 05 6 4660 
What can we do for you? 



Festival of 
iGardening 

H atfield 

ouse 

Hertfordshire 


We will Design, Excavate, Construct or 
Renovate, a pond or lake to suit your garden. 
FREE DESIGN AND QUOTE 

TEL :01 7 1 354 0691 
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Sfr Manufactured and 
installed throughout 
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QUALITY WROUGHT IRON WORK 
AT REALISTIC PRICES 


w A wide range of 
■ attractive fabric designs 
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National Flower Exhibitors 
Festival of Flowers in the House 
Garden Lectures & Demonstrations 
Gardener’s Question Time 
floral Art & Displays 
Tours of the Gardens 
Garden Trade Stands 
Arena Events & Jazz Band 
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ROB TURNER 

STALHAM (01692) 
WORKSHOP 580091 
EVENINGS 580098 
Unit 16, Moores Yard, High St, Stalham 
Norfolk NR129AN 


jfr Extend your living 
space onto your patio 
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5 year guarantee 
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20th & 21st June 1998 


Saturday & Sunday Adoii ssm 

10am - 6pm 


(Addrtxw.ll Ctiorp: :o vnac Hihbc) QjyH £2,00 


Festival details - Tel: 01707 262823 


To advertise in this section please call now 
on 0171 293 2344/2742. 
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All the vegetables that 
hate frost can be sown 
now. There is at least a 
lighting chance that wc 
won't have snow in June. 
Sow French beans, 
setting them three 
inches apart in rows 18 
inches apart. Sow 
swectcorn in blocks, 
setting the seeds IS 
inches apart in rows 18 
inches apart. Some 
growers find it an 
advantage to spread a 
sheet of black polythene 
over the ground first and 
plant through holes cut 
in the sheet. I hate the 
industrial air that black 
polythene brings to a 
garden so cannot vouch 
for the technique myself. 

Sow biennials such as 
sweet william, forget- 
me-not, foxglove and 
honesty and perennials 
(aquilegias, violas, 
primulas) outside now to 
flower next year. Move 
the plants to their 
permanent positions in 
early August. 

Watch out for blacieffy 
homing in on the broad 
beans and pinch out the 
tips of the plants where 


necessary. Aphids are 
also clustering under the 
new leaves of my 
gooseberry bashes, 
giving all the new shoots 
a wrinkled, diseased 
appearance. ! hove been 
waiting for birds and 
ladybirds to deal with the 
problem but they are 
evidently busy elsewhere. 
1 shall have to spray with 
Rapid (IC!) instead. 

Oceans of bedding 
plants arc now flooding 
into garden centres. 
Before you buy, check 
that the compost in the 
trays has not shrunk 
away from the skies and 
that the plants are bushy, 
compact, firm and a 
good colour. There 
should not be a mat of 
roots hanging out of the 
bottom of the tray. 

Resist the temptation to 
buy plants that are 
already in flower. They 
will not give such a long 
display as those that are 
allowed to settle before 
they start performing. 
Before planting, add a 
handful of general 
purpose fertiliser such as 
Grnwmore to each 
square yard of ground. 
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WEEKEND WORK 


The green 
party 

Next weekend, London's private gardens will open 
their gates to the public. It promises to be a day of 
wine and roses for all, says Patricia Cleveland-Peck 


London’s secret gardens are intriguing 
- green and leafy squares locked up be- 
hind railings, to which few have access. 
Yet next Sunday, 7 June, many of these 
gardens will open tbeir gates to admit 
the general public as part of the first 
London Garden Square Day. For the 
modest cost of a £3 passport ticket (£1 
for children), we shall ail he able to ex- 
plore more than 40 urban retreats. 

Visitors will have access to such 
spaces as the Dwarf Orchard Wildlife 
Garden, sandwiched between the inner 
and outer walls of Greenwich Park. A 
narrow strip of about an acre, it orig- 
inally contained an orchard of dwarf 
apple trees planted by Charles Jl’s gar- 
dener in 1662. A mulberry tree said to 
be 4il0 years old dominates the garden 
which is now a remarkable urban 
wildlife sanctuary with ponds, a tree 
nursery, beehives and resident foxes. 

Dove Gardens in London SW5 is 
another small and very private place. 



Among the evergreens which have 
been planted in keeping with the orig- 
inal Victorian plan, refreshments will 
he served and an art exhibition staged. 

Belgravc Square. London SWI, 
was laid out by the Victorian builder 
Thomas Cubitt and was from the out- 
set a most desirable address. Spoil from 
St Katherine's Dock in Wapping was 
used to raise the levels of the four-acre 
site and create a green space. Now there 
is a sunken garden and pergolas cov- 
ered with roses, wisteria and passion 
flowers. On 7 June, live music from the 
Zcphyrus Wind Ensemble will enter- 
tain visitors as they stroll beneath the 
enormous plane trees. 

Plane trees have played a central 
role in the greening of London's streets 
and squares. It was the Victorian hor- 
ticulturist J C Loudon who wrote in Ob- 
serations on Laying out the Public 
Squares of London that the ability of 
this tree to shed its bark would enable 




Cadogan Place Gardens, SWI, is one of the city's most desirable open spaces Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 


it to survive the polluted atmosphere 
of the city. Several such trees are to be 
found in Manchester Square. London 
WJ, where visitors will be able to en- 
joy Pimms and strawberries while lis- 
tening to the Saturn Wind Trio. 

The London Garden Square Day is 
in itself is a triumph of enthusiasm over 
adversity. Ten years ago, its creator Car- 
oline Aldiss was struck dawn with 
ME. “It was a nightmare. I felt claus- 
trophobic in illness," she said. Her so- 
lace was to go and sit in the gardens 
of the square where she lived. “While 
1 was there 1 thought, how lovely these 
gardens are - so secret, yet inviting." 


Caroline knew it would be unac- 
ceptable for ail the squares to admit the 
general public, but the idea of a spe- 
cial day when they could open for char- 
ity took root in her mind. After some 
research, she discussed Lhe matter 
with Andy Wimble, Parks and Gardens 
advisor to English Heritage, who 
agreed to co-sponsor the event, as did 
the London Hftoric Parks and Gardens 
Trust. Endorsements began to flood in. 
Prince Charles, Tony Blair and Alan 
Clark (whose Kensington and Chelsea 
constituency has a large number of pri- 
vate gardens) were among those who 
sent letters of encouragement. Most 


importantly, more and more squares 
answered the invitation to join in. 
Caroline had a clear vision of London 
en fete and, above all, she wanted the 
event to be a celebration of local com- 
munities. Money raised from the day 
will go to a number of charities, mean- 
while the public will get a rare oppor- 
tunity to see some of the capital’s 
hidden treasures. 

For fid I details of participating gardens 
contact the London Tourist Board on 
0839 123410 ( 49p per minute at all 
times). Tickets can be purchased from 
the garden squares on the day 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 
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FAX: 0171 293 2505 


House & Home 


The secret of healthy sleep 


■ests with Adjustamatic 

■- If yon suffer from:- Arthritic & Rheumatic pain 
iv. . - Stiff neck * Strcss/TLnsicni - Poot cirmlaikm 

^MBA_-Hi 2 ius hernia • Swollen legs 

• Water retention or 

^ '-j i.j| Respiratory problems 
C T ^i- J-qWfr SSg jiBy car irumforai the 

_ and waking fife. _ 

SjftSjlh CAU non* NOW 
YOUR FREE 
‘SECRETS OF A \ 

GOG0 MGHT5 SLEEP* BOOKLET \ MW crnCT 

AND COLOUR BROCHURE \ V 7 





0800 805000 


Collecting 


FINE ANTIQUE 
DINING TABLES 

A good selection of 19th centuiy mahogany 
extending dining _ — . 

tables always fMl fWtm fUUyiM 
in stock ' JeeMamMtMd. 


House & Home 


House & Home 


We Make Sofas and Sofa Beds 

See your Sofas and Chairs being made 
By Craftsmen and Women 

Choose your Sofh or Chair and Fabric. Leave the rest to os. 
Made to Measure 

Vast choice of fabrics. All leading Brand names. Sandersons, Monkwell, 
Osborne and Little, Liberty and many others. Open 7 days 

Letting, Contract and 
Interior Designers 
Welcome 
Re-Upholstery 
Curtains and 
Divan Sets? 

Certainly! 


iiiiininiiui! imimw'/' 
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We v\ il I beat am other price of a comparable quality ^ 


Call the FACTORY SHOP at Pbetstyle Ltd. 
Unit 1 Rayford Street, Mare Sl, 
Hackney, London E8 3SE (Nr Well St) 
Teh 0181 533 0915 2 lines Fax: 0181 985 2953 


Library and 01411 631541163136 ? 

writing furniture also Only 6 mins from J13 M4 
usually available. 

We endeavour to find the table you require. 


Fbr Sales 


EFFECTIVE 
ENGLISH TITLES 

Sir, Lord, Lady, Baron, 
Count, etc. 

Effective inheritable and 
non-heritable titles from £95 
Tel: c V2 < &%ides- 

07000 785505 (24hrs). 


EROTIC 
CHINESE 
PRINT; 


Ancient and erotic oriental 
art from the Ming period 
(UBRCL-AD.1S44) 
Tastefully reproduced from 
‘Brides Books'. Orig inally 
painted to demonstrate 
towmaWng techniques for 
the young bride and 
groom. 


UnfcKM sizes avaBaMe £12 
Expficft colour catalogue 
£5-00 Allow 14-28 days. 

Stnd timer* wwadt eaitl datafls 
fcEAnPWB M a n ra to fl, Found law 
Thring Btt. Ewnoulh. EXS 4WL ; 


0 1 395 - 222 1 08 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 

SHOW KITCHENS 

Gran Swift urgently require homes in selected areas 
of the UK to fit show kitchens. 

We will build you a tailor made kitchen at a fraction 
of the normal price, if you will allow us to introduce 
up to 6 prospective customers. 

For full details phone 
01234 711044 Ext 11 

GRUN SWIFT Tv 

OLNEY, BUCKS 

MK45 5EA ****** 


Stairlift Rentals 


Call us now on freefone 

0800 19 19 19 

For a free no obligation quote, 
e Direct from the manufacturer jf 

• Next day installation available JT [ 

nationwide. Jf f 


• Rent or buy 
> New or 
reconditioned. 






GIVE YOUR.LIPE' A LIFT® 



Recently acquired, this bust stands itan 
(6M7 high, cast from a Ftusstan original It 
depicts Vtadnfe Uytoh Utyenew. (1870- 
1924) more popularly known as Lanin, 
one el the maker* at lhe ZtXh Century. 

Ideal tor students, historians, cotactora 
and adniiren oi the tomw USSR 
Avatebte tor E34JKS + &L98ptp. Alow 10 
days tor daivery. Orders to: Snow dw Ltd, the Okl Baker* 24 
Brackley Road, TowceaWr, Nonhands NN12 SOJ.Tei: 01327 
356080 Fax: Q13Z7 358388 


Clocks & Watches 
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Mp PLEASURE 
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birthday 

newspapers 




Books 


Poetry Competitions 

£12,000.00 Prize Money to be Won 


The International Library of Poetry has 
just announced that it is sponsoring an 
International Amateur ftaetry Competition 
in the United Kingdom and Ireland. There 
will be eight competitions this year open to 
all amateur poets. Entty to die competitions 
is fiee and there is do purchase leqtriremart 
to win one of 70 prizes, including a 
£1,000.00 Grand Prize. 

How to Enter 

Anyone may enter the competition 
simply fay sending in only one original 
poem, any subject, any style, to: 

The International library of Poetry 
Dept 91814 
FREEPOST LON 2229 
srrravGBOURNE 
KentMEI03BR 

(Na stamp icqrind) 

IPtase note tins address is for poems ori* 
afl enquiries most be seal to the address bcknr.j 







Featured above are some ofThe 
International Library of Poetry's recently 
published deluxe hardbound anthologies. 

edition through their purchase of a copy 
(a pre-publication discount will be 


The poem should be no more than Jj, , c . . 

, N, , T available). Every poem remains die 
twenty Imes. must be typed or neatly l , i n 

primed, and the poet% name and address 

~~ published by die oreamsanon include:^ 
must appear at tbe top of dm pant Poems , ” « , , ” 

“ ■ ■ jVj, r Calm, Awaken to a Dream, and 

zPSttZSXaSi ^^*^-*«-**« 

date for applications is the last day of this World’s Largest Poetry Organisation 
month. Any entries received after tins date The international Library of Poetry, the 


nine weeks. 



will be submitted in tbe following international affiliate of Tbe National 
competition. All poets who enter will Library of ftxfcy I founded in die United 
receive an admn^dgement, along with States in 1987 to promote die writ and 
complete competition rules, within achievements of contemporary poets), 


HowtoWfan 


publishes poetry and sponsors competitions 
around tbe world. In recent years they have 


AD die poems entered into die awarded prize money to more than 5,000 
competition win be judged on originality, poets in over 60 centuries. In the non 12 
use oflanguage, poetic style, creativity, and months they will award £12,000.00 in cadi 
artistic expression. In addition to the prizes in tbe UK and Ireland competitions 
£1,000.00 Grand Prize, ten Second Prizes of alone. 

£50,00 each, and 59 Third Pria: gifts with a “hs always exciting to discover new 
£28.00 value wfll also be awarded. AD 70 talent,” stated Howard Ely, Managing Editor 
prire witmoswinbefeituredm abeanliM, of Tbe International Library of Poetry, 
hffltibound anthology to be published at the “Vfe'ie especially interested in poems from 
conclusion of the competition. And wbath new or unpubliriied poets. I urge everyone 
more, non-winners may guarantee who is interested in poetiy to eater tins 
publication of tbeir poem in dtis beautiful competition.” 

For fanha infocnnrioo and Uj reedvf a copy of ftc rnki, send a setf-*khrased, sanped envelope uv 
The fracnaSgnai Library of Peary, TAP: Compdincn Rales. 

4 Cranes Rod, Dotptan Park, SutingbconK. Kad ME10 3HB 


Fashion 


ORIGINAL HUSH 
GRANDFATHER SHIRT 

hi puntM OBHK fat Ik be* t aktanl pn a 
Ur n i«q 1 befaod. U0\ Mad tmn. w* aa 
At GUMSC com uiA omkii ad dnWiy. 


OnMpMlidllbA tk kiem wb» 4k 

SnUUSL [ 19.99 XXL'IXXI Cl V 

S2 SES“S Gleneskle . 

idd£5JDO KSOCaW^ 


The Grandfather Shirt Co 

□jo! : j. 15 Hapcliclrt Pa*. PorsnisJi DT56 SSA 
Tel: 01260 323617 Fjx: 01265 823697 


Luxury 
Silk Robes 



for Ladies 
& Gents 

UiMdkauypure 

BtMtoMtiK 

wdonMyOKfc 

onewnosaw 

oblMbAH 

POdc&MU 


Our famous shoe ksandal lots 

Also available as Ready to Wear 


f^gsosifofaoMO 


To advertise in the Independent Traders section 
please call now on 0171 293 2344/2742. 


POST TO SEWHJLS, CORNHHL HOUSE, 
, 24 CORNHILL, LIVERPOOL L18DZ 

Name; (Mr/Mrs/Ms.) 

1 Address: 



TO ALL PACT AND PRESENT MEMBERS 
OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 

The Royal International Air laltoo marks 80 yean of the RAF 
at RAF EairfoftJ, Gloncestmhire, on 25/26 July. Dscnimed 
tkbec to the airchmrt sperial RAF 80th Annnenaiy Enclosure 
are £17.50, inrinding entrance. This offer is for nembera of the 
extended RAF family only. 

Call Christina Mdm |Hn to Fri, IBam (o4pm) on 01285 7LM56. 


V Don’t forget 
to mention 

The Independent 

when replying 
' • to adverts 
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The Doe family at home in their work Photograph: John Lawrence 


Interior decorator Sarah Doe 
harmoniously complements 
her husband’s furniture. 

By Catherine Stebbings 

Tun and Sarah Doc have the ultimate show 
home. A furniture- maker and interior deco- 
rator, respectively, they are a symbolic hushand- 
and-wife team, sharing clients and design 
interests, and for three years they have been 
working hard on their Somerset farmhouse. 
Their warm. Aga-healed kitchen is a testament 
to their talents. 

Sarah has painted the walls in a honey 
coloured wash and decorated Tun's kitchen 
units in a distressed moss green that can 
withstand both mucky children, the black 
labrador and all the usual stresses of a 
country kitchen. The floor is American 
country oak, supplied and laid by Tun; it is a 
perfect setting for the large oxbow table also 
made by him. It is the sort of kitchen most 
people dream about. 

As Sarah explains “Our house is effectively 
our show- piece. People come to see my paint- 
ed furniture or paint effects and end up 
ordering one of Tim’s tables.” A wander 
around downstairs reveals more. There is a 
lovely drawing room with rustic, terracotta 
washed walls, a very convincing stone blocked 
hallway in mellow ochre akin to the local 
stone, painted furniture, wooden floors and 
tables to die for. It is all very simple; noth- 
ing pretentious, smart or unnecessary, just a 
home with a soul. 

Sarah has specialised in paint effects 
since her early apprenticeship with an Knight- 
bridge interior designer in the Eighties. 
Things have come a long way since she sold 


stencilled duvet covers in Camden Lock 
every weekend. Her skills now include mur- 
al painting, painted furniture and standard 
paint effects on walls. 

While much of her painted furniture is 
distressed or aged, some include small 
motifs like ageing roses or a sprinkle of fad- 
ed daisies. Her artistic talent is most appar- 
ent in the spectacular scenes painted on walls 
and especially on furniture. 

Sarah will transform any piece of furniture 
but insists that it must be a well made in the 
first place. The shape is very important. Much 
of her work is done on modern pine furniture 
which has just enough detail in it to make it 
interesting. She will age It using a combina- 
tion of colours, all mixed by her, and then dis- 
tress them until they give the desired effect - 
making the furniture look as if it has been 
handed down through generations, nicely 
faded and well worn. This seems a lot easier 


than staggering around the auction houses in 
search of the perfect wardrobe. 

Urn’s passion is wood. He trained as a boat 
builder, but oae of his first projects was lo make 
a wooden roof for his Morris Minor. Since then 
he has turned his attention to interiors; stun- 
ning wooden flooring, kitchens and traditional 
English furniture, primarily tables, in old 
pine, old oak and elm. His sturdy oxbow ta- 
bles are magnificent, solid traditional pieces . 
with enough mails, grooves and rough edges 
to make you wonder if they aren't as old as 
the house. 

Mast of the wood comes from reclamation 
yards or scrapped barns and boats. Tim loves 
the different characteristics of wood: “the 
strength and swirl of the grain, the tone, the 
strength “. All the wood is treated with a caus- 
tic solution which chills whatever worm there 
may be and evens the tones of the wood. 

He does not profess to be a designer but 


a maker of good strong English furniture - 
magnificent in its simplicity. It comes as no 
surprise to find his other love is Shaker-style 
furniture. Unfortunately, Shaker furniture 
demands more specialised woods, such as cher- 
ry, so the price rises accordingly. 

Perhaps the most appealing aspect of the 
Doe businesses is that both Sarah and Tim 
work to specification making almost anything 
possible. Ten years ago,” says Sarah, “every- 
one wanted me to do ragging or sponging, at 
the moment everyone seems to be looking for 
that old faded look or the stone blocking em- 
ulating the Mocks of stone that ore hidden be- 
neath the plaster.” 

Ton and Sarah Doe, Maesdown Farmhouse, 
Evercreech, Shepton Mallet, Somerset BA4 
6EG (01749 832225). Tables are made to 
order, prices start around £425. Quotes given for 
both painted furniture and interior decoration. 



The tartars 
of cream 


Ataste of- the West Country. 

Nikki Spencer observes the gentle cream 
wars between Devon and Cornwall 


Gooey yellow cream with a 
crust on top may not sound 
very appetising. But few 
visitors to Devon and 
Cornwall leave without having 
sampled a traditional cream 
tea - and as far as the locals 
are concerned, the lumpier 
that cream, the better it is. 

“Some people do find the 
idea of the crust on clotted 
cream worrying. They think 
it’s gone off and even tiy to 
scrape it away,” says Philip 
Rodda, whose family has been 
mp king clotted cream 
commercially near Redruth in 
Cornwall for more than 100 
years. “But as far as I am 
concerned the crust is the best 
bit It tastes richer and has a 
nice, almost nutty, texture." 

He says the West Country 
tradition of clotted cream has 
much to do with the area’s 
abundance of rich milk. Yet 
no one, it seems, is quite sure 
where the art of making what 
Gladstone called “the food of 
the gods” originated. One 
theory is that it came with the 
Phoenicians when they 
arrived to trade for tin 
around 5Q0BC. 

The longstanding friendly 
rivalry between Devon and 
Cornwall is reflected in 
clotted cream. Both counties 
c laim it as their own and both 
maintain that theirs is the 
best. Custom has it that a true 
Comisbman wBl always 
spread on the jam first and 


top it with cream, while a 
Devonian will do the reverse. 

Clotted cream trails 
■Roskfll/s, Tregellast Barton, 
St Keveme, Helston, ComwaU 
(01326 280479). The Roskflly 
family makes clotted ensaffl^e- 

cream and fudge with miOc from 

Jersey cows. Visitors can have a 

cream tea in The Croust House 

Restaurant (“croust” is the Cor- 
nish name for food that was tak- 
en out to the farmworkers in the 
fields). As well as the usual 
scones, they serve “thunder and 
lightning”, a Cornish speciality 
of a split with clotted cream and 
syrup. Entry to the farm is tree. 
■Rodda and Son, The Cream- 
ery, Scorrier, Nr Redruth, Corn- 
wall (01209 820526). Rodda's 
has been supplying cream by 
post since the Twenties; regular 
recipients include the Queen 
Mother. You can sample it next 
Thursday. Friday and Saturday 
at the Royal Cornwall Show in 
Wadebridge (01208 822183 for 
further details). 

■For traditional Devon clotted 
cream try Weston’s at Kets- 
down Barton, Bampton, near 
Tiverton ( 01398 332272). This 
family farms sells direct to the 
public. 

■More than a dozen places serv- 
ing cream teas in Devon and 
Cornwall are featured in The 
Tea Council’s guide. Best Tea 
Places 1998 (price £5.99 from 
The Tea Council on 0171-248 
1024). 


GAMES CHRIS MAS LANKA 

— THE PUZZLE OF PROBLEM-SOLVING 


PANDORA MELLY 
GAMES PEOPLE PLAY 


Why do we pay for wordseareh compilers to conceal 
words in arrays of letters so that we can rediscover 
them? Or pay jigsaw manufacturers to saw a (usually 
pretty) picture into 1,000 pieces just so that we can 
put them together again? 

It is for the same reason a child gets so much 
glee when she catches you out with a trick questions 
such as: 

Ql: Have do you get down from a horse 1 
... and why the cruciverbaJisl derives such 
excruciating pleasure from inventing cryptic dues 
along the lines of: 

Q2: f may have It (3) 

Clearly the concealing and finding of clues is fun- 
damental to human nature and people have a deep 
urge to create and solve puzzles. 

This is not a modem phenomenon. Riddles, for 
example, permeate all cultures. History is riddled 
vith them. The ancients held riddle contests much in 
he same way as we challenge each other over a pint 
a such lateral sophistries as: 

33: What runs fore to aft on one sWe of a ship 
md aft to fore on the other side? 

Perhaps Lhe most famous classical puzzle of all 
ime is the riddle of the Sphinx as solved by 
Tcdipus. 


Q4: What creature moves on aD fours in the 
morning, on two feet at noon and on three toward 
the setting of the sun? 

Why puzzles are en g a g in g is a puzzle in itself. 
Aristode puts his classical finger on a couple of 
important clues. First be opines that a love of riddles 
reflects the human tendency to make metaphor, 
second that they teach us something. 

Man has evolved to be a problem-solver. Animals - 
particularly young ones - exercise, in play, skills that 
they will later use in earnest Play provides a safe 
arena where the imperfections in skills such as 
chasing, scrapping or escaping do not lead to serious 
consequences. Young children running and clambering 
over dimh in g frames are practising their physical 
drfHc Language, jokes and puzzles are merely the 
mental form of this activity - the intellect at play. 

But isn't play for children? Shouldn’t we grown- 
ups obey that spoilsport St Paul and put away 
childish thing?? 

I think not. The world is perceivable in an infinity’ 
of ways and we can only handle it by categorisation. 
We view it through filters or. as neuropsychologists 
say, templates. As we age we get more rigid in our 
mental habits and it becomes increasingly difficult to 
see things in new ways. 


Jn challenging the rigidity of our conceptual 
boundaries, puzzles not only rejuvenate and refresh, 
they also tell us a great deal about how we think and 
perceive, which is why they are of such crucial 
interest to educationalists, psychologists, 
mathematicians, artists - anyone interested in 
thinking about thinking. 

What is it, for example, about the way we think 
that makes the following so counter-intuitive? 

Q5: I know Bill has two children. He has told me 
that at least one of them Is a boy. What are the 
chances that the other is a girl? - Well? 

Solutions 

1. You don’t: vou get down from a duck. 

2 Dot. 

3. The name of the ship. (Either that or a drunken . 
sailor probably the one whose use at our hands is so 
philosophically discussed in the sea shanty.) 

4. Man: he walks on all fours as a baby, two Ic^ as a 
young man. and uses a .stick when old. 

5. Two in three. 

Chris Maslanka will be presenting “Puzzle Panel”- a 
new scries on BBC Radio 4 beginning on Thursday 4 
June at 1.30 pm, repealed Sunday 7 June at 11 pm. 


John Brown, 44, publisher. 

I used to play a lot of cricket for the 
Virgin Casuals, which 1 started when I 
worked for Richard Branson. A friend 
and I were appalled that the proper 
Virgin team took it all so seriously. They 
shouted at us when we dropped catches, 
so we started the Casuals as a protest. It 
exists as a team to this day, and is quite 
successful, except that none of the players 
work for. or have anything to do with 
Virgin. 

But the two most interesting games 
I’ve ever played were ones that were 
made up. I went ro school at 
Westminster, and one term we invented a 
game called Nclgeing the Flune, which 
we pretended was a very old school game 
that .we'd rediscovered. It was a bit like 
lacrosse, except that you played it with 
tennis rackets and a ceremonial rugby 
ball. 77i<? Times came and wrote it up and 
everything. 

The other game was about two years 
ago. when the Viz team and I went to a 


charming hotel called Huntsbam in 
Devon, which is like staying at a private 
house where you don’t have to do the 
washing up. A number of people had 
asked us for a Hz film, and we thought 
we’d go down there and write a script 
We spent about four days in Devon, 
which was absolutely useless, because 
we couldn't write a script to save our 
lives. Instead, we invented a game called 
Stick Bongo which we played for hours 
on the lawn every day. You each have a 
cricket stump, and you have to kick a 
football and try to hit the other person's 
stump. We meant to copyright the game 
and make a fortune, but we never did, 
which is why I’m not going to tell you 
the secret rules. 

John Brown's participation in cricket is 
now limited to his publishing *Wisden 
Cricket Monthly”. He claims that its cover 
price buys u the best cricket magazine there 
is " Available from all good newsagents. 
However, we’re not going to tell you how 
much U costs. 


IHESS: WILLIAM HARTSTON 


CONCISE CROSSWORD 


BRIDGE: ALAN HI RON 


BACKGAMMON: CHRIS BRAY 


Vfter disposing of the Israeli 
cam in a simultaneous 
lisplay lust week. Garry 
Casparov found another 
ipporfunity to show his speed 
•f thought in a blitz match 
gainst Peter Svidler. played 
-ver lhe Interact us part of 
ic celebrations of the 50th 
nniversary of the state of 
>rael. Kasparov won both 
ames of the match, with a 
tost impressive blend of 
.rategy and tactics, 
articularly in the first game. 
In a quiet Exchange 
arialion of the Ruy Lopez, 
jasparoY seemed in danger of 
■tting lhe game become too 
locked. He showed how 
frfectlv he had judged the 
.iten rial of While’s position 
hen, in the diagram position 
ter 37—RSd7, he pushed on 
ith 38^5! 

Now 38. ..6(g5 loses the e- 
twru while 38. . .hxg5 is met 
■ 39.K6, so Svidler fried to 
ep the game closed with 
’...Ba5. rather than allow 
unterplay with 45.Qxh6 e4. 
tsparov kept his grip on the 
me and set up the lovely 
ish with 48.Bxh6+! 

At the end. Black is dead 
er either 54... Rxg7 
hxg7+ Kxg7 56.Qh6+ and 
itc in three, or 54...Kh8 
Ogl RdS 56.Qg6. 

Kasparov must fed content 
h his trip to Israel, If he 
beat four grandmasters 
ulumeoush-. then, for an 
ore, play a masterpiece in 
■ minutes, one wonders 
it he will do with plenty of 
e and only one opponent. 


±A'±* 
ti £& . £ 
' £ '•# £ ' 


White: Garry Kasparov 
Black: Peter Svidler 


1 e4 e5 

28 Ng6+ Kg$ 

2 Nf3 Nc6 

29 ft Nxgb 

3 Bb5 a6 

30 fxg6 Rdc7 

4 Ba4 Nf6 

31 £5 Rd7 

5lW)Bc7 

32 Bc3 RedS 

6 Bxc6 dxcb 

33 Kfl Bc7 

7d3Nd7 

34Re3 Bb6 

Sh3c5 

35 RD Qc7 

9 Bb2 Bd6 

36 Kg2 Rd6 

10 Nbd2 0-0 

37 Rh3 RSd7 

11 Nc4 f6 

3Sg5 Ba5 

12Nh4NbS 

39 Bb2 QdS 

13 Nf5 Bx£5 

40gxh6 gxh6 

I4ex£5 Nc6 

41 Qc3 bxc4 

IS Qf3 Qd7 

42 bxc4 Qb8 

16 Qc4 KhS 

43 Ba3 Bb4 

l7Rfelb5 

44 Bel Bc3 

18 Nc3 Nd4 

45Qe2Kg7 

19c3Nc6 

46Qc2Qb4 

20 Radi Rad847 Khl Qa5 


b4 RfeS 

h5h6 

g3Ne7 

g4c6 

c4 BbS 

Ng2Qb7 

Nh4 Rd7 


48 Bxh6+ Kxhb 

49 Qcl + Kg7 

50 h6+ Kh$ 
5Ig7+ Kh7 

52 Rgl RdS 

53 g SQ+ RxgS 
S* R*7+ 1-0 


Alexei Shirov has taken the 
lead in the match to find a 
challenger for Kasparov. He 
beat Vladimir Kramnik in 63 
moves in their fourth game. 
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ACROSS 

1 Captured (6) 

4 Crops up (6) 

7 Tvpe of sponge cake 

(5,4) 

9 Rdigicusso/ig(4) 

10 Compass point (4) 

U Animal (b) 

13 Large wave (6) 

14 Containing salt (6) 

15 Roofing material (6) 

17 Jail (6) 

19 Hirsute (5) 

20 Weighty volume (4) 

22 Bundle of hay etc (4) 

23 Domestic appliance (5-4) 

24 Wealth (6) 

25 Come out (6) 


DOWN 

1 Code (6) 

2 Dress (4) 

3 Bed canopy (6) 

4 At the other side of (6) 

5 Lazy (4) 

6 Devious (6) 

7 Portable weapons (5,4) 
S Would-be seducer of 

women (6-3) 

11 Sandy foreshore (5) 

12 Linger (5) 

35 Suppressed laugh (6) 

16 Persistently torment (6) 

17 Extol (6) 

18 Pointer (6) 

21 Engrave using arid (4) 

22 Calibre (4) 


Schrttoa to yesterday’s Concise Crossword: 

ACROSS: 1 Lady. 5 Sandbags {Ladies' baedhaey). 9 Copse. HI Lacuucr. t! 
Lob. 13 Temperate. 14 Debate. I* Mint. IS Bat a [km, 2n New. 22 Crcchcs. 
3 Afc3sc. 25 Enhanced. 26 MceL DOWN: I Local. 2 DipA Aplomb. 5 Duchc^v. 
b Adnialieo, 7 SomaL S Bc-L 12 Bdto-iccih. 14 Debacle, 1? Twach-in, 17 Tis- 
sue. 19 Neat. 2: Wheal. 24 Are. 


Love all; dealer East 
North 
♦ X 7 4 



VAQJ 

OA742 

41U95 


West 


East 

4J b 2 


4AKQ93 

S79 8 74 3 


SM0 5 

0J653 


010 9 8 

4K 

South 

4105 

<?K62 

OKQ 

4AQJ864 

47 3 2 


When you set out to construct a mousetrap, it is no good 
leaving the mouse an escape route. East overlooked this 
on today's deal but he need not have worried, for declarer 
still swallowed the bait. 

After a pass by East, South opened 14 and North 
responded 1 0 . Now East joined in with ( 4 , but South’s 
jump to 34 kept West quiet. North tried 34 but, with no 
guard in the enemy suit. South repeated his dubs. Hoping 
for lhe besl. North raised to 5 4 and West led S4. 

It was clear to East that the defence had at roost two 
tricks to come in spades and the heart finesse (if required) 
would be right for dedarer. The only real hope was that his 
partner held a top trump honour which undoubtedly would 
be a singleton. If it was the ace, no problem, hut if it was 
the king? He thought quickly: if he won with 4Q he would 
advertise his holding of 4 AJC.0 and. after his initial pass, 
declarer would be sure to place West with 4 K if it was 
missing.So East won the first trick with 4 a and cashed 
4Q. Then he switched to 0 10. All went as planned: 
dedarer duly took a trump finesse and so went one down. 

What was the line of escape that East had failed to block 
off? Suppose that instead of playing trumps immediately, 
declarer hud taken the precaution of crossing to dummy 
and ruffing the last spade. West's jack appears, the ■ 
situation in lhe suit becomes dear, and 4 K can be placed 
with West. And how could East have closed ihc loophole? 
% playing the spades as he did but switching to a trump 
himself at trick three before declarer fathomed the true 
spade position. 



Our excellent game had somehow gone wrong and 
we found ourselves on the bar facing a 5-point boa 
and with another blot exposed. 

The great detective pondered for a couple of 
minutes, his face shrouded in the smoke from his 
meerschaum, and then he reached for the doubUni 
cubes and turned them both to 4. H 

“Hram, somewhat precipitate. 'i think you*U find 
said Lcstrade. snatching the cube. 1 studied the 
position for a while but still thought that the basic 
arucfore of our poation would give us a comfortal 
take. I agree with Lcstrade," said I. “For once Hr 
I think you should have waited a roll." 

roI l S lal ? wc found ou *el v es with two met 
the bar and easily lost a gammon, i have 

e T ianimily but not so Lestrade whl 
dCaU I 8 ** 1 'uj'u^ce- "What luck, M: 

caitT " N ° WOndcf «*“ 

"No luck my dear fellow, but rather a dear 

of . the i»“» «d £ pSrtSte 

X rss;" 11 ' 



as=sas%^ 

me to learn that ih . - r deed would not SUlp 

"As * r l,ns,nal Poston was a drop 

over," I remarked, 
oomplimemyry . my dear V&tsorr.A ‘ 
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Suite dreams are made of this 


From Mexican modernism to surreal spas in Austria, Nonie Niesewand checks in to designer label hotels around the world 


A funny little no-name book on hotel design was pub- 
lished in the Eighties by a subversive American 
graphic designer called Dan Friedman. On his 
•whistle-stop tour of the world taking pictures of hotel 
bedrooms, captions identified different hotels by name 
- the Sheraton, Hilton. Intercontinental - with their 
location. Flicking over the pictures, you discover that 
wherever in the world you went, the outlook was the 
same. Wall-to-wall beige. Baghdad or Boston, Agra 
or Zanzibar, carpets and cupboards, bedspreads, even 
those horrible slatted vertical blinds were all beige. 
The awfiilness of that downmarket penthouse suite 
look was carefully cloned to conquer the world. 


Of course it was a marketing strategy. Nothing 
too bold to put off the punter whose taste and style 
was unknown. No colour or pattern to distract them. 
But it’s surprising that it took so long for hovels to 
buy into big, bold design. 

Far-Qung holiday destinations were the first to 
cash in on the vernacular architecture to style their 
hotels. Exotic Zen-style temples with scented flow- 
ers floating in private pools sprang up in Bangkok. 
Tree houses set up showers above game watering 
holes in Africa. English country house hotels Dow- 
ered in chintz far fiora the country. Yet the avant 
garde design movement of the mid Eighties has only 



recently reached mainstream hotel chains in major 
cities. 

Hotel Design by Otto Riewoldl shows us which 
ones. Individual chapters focus on designer hotels, 
international business hotels, resort and theme ho- 
tels and luxury hotels. At least when you check into 
any one of the hotels featured you won't have to worry 
about a room with a view. 

It was lan Scbragcr in New York who made de- 
signer label hotels in cities the haunt of the paparazzi 
when he bought the sleazy old Royalton opposite the 
Algonquin. He threw out the dime-slot water beds 
and got French designer Philippe Starek to style it. 
And Starek customised every fixture and fitting from 
the horn-shaped handles to the velvet dining chairs 
on moon-probe feet. 

Armchair travellers should turn to page 18 of Ho- 
tel Design to check out the latest Schrager/Starck ho- 
tel. the all-white Delano's in Miami. It is known as 
the sanatorium for exhausted super models, and you 
don't even have to leave home to buy into the look 
of the pallid paletted hoteL Most things Starek de- 
signed for Delano's can be found in selected furni- 
ture stores. The washbasins styled with a round white 
porcelain bow] atop a table on page 21 are avail- 
able at CP Hart, in London. I know. I've just bought 
a pair. And Viaduct furniture in London stocks high- 
sided, all-white linen-covered furniture that Starek 
designed for Delano’s, made by Driade in Italy. 

Now that Schrager has bought two buildings in 
London - the most under-bedded city in Europe - 
to turn into hotels with Starek, it's worth checking 
out his two main rivals: The Hempel, designed by 
Anboschka Hempel (page 34), and the Met, designed 
by United Designers(page 46). Or cross to Potsdam 
and the Art’Otel (page 42) to see how British de- 
rigner Jasper Morrison's sinuous and shapely furniture 
looks m the lobby. Yon can buy his furniture at Con- 
ran's, too 

Affronted by the bronze elephants standing next 
to Samson-scaled columns bn real elephants’ feet 
at Sun City in South Africa (page 1S8 ) I checked 
out swiftly to 'rial Walt Disney World in Lake Buena 
Vista (page 166). Aghast at post-modernist kitsch 
clapboard Robert Stem collaged together like a quilt 
on Disney’s Boardwalk, I retreated to the Mexican 
modernise expressed in concrete columns and cubes 
coloured purple, pink, crimson and yellow at the 
Westio Regina Los Cabos. They call it the “archi- 
tectural sculpture yard” which sounds like just the 
place to lie down and reflect upon style trials. Just 
reading Hotel Design makes me realise that I need 
a holiday. 

So Tve picked my next dream holiday destina- 
tion - the surreal Rogner-Bad Bluman spa in Aus- 
tria, crowned with turrets, golden domes and 
battlements (page 73). Stepping inride must be like 
climbing into a Klimt. Truly awesome and; I suspect, 
awful. 

‘Hotel Design’, byOtio Riewoldt, is published by Lau- 
rence King at £45; C P Hart, Newnham Terrace, Her- 
cules Road, London SE1 (0172-902 1000). 


Rogner-BadBhjmau, Austria (top); 

Hyatt Regency, japan (above left); 

Rey Juan Carlos I, Barcelona (above right); 
Point Hotel, Edinburgh (left) 



THE INDEPENDENT 

Rose Arch 'trellis at H PBBW| 
an Amazing Price 

Enjoy aH your favourite efimbers as well as adding elegance to ?V;: U 

you- garden with this superb Rose Arch Treffis. 

Made in corrosion treated steel finished in dark green P" . . 
enamel, this arch can either be used to create a stunning t 

entrance, to provide an attractive porch over a doorway or ~'. H . ii 

simply to divide one part of your garden from another, y U'V . .. .. j/ 

Measuring a generous 84* high x 59" wide x 14" deep this (£.- 

superb arch comes flat packed with full Instructions to ensure 
that assembly fs easy. Free honeysuckle climber sent under regPpj;# 
separate cover. 

Available for just £24.95 Indusiva of postage and packing, 
order now whffe stocks last 



. 
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£24.95 

?■ . . 

;iK pA.p 

** 
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FREE 
HONEYSUCKLE 
CUMBER 


HOW TO ORDER 
Onrtejh {01483} 204490 tor cradt 
"T '» cad wdats and antfilrias. 5end 
compfatsd coupon irtti ouGsad 
dtequaftwM trim. NO CASH 
piGBBe tu THE INDEPBI DENT ROSE ARCH 
TRB.U5 OFFER, AEJ4. HOUSE, UTTLB4EAD, 
CTMNLBQH, SURREY QUO BND. 

Wa (father id MftMBM In tha UK only. Ptaasa 
atm ip to 28 day* tor dahary tarn recap id 
enter. Room within 7 days far refund & not 
comptoMy aatfefiad. Otter subject id awa&UKy. 


Pfawe send me . 


Rose Arch TreSs(s) phis tree Honeysuckle 
© £2435 each ine p&p. 


I enclose a crowed ctoquefeostal order (address on the back) 
made payable to: NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING IND 396 or please 
debit my MaatoreanWlsa account with the sum of £ 


My card No. is 

MrfMra/Mbs: _ 
Address; I 

Postcode: 


Si K3 Expiry date. 


Signature: 


Sen) « nc wEPewarr rose arch thhjjb omm 
J.E.ML House, UBtefMBd, Crantagh, Sumy Gue wo 






t he independent 
Saturday 30 way urn 
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In southern 
Britain there 
are now at . 
least 120 
privately 
owned forests 
open to -visitors 
Photograph; 
john Lawrence. . 
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Dawn of the sylvan age 


In Kent, Sussex, Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, private forests are increasingly being opened to the public. Duff Hart-Davis explores a passion for woodland 


If ever I owned a wood, I fear I might feel 
rather curmudgeonly about granting pub- 
lic access. If rights of way ran through the 
property, I should of course keep them 
dear, but I tend to think of forests as se- 
cret places, to be disturbed by humans as 
little as possible - so the question of 
opening the place to all and sundry would 
take a bit of thought. 

Nevertheless, I salute the growing 
band of owners who make their woods 
available, because they provide a tremen- 
dous amount of enjoyment and instruc- 
tion. This was particularly evident on 
Monday, when Julian and Margaret 
Evans held their fourth woodland open 
day at Northdown Plantation, their 30-acre 
block in Hampshire. 

A professional forester all his life. Pro- 
fessor Evans described in his bookri Wood 
of Our Own the great delight be felt when 


he realised his long-term ambition by ac- 
quiring Northdown in 1983: and this week 
he was as infectiously enthusiastic as ever 
about his private domain. No matter that 
be has specialised in tropical forestry and 
worked in 30 countries, among them 
Papua New Guinea and Ethiopia: in 
Hampshire he was on his own territory and 
thrilled to be welcoming 80 guests. They 
were a high-powered lot. and included sev- 
eral other professors of international re- 
pute; yet the occasion was essentially 
light-hearted, with plenty of children com- 
ing to (earn and picnic. 

A marked footpath led visitors on a tour 
of 12 way-points, at each of which a notice 
drew attention to trees or objects of par- 
ticular interest. At one stop we found a 
simple weighing device and two short 
lengths of sycamore branch, one cut 18 
months ago, the other two days before. The 


elder piece was naturally the lighter, but 
everyone was surprised by the amount of 
water that had dried out of it: two kilos, or 
a fifth of its weight “If you buy firewood 
in winter” said the sign, “make sure you 
get seasoned logs.” 

The excellence of the beech, now over 
40 years old, gave rise to much discussion 
about methods of controlling grey squir- 
rels, which, if not efficiently suppressed, de- 
stroy trees by stripping the bark. The 
answer at Northdown has been Warfarin- 
laced wheat, deployed in specially-de- 
signed hoppers which birds and other 
rodents cannot tap. 

Further on, a notice pointed out that 
beefsteak fungus had stained the wood of 
one oak, thus creating what the trade calls 
“brown oak”, specially valued by an- 
tique furniture restorers, who use it as a 
naturally aged timber. Another stop drew 


attention to the remains of “Jane Austen's 
yew 71 -a tree of prodigious antiquity which 
fell down years ago, but which must have 
been known to the novelist as she drove 
in her horse and carriage along the lane 
from her village of Steventon. 

The Evanses open their wood only 
once a year. But down in the Sussex High 
Weald, Chris and Anne Yarrow welcome 
the public to Wilderness Waod on every day 
of the calendar. He, too, is a professional 
forester and consultant, and Anne, though 
she originally studied geography and con- 
servation, has picked up a rich harvest of 
knowledge along the way. 

The Yarrows bought the ancient 61-acre 
wood in 1980, and four years later moved 
to a house inside it, so that they live, as Anne 
puts it, “above the shop”. The people of 
Hadlow Down, the nearest village, are wel- 
come to wander around at no charge - “they 


use it as their park” - bat adults from 
further afield pay £1.90, with lower fees for 
pensioners, the disabled, family groups and 
soon. 

The popularity of Wilderness Wood is 
proved by the numbers who come: 15,000 
paying visitors a year, including 3,500 chil- 
dren on school excursions. The atmosphere 
is pleasantly relaxed: there is never anyone 
taking money at the entrance, and people 
axe expected to buy tickets at the Bam, a 
timber-framed structure built by the 
Yarrows themselves. 

Apart from trails, a permanent exhibi- 
tion and frequent demonstrations of wood- 
land practices, there are numerous events, 
some of the most popular being the “Cast- 
away” days, on which children aged six-11 
make primitive shelters, light camp fires 
and brew up sausages. One boy was so en- 
thused that he insisted on taking his father 


bade to sleep in the hut he had constructed. 

Somehow Mis Yarrow has found time 
to edit Exploring Woodlands in the South 
East , an admirable booklet recently pub- 
lished by the Forestry Thist for Corner- , 
vatkm and Education, which gives details 
of more than 120 woods open to visitors 
in Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, the Isle of 
Wight and south London. Basic informa- 
tion is spiced by her own short essays on 
silvicultural subjects, not least the effects 
of the 1987 hurricane, and the whole pub- 
lication reflects the satisfaction which 
she, her husband, the Evanses and their 
like derive from sharing their woods with 
others. 


Wilderness Wood, Hadlow Down, Uckfield, 
East Sussex (01825 &30509J; 'Exploring 
Woodlands in the South East' costs £2.50 
from local bookshops and tourist centres . 
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NATURE NOTE 


TRAVEL: UK 


* 


Cuckoos are back in action along the 
hedgerows. In the south of England the 
traditional date for their return from 
Africa is 16 April; this year they were 
about a week lace, held back in their 
migration by cold winds from the north, 
but now they are once again hard at work, 
wrecking the nests of songbirds with their 
grotesque parasitic habits. 

Lee nobody think the cuckoo a benign 
harbinger of summer. Everything about it is 
sinister, from its menacing, hawk-tike 
appearance, with its big head and powerful 


neck, to its steady, level flight. It is only the 
male which gives the familiar, two-note call: 
the female makes a completely different; 
bubbling chuckle as she settles on a 
particular area and searches for the nests of 
foster-parents - hedge sparrow, robin, 
meadow pipit and many others - in which 
to lay her eggs. Not only does she evict 
one of the small bird's eggs from every nest: 
she also lays her own on the same day, and, 
by some extraordinary biological 
mechanism, varies its colour from bluey 
green to red and grey, with different 


amounts of speckles, so that it more or less 
matches those of the fosterer. 

The baby cuckoo hatches in only 12 or 
G days, and. bang far bigger than its 
companions, ejects them from the nest 
one by one. The foster parents work 
desperately to feed their one giant infant, 
and in only three weeks it flies away. Since 
a single cuckoo can lay at least 20 eggs 
during the summer, her destructive 
capadty is immense. 


Devon & Cornwall 



FOWEY / POLRUAN Chwmlnu 
HUnM COttspas. Superb 
vtawa. CsntrallMtfng. Dinghies 
awWito. Pat* wotcocno. 0IS79 
344M7 

DEVON Specialists. Choose tram 
over 430 etttago*. 01455 BZS0S 
{UCSfi2> 

WONDERFUL CORNISH COT- 
TAGES. 1998 MSI evwhjHcotoi* 
bforfmrn. 01756 702201. 

CORNISH COUNTRY MANOR. 
Endwntlng Tamar Valley. 3rrts 


Duff Hart-Davis 



A RNE SELECTION at Cottage* on 
boat coast* of ComwaB and an 
ScMtf. Ootfaaa Iran Cornish Tro- 
tttonal Coago. (03S0) 134867. 
7 day pewe na i amvfee ft* T> 0t»n . 

FREE COLOUR GUIDE to tl»* S00 
beat value cottages In Devon 
(012711 37632? 

DEVON SpecWMi. ChooH train 
Over 430 fl Ott* U 40. 014GB B52S06 
(UC202) 

DEVON CONNECTION: luxury 
houses, as 08069. TWO 18*8 800 
964. 

CORNWALL AND DEVON 300 eot- 
lego* throughout. (01753) 
280711. 


STIVES OvertoaMng hartxxx. Spa. 
Ooua 3 bedim apt Sip* 3 to & 
Free portdng. No mmottig I pete. 
MoM oaee ohB. 01738 79S 667. 
CREEXSIDE COTTAGE CORN- 
WALL own b ea ch, v Ige gdn. 
dbighy/OB. ACCOM by oneok or 
to dp*#?. St lt ai w , SftMB*. Fair 
*M H * mVJtf. V. aect u aed, 0i7i- 
637 7000 ewrirtna 
SLAPTON SANDS tores country 
house epta tor 2 or 4. Spectacu- 
lar vleue. Sedudad grounds, own 
pooL Loaded 91546 65*026 



Dorset 


Cotswolds 


LOVH.Y COTSWOLDS COT- 
TAGES. 19SS fuP colour 
brochure. Phone rowll 017S6 
702212 


CONYOREE Goto Hotel. Ktnghwn, 
nr S&MKaKtheWoWL Enthusias- 
tic iw owners offer log liras, 
peace a qiAM and Mendly sentae 
to their 17th C CottoraW stone 
farmhouse, To celebrate our 
recent tn«arf o> 2 AA loeWtta and 
a 72% quaOty swftrf «w offer- 
tog DMB at CM nr ESS. For 
detaifa: 01608668380. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Quiet country 
Im stylo lux sports In superb 
town centre loo. No children. 
Open aB yr. 01202 298775. 
SUPERB DORSET COTTAGES. 
1690 colow brochure. Phone 
now 1101756702204. 

DORSET COASTAL oottagee, old. 
many, much Kma wpectoBy kt 
Jin at 20% dM 01305 658988. 


New Forest flj The Lake District 


Isle of Wight 


5 oJftbts from 599 
Brrt, hrexi&M and centos 
tncaL largo aexlront hotel, 
CTHc r gftawcnt. mdonr pwi 
Jacuzzi, Mum 
* WE CAR FERRY * 
Sondrin)d>ati] I lord 
Sotfnnu Sandown blc of STlgfu 
Tfcfc 01W •Hk'bri* 

Srom £109 


mmsa 


MILLER HOWE 

Hold and Restaurant 
Wind erm err 
It’s not just our view . . . 
The I^Jke Datnci ties lEffkvhy 
mnint » *uh anything to 
match WkrHam't «inr mer 
Lake NWrotor' 

RESTAURANT OF THE 
YEAR 

thkeo break with CraStitm 
For reservuUons/brochurc 


please telephone 
015394 42536 


RATHER SPECIAL COTTAGES tar 
two in « secret comer of South- 
ern Lakeland. 1M4153B5 36475 
SUPER LAKE DISTRICT Cottage*. 
1998 colour brochure. 01756 
702208. 

BOOT ESXDALE. Award wtonlng 
character cottages. Special May 
& June rafluettons (nut Whiten 
wtefc) 01 9467231 00. 



East Anglia 


Channel Islands 


NORFOLK / SUFFOUCS tRBt Col- 

tones. 1990 colour brochure, 
01750 702205. 

S UFFOL K NR SOUTHWOLQ 
CWtortn gportod cottage, tops «. 

wtofctng. eyeing. 01277 
373382 


BRIDGE A SCRABBLE WEEK- 
ENDS, Bgor, toduMW ArcteKd- 
ogy. Rum Surprises S CufturW 
Homage Weekends. ACOftN 
ACTIVITIES 01*32 830083 
PAfNTWG A POTTERY HOLIDAYS. 

OouraiM CooMng, Ctasn, Pho- 
topwphy, Decorative totntars, 
Wtoodwom and Gordon Design 
Weekends. ACORN acttvtttes 

01432830080. 


EASY REACH BRIGHTON. Waft, 
equipped now* Bleeps id- 12 . 
Log Bra*. Pool sauna. Jacuzzi 
etc, AtaowMfter three houses. 2 
rtght* to tang stay, tat 01323 0 ii 

BRIGHTON a HOVE. Eastbourne 

? 2S35ES', £225*' «*«9« 

ft flMF 01273308770. 
SEDLESCOMSE. BrWnndl Hotel, 
Blflle. 1800 fader Mmc 2 night 
btfca CHRP DB&& 3rd nl antam 


JU ■ jvrir i i j 


ft— ».P «r 00 only lor <flmw ft 
grow**. Hid e'daor pew. 3 - 
WJGRobL award 91-97. 01*2* 
870253, 


SelfCatering'UK 


JERSEY BOOK Dheet end save 
CCTe. *0 page* ol tout* to *uR 
every need by «ea ft air. Can 
Island Sun Direct RaX 01703 
8283 11 « Brochure 01703 

B2838E. We guarantee you eont 
buy cheaper. 


JERSEY BOOK DIRECT Ml store 
CECe. 40 page* el hotel* la suit 
tomy nsed. Cai letand Sun area 
Beta 01703 838311 2*« 

Brochure Line 01703 828380 ft 
Wb guarantee you call buy 
cheaper. 



Pa * m »«SHWE. Aman wtrexnp 
•reooton at quality, stou&Jy 
prtaod cottages. 01238 BB12B7. 
COsr ft country cotaona. . 
fcWALESSNOWDOMACM***. 
Uqp Peninsula. Coast** » d 

NAfan hnfliiMire pmvcw 


HOSCASONS 
COUN TRY 

cotta c; i:s 


fTRMiaateiWN 


wmtota OBKM EZ7 Ue baa 

HAWM7TBBRECONBEACONS 
Cooa9es.-Famdi«i*e* staeptog 
«+ evaltabta tram Jum 
onward* taWBtetMt 
PWOKESHmcoteSTwHs.. 
wiy Wow. inn nearby. Broefwra 

532885 “T *»*- 
BEACONS. Own 00 art 
«»» stoop up to 3a 
PJ»ne now for apoebu otteb. 
01874 8784*8. 


BRITAIITS BEST Sen Dnvo N*. 
mrtoat Howaye. wtoest ehatae. 
BnSJwere *wy wotanme. Tel 
01905 610087, 

LAZY OATS 100 ETB rated canal 
baas. Brochure Gt2i 44S 2909. 
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Confession is good for the goal when late into the Lions’ Den 



MIKE 

ROWBOTTOM 

ON THE SIN 
OF MISSING 
THE KICK-OFF 


IT SEEMS we can't get away 
from confessions these days. 
Switch on your TV or your 
radio, and what do you hear? 
“1 love my boyfriend - but I’ve 
been sleeping with his brother 
fur the last six months™ ] got 
married in secret the day be- 
fore my wedding, so the guests 
were watching a rc-ran... I'm 
Irving with my pregnant girl- 
friend, but I can't keep my 
hands off her Mnm^“ 

Where will it all end? 

And what purpose does ii 
serve? Forgive me. Father, for 
1 have sinned. Say three Hail 
Marys, and talk to a television 
researcher™ 

Anyway, call it exhibitionism 
if you like, but I don’t see why 
1 should be left out - so here 
is my confession. Actually, on 


reflection. I don't think well go 
into that... but I am willing to 
talk about the lime 1 was late 
for Millwall. 

“Late" possibly doesn’t 
cover iL Very late. That covers 
it. Embarrassingly late. Even 
better. 

In retrospect, I can sec that 
the whole thing stemmed from 
overconfidence. On the day 1 
was due to cover an evening 
match at the New Den, 1 visit- 
ed the offices of this newspa- 
per which, as the crow flies, arc 
little more than a couple of 
miles away. 

I left an hour for the jour- 
ney by car. To borrow u phrase 
from Aqua’s tune of the mo- 
ment, “If I Could Turn Back 
Tune", ! would have left two 
hours. Three perhaps. Or per- 


IffEING very good, very young 
can create its own problems. 
Since setting world age bests for 
the 600 metres and 100m as a 
14-year-old, Katharine Merry 
has seen her career frequently 
fall prey to injury. “If I had lis- 
tened to some people I would 
have packed it up long ago," 
said the 23-year-old who, in her 
unofficial role as Britain’s gold- 
en sprint prospect attracted a 
succession of colour supple- 
ment writers to her family home 
in Dunchurch, near Rugby. 
“Now the thing is to come out 
and do the times that will make 
those people eat their words." 

Merry seems surer of her ca- 
pabilities right now than she has 
been for years - and for that she 
has to thank Linford Christie. 

Last October, having expe- 
rienced four successive seasons 
jp which hugely’ promising be- 
ginnings were followed by huge- 
ly disappointing endings, she 
moved to Cardiff and became 
installed as the only female 
member of Christie's training 
group. 

After slagging through win- 
ter schedules set by the former 
Olympic 100m champion, and 
speeding two mouths warm- 
weather training in Australia 
with Christie and the other 
members of her group - 
boyfriend Andrew Walcott, 
Jamie Baulch, Paul Gray and 
Darren Campbell - she feels 
stronger than ever before. The 
niggling back problems, and 
the knee injuries which have re- 
quired two operations in the last 
couple of years, are - she hopes, 
she believes - things of the past. 

♦ By way of. demonstration. 
Merry opened her season re- 
cently with her first 400m race, 
on a windswept Welsh track in 
Bany, which site won in 51.7sec. 
As shows of strength go, it was 
im presave, confirming both to 
Merry and her coach that her 
preparations 'had ' been well 
judged. _ 

Merry, who was previously 
coached by Keith Antoine, ad- 


mits she was taking aback by 
some of the training methods 
Christie employs. Specifically, 
she was surprised by how slow- 
ly she was expected to run for 
much of the time. But this, as 
she soon discovered, was an es- 
sential part of the Christie ap- 
proach, something which had 
been handed down by his own 
long-time coach, Ron Roddan. 

“It’s no good running your 
heart out in December and 
January when it’s the summer 
that matters," Merry said. 

“Throughout the winter Lin- 
ford got all of us running at an 
even pace, concentrating on 
tempo, with the odd speed ses- 
sion thrown in. It's not as in- 

‘I was running 
so quickly then. 

I don't know 
how I did it. 

But when you 
are young, 
you can do 
everything’ 

tense as the work I did 
previously and it suits me to a 
tee considering ray history of in- 
juries.” 

So steady was the pace, in- 
deed, dial Merry was able to run 
comfortably alongside her male 
training partners. “It has ben- 
efited me a lot,” she said. “I feel 
a lot stronger now. The last few 
seasons have been very frus- 
trating because I have begun 
each one by setting a personal 
best and ended each one with 
injuries. When it happened 
again last year, that was the fi- 
nal straw. I just felt I needed to 
make a fresh start." 

Merry talks like a veteran 
and, indeed, it seems as if she 
has been around for a long time. 

But that, as she points out, is be- 


cause she became so well 
known so young. Her early 
achievements have proved a 
hard act to follow. Apart from 
anything else it took her near- 
ly five years to better the time 
of 7.35scc she had set for the 
60m. 

“I was running so quickly 
then," she said. “J don’t know 
how I did iL But when you are 
young, you can do everything™" 

She does not accept how- 
ever, that her precocity has 
worked against her. “Every- 
thing happens for a reason." she 
said. “But now Heel as if I am 
starting again." 

The 200m, in which she set 
a personal best of 22.77sec last 
season, will be the main focus 
of her attention. She plans to 
earn selection as Britain’s rep- 
resentative in the European 
Cup at the end of next month. 
Thereafter comes the Euro- 
pean Championships and the 
Commonwealth Grumes. 

“It’s exciting," she said. 
“Things are going so well at the 
moment that I can’t wail for my 
races." 

Merry and her training col- 
leagues are being supported this 
season by someone whom she 
describes as being “from a dif- 
ferent planet" - medical 
therapist John Sales. “I’ve seen 
so many medical people over 
the years that when we were rec- 
ommended to see this person I 
thought *Ofa yes? VfeU, let's have 
a look-.' But he's been brillianL 
He works to the Chinese pat- 
tern of points on the body 
which correspond to other 
parts, he doesn’t use acupunc- 
ture^ applies pressure. For in- 
stance, there is a point on my 
ear which corresponds to my 
knees— It sounds odd. but he’s 
got me through from October 
to now and I’ve only had to miss ' 
two training sessions." 

Success is beckoning once 
again to an athlete who has suf- 
fered from having too much, too 
soon. 


haps I would simply have left 
my car and walked. 

My problem was that 1 had 
to cross the River Thames -WH 
as the crow flew - and aU 
routes were dogged with oth- 
er motorists selfishly intent 
upon doing the same thing™ 

Blackwall Tunnel? Ha 
bloody ha! Rotherhithc Hm- 
nei? Closed, as it happened, for 
long-term repairs. So it was 
Tower Bridge, then. And less 
than half an hour until kick-off. 

Locked into a traffic jam 
that extended all the way down 
The Highway to the afore- 
mentioned crossing point. J 
conceived of a cunning plan. 
Sliding off left through rela- 
tively car-free side streets, I ar- 
rived at Wapping tube station, 
gateway to the South. 


After parking with a flair-, 
ish outside some mews fiats - 
so easy! - 1 sprinted imo the en- 
trance and inquired of the 
man behind the glass whether 
New Cross Gate was the near- 
est station to Millwal] FC. It 
was. And when. I asked, was 
the next train? “Next year." 

Wapping tube station was 
dosed due to work on the 
Jubilee Line. 

There is a point in the John 
Cleese film, Clockwise, when 
the desperately late headmas- 
ter cries out in his torment: “It’s 
not the despair. It’s the hope!" 
All very clever, I’m sure - but 
wrong. At that moment, with 
kick-off less than 10 minutes 
away, hope had left town. And 
despair felt very bad indeed. 

As I inched across Tower 


Bridge, I tried to derive same 
comfort from telling myself 
that there were still 85 minutes 
left to play. Then still 80 min- 
utes. Then stiB 75. It wasn't 
comforting though. Passing 
New Cross Gate station, I was 
assailed by a sudden doubt over 
the exact location of the New 
Den, being as it was new, and 
not, by definition, the old Den. 
J slopped at a petrol station. 
They didn't know where the 
football dub was; but they did 
give me directions to a night- 
club. 

I eventually parked outride 
some flats and ran towards the 
floodlights, drawing pathetic 
comfort from the fact that my 
ears were not being filled with 
roars of acclamation or outrage 
from the assembled supporters. 


Tien there was a problem 
with rav pass. 

By the time I had talked nzy 
way in. only two minutes —give 
or injury-rime — remained 
of the first half. Frankly, 1 
could not face the press-box - 
grinning feces, “good of you to 
nun up” comments delivered 
in fflnpltmg tones, that sort of 
thing . I sne akr d into the press 
lounge where two ladies were 
setting out the half-time sand- 
wiches and tea, but most 
importantly the TV monitor in 
the corner of the room - oh 
thank you, Jesus - carried the 
following information m its 
top left corner: Millwall 0, 
Birmingham City 0. 

I had been lucky. As the 
swiftest of the reporters settled 
to the serious business of load- 


Merry makes I 
fast change by I 
running slowly j 

A British sprinter is rediscovering her form via the unorthodox 
training methods of Linford Christie. Mike Rowbottom met her [i 
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fog their plates, their conver- 
sation confirmed a lamentable 

lack of incident up to that 
point Bad for them; good for 
me. , , 

It finished 1-0 to the home 

side, thanks to a goal -not nec- 
essary but thanks anyway, Je- 
sus -in the final minute. 

My curious timing was, in- 
evitably, commented upon, 
and although I toyed with the 
idea of saying I had been 
enraged in a Day in the Life fea- 
ture which didn’t necessarily 
require me to be in my seal, 1 
decided honesty was the best 
policy. 

“So where did you park? 
someone asked. I told them. 
“Ooh," they said, with a swift 
intake of breath. “You didn’t 
leave it there, did you?™” 


Reid 
keeps 
Chinese 
at bay 


Hockey 


By Bill Colwill 
in Utrecht 

ENGLAND will this evening 
play Scotland for 9/1 0th place 
in the World Cup here, follow- 
ing their wins in yesterday’s 
cross-over games. 

Two goals from Jane Six- 
smith and one from Purdy 
Miller were enough to ensure 
a 3-0 victory over China in a 
game in which England took 
their chances and the Chinese, 
who created far more oppor- 
tunities. came up against Car- 
olyn Reid in the English goaL 

Englan d, with Karen Brown 
moving forward at the faintest 
of excuses, created a number of 
chances in the opening minutes 
including two penalty corners, 
but it was a careless clearance 
from China’s Seon Hwa Lee in 
the 14th minute that paved the 
way for the opening goal. Her 
clearance was intercepted by 
Jane Smith, who put Sixsmith 
away for the kill. 

After a series of outstanding 
saves by Reid, England in- 
creased their lead five minutes 
before the interval at tbeir third 
penalty coiner. Miller deflecting 
the baD into the net after a dever 
switch. Sixsmith, with her second 
goal in the the 22nd minute, pat 
the game beyond doubt 

Scotland conceded an early 
goal against India before vanning 
5-3 in a game in which they had 
the edge with the front running 
of Sue MacDonald and Rhona 
Simpson proving too much. 

Both scored, along with the 
captain Pauline Robertson, who 
dominated the midfield. Scot- 
land’s first goal came from Su- 
san G Amour, with Alison Grant 
completing die scoring, 

Canada wjQl be without their 
veteran defender Alan Brahmst 
when they play England this 
morning. He has been sus- 
pended for unsportsman-like 
behaviour. 
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After a remarkable entrance into athletics Katharine Merry has suffered from a series rtf injuries Photograph: Allsport 
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An insultingly lowbrow formula in a breakneck parade of meaningless soundbites 



CHRIS 

MAUME 

SPORT 
ON TV 


nv DOCLiMENTARIES are 
atrocious by and large, the on- 
screen equivalent of some trashy 
old free sheet shoved through 
your letterbox. The Truth About 
Footballers certainly m a in tai n ed 
standards with its insultingly 
lowbrow formula of finding out 
what a bunch of minor celebri- 
ties think about the£une,ina 
breakneck parade of mostly 
meaningless soundbites. 

One of the first topics up for 
discussion was the burning fcsue 

of whether players should have 
sex before a match, which gives 
you some idea of the agenda. 
And when one of the celebs ac- 
tually seco nds toto the 

nmffiixnnie, that “football is the 
new rock roll" it was nearly 

swiu h-off time there and then. 
With its hint at behind-the- 

scenes exposes, the tide was ds- 


gracefully misleading, the 
biggest (and most disturbing) 
revelation being that Uri Geller 
is on England's ride for the 
World Cup- “I held it in my 
hands, I energised it for Eng- 
land,” he said of the trophy. “I 
even twisted iLjust a little bit to 

the right." 

The utensfl-mangHhg crack- 
pot even took credit tor Scot- 
land’s penalty mis against 
England in Euro 96. h i a heli- 
copter overhead as Gary McAl- 
lister shaped up to take the kick, 
he concentrated on the ball, he 
says, just enough to make it 
wobble on the spot The final 
proof that he’s a few bent 
spoons short of a cutlery draw- 
er was when he asserted that in 
10 year^ time, psychologists and 
“people like me" will be sitting 
on the bench with the manag- 


er. Psychologists, possibly. Peo- 
ple like Geller (are there any 
people like Geller?), never. As 
one of the “personalities”, the 
lottery host Patrick Kielty, ob- 
served, the Israeli's attachment 
to Reading was not quite 
enou gh to prevent them fin- 
ishing bottom of the First Di- 
virion earlier this month. 

The fundamental weakness 
with The Truth . .. was the notion 
that what some B-iisf bozo has 
to say about football- -about any- 
thing- is interesting. So, for ex- 
ample, Eamonn Holmes 
expatiated on players' wages, 
An gus Dcayton on violence on 
the pitch and Matthew Loren- 
zo on life after retirement. 
Hardly a think tank at work 
there (Chris Evans, irritatingly, 
was easfly the best informed, but 
then be appears to have got 


drunk with most Premiership 
players at one time or another). 

There were some good lines, 
like Mark Jtadcfiffe’s belief that 
when they slop playing, “all 
footballers should go fat and 
bald and open a pub on the 
WirraL" And there were one or 
two fab cameos, particularly 
Lauren and Leah, who put on. 
their gladdest rags and head off 
to Charlie Chan’s night-dob 
eveiyweekend in pursuit of big 
game. “My whore outfit,” said 
Lauren as she held up a pink 
rubber creation designed to 
bring the entire Wsst Ham bad: 


cy. Leah had been offered mon- 
ey by a red-top to seduce Rio 
Eerdmand but has eyes only for 
Frankie Lampard - “he’s gor- 
geous,” rite sighed. 

There was a modicum of 


heavy breathing, too, in My 
Summer With Des (BBC1), 
Arthur Smith’s film created in 
the image of his ownAn Evening 
With Gary Lineker, a slight, 
charming tale about a love affair 
between Martin (Neil Morrissey) 
antftbe magical Rosie, played by 
tbe magical Rachel Weisz. 

There was a feeling at the be- 
ginning of “not another play 
about football with a famous 
name in the title" but the en- 
gaging Morrissey captured the 
nuances of being a football fen 
during a major tournament -tbe 
way most other aspects of hu- 
man existence cease to exist. 
“Unfortunately, someone had 
the stupid idea of putting gaps 
between games,” he said. 

The story was intercut with 
scenes from the BBC’s coverage 
that commented wittily on the 


main plot, Des and Co being the 
Greek chorus as the progress of 
the love affair mirrored Eng- 
land’s through the tournament. 
Martin and Rosie watched the 
Dutch game with mounting ex- 
citement, orgasming simulta- 
neously as the fourth goal went 
in. And you just knew that, as 
they sat at Wfembley during the 
shoot-out against Germany and 
Southgate’s effort went over 
the bar, be was going to turn and 
find her gone. 

It would take Rose’s magi- 
cal powers to get Martin into 
fiance 98, if Dispatches? Su- 
pertax (Channel 4) has it right. 
Callum Macrae, wearing his 
best Roger Cook suit 
dooistepped his way through 
rare English touting operation 
that handled more tickets than 
the PDOtbaH Association’s entire 


allocation for England games - 
and all of them, despite the touts' 
best assurances, unauthorised 
and therefore useless. 

The most enjoyable scene 
came at the end, when Macrae 
bearded the boys in the lobby of 
tbe Baris Hilton as they had a 
drink-up to celebrate a lucrative 
week. As he entered with his 
camera crew, they all scarpered 
sharpsb, the lobby emptying like 
a WHd West saloon when Jack 
Palance walks in. One man 
stayed, though, the head of the 
operation, David Spantoa. Pre- 
dictably, he had come across as 
a piece of low life, but he dealt 
with Macrae perfectly politely, 

and even shook his hand at the 

end, asking when the pro- 
gramme was going ouL I hale to 
say it, but he seemed like quite 
a nice bloke. 
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J997: Cepe Iterdr 2 8 9 J RbU 8-fl few (P OapfdfrHjan) (*aw» (10 E bw 



SRAMOW Wlj^PTftm«0 M EM 8 

“ )0rJsS 




AMdwli(7)1SB10a 
RIM«ni3 118 
J Lain 15 Of 
tMsGtoaanl V105 


3 OH THE WOffi W tBuBnwn Qak HnMrg^H^a 8 
SHOGUN (Cmp ZmMg JJJnMLg- 

2 

6 TREtDSS 


WEALTHY STM 


MpammilHQBidyBO 

(?m« Stack aosAMiioM and NHte 

1M (Ahmad A^B Hartary SO— 

UBHQmB^ajpm 


cap. Mrnan star 


quartaoddp 


DriaCabaortB S5 

.„XFafan1 100 

GMndfl - 

^RFbaodill S3 
,taJQkfcry7 ffl 
M Mi 5 - 


FAOTfTHIS (1^9*8 Cafe IMwlSCYMatuB 9 — 

BmM Gwn JWwlioopantfaBnbB, hocawdcap 


MSLEADOtQLADY 


X 1 


MSkuefiS. 


i a**ta^»«W«nd*X flarfeap 
9- MON^nARU (USAJ pIS) (C Gorttn-Yfemr) E IXrtop 69. 

Whda. QoklaA ryntaBdCAP 


.AUcOonM - 

F Lynch 3 — 

_D Holland 2 SI 


SUNLEY HANDICAP (CLASS C) £8,000 added WZFM 

5f Penalty Value £5,796 Ml 

1 2D&O0 MUGS10 (21) TO 0*3 Ann Jarw} AJamls 3 1> 0 MtBaB 67 


3.10 


• 0CXH» SYIVA PARADISE (17) (Eddy GrtnstBed Honda] C&ttaki 58 13 MBHayltW 

Sbck and red w»*«cO. radand aHto faked *aam, •!* cap 

3 054412 AHSaiMAH (7) (C°HAnsat> ol WstJod) J Bony 8 0 11 .-CLoNUnraa 88 

Ftaaft wflip cftrwno Imp. otmeta and eqn 

4 03132- insiAfW SOCIETY P96) (CD) (LadyCeiiaCsittit JUgrBSH eSandnaa 90 

Stm.drt blue hoop&dbBm dak Oka cap. 

5 S3- THE LHMQ CAT (2B35 (D) fG YtatoteO B Ltagan 3 9 D TQufen2 77 

Bimkt gnen end B*t groan wpsa emorataffsen dwn& 

S 01X30 uxm LKJiaiANT (21) (D) (Hdidare Racing M Beta 97 ...KFHkn« 91 

LnArotn dark Mb anML dark Mjs c^p. 

7 2tBC HAPPY QWSAGAW (17) (Cl? (Mrs S U Uoo^ J Wharun 3 9 2 A WtJiOia (7) 3 87 

Ba^arritawiftuor&Bdl.wnteafamBAOravBCQp. 

8 5341-0 COSIfiC CXXSfl^S (14 (Cnsr'ta Pvraihp I) M Janks 8 8 11 PRoUmonT W 

Bed, whe sot, whta oteews. redarnifetst rad cep. nMs Ste 

9 02031 QUire HAPPY (?) (D) (M Said) Or J Sasgl 388)3ei| LOritoril OB 

Mwb. mdOwscX iaratewed ox) dw* domes, nd cep. 

U 000064 3WYNF0HD DREAM (• (CO) (Qualtek Hd*ggJ J HaltwrKn 5 7 'Q NCaAtoS 83 

8&* wtttsdomKL 


jnOuntBO.jp Dot ft 7 itt 
... ...... . rqrartandap 

5220 FAUTE D£ MBIX (7) (IAS V Vbual} A P Jdhm 7 13 N Adam 18 169 

« 65CKM HWYDJOV M AJSSSEZZL H CMaia 13 JB2 

Mb Mte hoop and mtnUa. HHb and M» ckodtop 
— l9dBdEid- 

BETTING: 7-1 Nudaar Dsbata, Ring On« 8-1 H a nocric 8 b 8-1 MaalB^ Ttmart, 10-1 Kqro, 
ta-1 M0X Shot Smh amcaa, w-i m •aglc.lW EaMr O* Mndtaa Pifcfc, 20-1 Mm 
BL e Grifei 3 8 8 L Oeaorf tr-10 tar (L OunM) Asm (K) 12 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

A comfortafctefcuHenBth win fiom Deop Space it maUen companf at T7*sk f« good! 
should haw done nw confidenca of tha quaky NUCLEAR DEBATE the world of good 
Wltti the differ coma in las tnrour, he looks wolghlBd to rwersa enfer Ungfiald ruvAig 
wdh the progressive Hffl Kaglo on 3b better term lor a kWMangth (Bt good to firm). 
N|gM Shot, who was a firtrer length ansy In Tifih than, Is Bb batter tn with die winner 
but m&tf not get home bora. Comaraely; Hain on lc Why, anoOnr half lengfit back ki 
stwh, might agMifhdaixIurlongs on tha aharpaldeLKjtyolBu ita en ia tXy w uHanjuajp e U 
stftar *a*ig by s hud to bold Ho Lang at Ybrfc (7t good) but die (barter trip must be a 
worry MMhafl. who lift Ns Mgmptai flop behind wfisn runrtng Double Brandy to a head 
at Newtxry (BL good to fim) shaAd be in Die hint despite a 5b rntyd* rtw, aUnucyi 
hq stabb remdra in the doklruna. Magic Rainbow, wal in on od-weeBier form, hod a 
poor passage when TI, lengths kxnti to Btundel Lane (Bb worn oft here) at Cheater 
(Bf. good to tfcm) and coin be a dark hose. S atoc U o n: NUCLEAR DEBATE 

BANKES ASHTON INVESTMENT CHARLOTTE W3TW 


J.DaS0r112 - 


■B TRQC7Y INDIAN ^hihh Atmod M hWkun) J Go&den 8 9 

MpK9ta*qpiuiie 

BETTMCC 2-1 On TTw Bklgs, 11-4 SpkaktO, 1-1 Sl»gj^iiW«iKlnfl Lady, Ttwfoy baton. K>-1 Tima 

Lon, 12-1 B Qwml 14-1 odtm 

•87; T)w Prince 3 9 D A CM 4-7 tor (0 l^^dnin^B ran 

SPIKDRffT got tha kh^flkmtreeliTiBnt when beaten lour longthe tw tto-Bq, thoaitoe- 
guant Wdi ajlOO Gutoeoi second war bte coursa and Jstanca ana to «ag to jnpraw 
ThMnioa has produced several wfrmere. Inform Henry Ced aaddtod tho sixth then ena 
w» haw a good Ine tor On Tbe Ridge, who dsarfy mn bekwr enpocteUona whwjZTi 
tongltialhlrdto toss-tanebd atabtonato Eakm Square at Newbury fton, good to firni)/Tmia 
Loss raided tha nee when 67. tongDui shto to Oaftcmshor on hia MM*} 

(in. gt»d to soft) end m sum to Imixtwe. Trendy totflnn, a daughter Indton 

the top contender for John Gosdea who had lour entries. SetocBorc SPBCw- 1 

1 5.20 1 COUNTRYSIDE HANDICAP (CLASS D) £6,000 added 1m 


Penalty Value £4,659 

631-20 y/v>SK/(tn(q(mm»msPuvmr^HtoiknaB49‘a. -Tqmbs 

. G Hind 2 

■tan Itottg SocbM D Bnnfi 6 B tt -N MM (7) n V 

Itoi PartMW J Fondwa 


4.15 


STAKES (Listed) (CLASS A) £17,000 added 
lares 6f r 


dines & mares 6f Penalty Value £11,563 

1 14435- PRSCSCASSa)(CD)P&S)WMir692 


J Porta* 1 86 


BETTING: 9-2 Ansoftnan, Lisrarjr Sockly, Oufta Happy, 5-1 Happy Days Again, Lord LiwXBnaa, 
184 Hngoilo, 9-1 Seyrdard (keen, 1IM Tht Lknpbig Cit 2fl-1 Cownic Countaaa, Sylva Paradaa 
•97: Utonry Sodely 4 8 9 S Sandos 1M (J Tbfcr) Uaan (q it ran 


2TB- ASFURAH (USA) p93) (D) (BF) (Godofctkfl Saoed fc*r &* ot 3 9 1 LEMbd5HB 

to/BlBba 

221X2 nCHIEtAAR{IISA)(21)(D) PF)(RaixkkiAI WdaumlHAirmtag 3811.11 Mea 3 102 


1 

2 40500- CARKTI 

3 031-00 

4 tXXH) MMUriMHpl 

5 433408 amOBCOCBOT 

8 4-3028 BENQUHN 
7 21-002 TOPTOH 
B 68864 WLDPAUI 

9 OOOOQ MQHT DANCE (15)" 

• 40050- SWMGMQTIE 
h 85050 QAINUHE 
B 6*30? fiHA LHE (USAI (19) 


1599-.. 


CbmkMAJtowf9B7. 

[UdHBl Whfflj p Ytawyn 695- 


N (11) (C) ra [MObbI Whta) p VM 
M (Jm aiwdrt P HQMfng 4 9 S 
LM (V9 (Q G Rsdg Mn A EJdra 


_D Hantaan 9 V 
NMbfi 
8 


JdTBOnCBB- 


..IM Eddery 7 B 
. A McGBara 10 


OMcd Offieea Awicfcdon) K Magm 6 S 8 — fl Rttaiefi 4 

(214) fTlw ftky Strxy RartMtolJHta* 81 Jl Henry# 

- lUgml Rein Ota C OwyerS 80. g gJtd g* 

(Lottota SUcQMBol *80 n HhMm (3) 1 

-UtfBOwad- 


BETT1NO: 83 WBd Sky; M Baa Gum, 18-8 FtanNy Man, Tbpion, 7-1 Amber Fat Eurafam Boy, 
WU Mm, Gain Una, B-1 taton 

1997; Hnrty Han 4 9 9 D Krcnaon 11-4 tor (J ftrahawe) rkawn (9) 11 rai 


Stratford 


2J25 Fujiyama Crest 

2.55 Time Wont Wait 
3.25 Easy Listening 

3.55 Boxing Match 


3.55 


HYPERION 
4.30 JlgHme 
5.05 Giernot 
5^5 Hazaaf 


SPILLERS HORSE FEEDS LADIES HUNTER 
CHASE (CLASS H) £3,000 added 3m £2,679 

1 -4PFTT 8UMOALE|n(qrABma«PMM71(7. 

Dvk Grssa MM 


5 1-410 N00F0RU WONDER I 


(D A ItatonJR Beds 11120- 


.JtaR Bents 


GOING: Chases - Good (Good to F«m n ptaco^; Hutfce - Good to Firm (Good h platan). 
WLeffr+tand course with 200yd rvn-'n. 

•Course is SW of Stratford-on-Auon on A43B Stradbid ctakon tn ADMISSION: Ckta 
JM3: TaitsraaBa £8; Course E-L CAR PARK: inside couea E2, remandar frea 
•LEADING TRA1NEHS: M Pipe 2B-102 (275%), P Hobb* fo-67 (224%), T Forster 10-44 
(22.7%) G BaMrng 10-64 P Mcholb B-28 (2B6%)i O Sharwood B-31 (258%) 

•LEADWG JOCKEYS: A P McCoy 2B-B7 pz%) R Johnson (B3%) N Wfibrnaan 

T5-B7 1155%) M A Fitzgerald 0-57 (223%) R Fttrant B-34 (235%) 

•FAVOURITES: 180-493 (305%) 

BUNKERS) FIRST TIME: Larry** Lard <505)7 Heart FM Of Soul (535. Capeoff (w- 
oored) (505) 


iSWdwry (7) 

rGraen. MMnkawa Dak Seat toope 

2 -42181 BOBIHG HATCH (17) (Q (t9 (P C HttaatS Rntapeh It 3 HbaVF 

EnanU Qaea MM» cfwaoa A*pl» Mnw^ Hffiflto antata Pupa op 

3 4-53P2 AJRTRAK(13) p) (bsFUtadPMr^k^UfBRnongknSIIO Was A! 

Wto Red am and Heron cr> 

4 22202 BALBTSIOS (FFO Bl) (Q MsBltonaoh) Hn BTI)arnsan9 II D-MreBItamaam 

abot; IMarana Aekabsm Hhtoamttsenrfab 

5 P33BF DiCICS CABM (21) (D) (Ms Sadi W1M1) kin S Htaan ti 11 0 Ifca A Qo*ctal (7) 

tod. tofliauBslBBm* Bbrtamtea; BtetufMftb check cap 

6 -3P382 DRUMSTICK (5) (Q pWEHori^ UssH Irving Q 11 0 Mbs H Irving (7) 

Muoaa. UgM Bin tawvgs and cap 

7 3S3F-3 MOIAN QUEST (20) (T G PnctaT Mce 9 11 0— WssAlUakkw (7) 


Dark Ma end Wit falua tttpoa. tocnerfdaovec and oop 
8 25433 REAL PBOGfgSS {28) ( ^) (Aa BnWtt ) J UcComottaB C g 0 MrJTMceflrtWi 

7 1-fflZ 1STDN WJ-P1)fiH(ThaVMnmnLii4llssVmanB9'e8 JltoSVttay 

WUA fib* soar* eMaaMjatow/abbslBawa. yabweap 

8 2P&*tt TWrSGaiM STM flflJfflJ Carta ) OCSrttr BCD KJYlMtB 


MMb KdmdumiioapmlilB^UadtandtmhoaiMStmp 

-3ltE VARVKMWpqpP) (MrtG HnaQMGffimcl9 CO 


V Kim GHMEY GALE f!3) (Q (H M 


MJKtaon9l19. 


MrMRhnl 

..Mrtf jackBoa 


HINto yalowfiocmitkkeitonea, jefcwcap 
n i-pm jgtbk fio) m )j w 9 ti 9 


JMrMBradbmna 


6 03*F52 


tod, ffiikcfaimt ft* cap Hie spas 

ton IL 


EJJaaotpJB 


UftQnea Dak BMkiabdanondhilnoslBeMAQirkGIsiariifOtokGmenquartHil cap 

UUR36P OTTER RIVER (E)pJ Carts] OCvtar 9 110 MasNQmfatp) 


rig. , 1 . —-.ff MM ,rr— hi.-MMil Mm 

one if aiu nviucv noopou ap 

ftoace)KRRam7H0 


IAN HOLDHOYD RETIREMENT NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS 
D) £3,750 added 2m Of 110yds Penalty Value £3,372 

1-HOl LAUY RSJECCA (29) (KrtiEciey OptirvsJs] Ifce V Ynams 6 TI T3„ S Kety (5) 


2.25 


9 

rn*n tod and Wife 

V H-TTB OZZK JONES (2^(TO(te»h 

nwvr 

11 4H04 nDOUHNffi (7) (D) (Ms U Mend) Mn M Uonta 10 it 0 

jarabK 

S2 U2V-31 


Lbhiaijftfelnrooss Ms ardanrttamuanwd cop 

T1DBVMN9C 


..C Manta 


2 22300P DS7rBCWG(Hq (5^ f6*ry tel) M Pod 7 TI If . 

3 433241 FUJYAMA CffiST (22) (CD) (Rojpr Beties) N Handeran 6 11 5 MAHtzgetaUB 

4 01 PD KRBCLiFFE (42) (0) (PAkhs) 0 Sharwood 5 11 S — — 0 GoBagher 

5 
B 
7 


ftyoratK tod shews, top* Blue dm mta NMrca> 

TREW®HAN(2fl) (D) flSasSnwlyjGSmylySTI 0~ 

ftipiB, Phkspab. Aapte demm. Piipb and PMt taped cap 

WAKE LP LUV (M) |0) (H WrS»ie) R VWflire 13 11 0 


3-iPO S01A2Zl(B^(25)(D}ffteSaabftaJ^BRnst61iO. 
CHAHLOTTFS BOY (Mvor B Gatortawy] R ftnpan 5 fl 13. 


.OBumnaf 

.BDomi 


ff-PPP CHBOlStS BOY (25) (Ain CcrfeW) N TwatanOaves 7 V Q~ 
8 PPRPS) »EADNG NORTH (2S)(QJ Carter) 0 Carter 7 DS . 


XUaaa S yn 
-Mr S Strange (7) B 


9 022144 ILE D6 LBRATE [2Q [Botnpca^o Rachg ftir re tfta) R CraUNan 4 tl 13 — RJotaaon 

t) FP5550 SANDS POBfT t17) (Ms CR Maytag CPophaii BIO 13 BPrawlB 

Tl -PPFPP SMITTEN NOT BRTHi (41) (Ms J M Balsy) JMi»is7*G — OoiMltoiMr (7) 

12 -RD64 MAM6MC$rtASH{14J{SM*JMftwnp(TflJ.Wtawr?Bt>8 Iftja tatt anr w n 

13 040QP2 THEBEZD(19)UFPBWl)JPai«rl7t>B J QlAlfeMlll P) 

-Udactand- 

BEmHG; 4-5 Lady Hatiaoca. 4-1 Fuftynma CnraL #-1 IbcytMag, 1M Ba da Lbrate, 14-1 SokazL 
20-1 KrtadWa, Madge HcSpbah, 71b Bfaaa, 25-1 oBieo 
097; BrAerm Bay B 1013 M-JLUewtyn 4-1 (S Lbeolyn} h ran 


2.55 


RACING CHANNEL HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS C) 
£7,000 added 2m If 110yds Penalty Value £4,822 

1K38B YUBRALS (USA) (15) (D) pAJohrson) MRpeB'CO CMaab 

M605 7«E WONT RUT (24) (CO? (OH ftrt» Rebata*) R Pf*» 9 CO MARtoprakl 

152PG GffSY GEOF (28) (G A HibbanJ) Q HltaMri 7 10 D JRThOntata 

— _ - R Jchmon 

GBmm 


EM3 MR CONDUCTOR (l^[PMDe\Wlib| RAhBr7® O 

32-F92 BRAZIL OR BUST (IS) (Ms C A WMas) P Wfettwr 7 1) 12 


B CP0«3 MARRJS (37) (D) [Mss J Ankaw) J CHfod 8 1) B~ 


-LAspMfq 


431363 NASHVftLE STAR (USA) (44) (D) (H Ifatiew ) H Mathew 7 05 CUoanBynV 

BETTING) Sff 7imB Rbrrt WA 4-1 Gipsy Gtot M Bnzl Or toot, 8-1 Marfua. 7-1 NaatoMbStan 
8-1 Vobratee, Mr Ccndncha 

S97. hdan Joctey 5 11 9 A P McCoy 8-Tl Ibi (M flpej 4 ran 

INTRUM JUSTTT1A HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS C) 
£5,500 added 2m 110yds Penalty Value £4,055 


3.25 


1 1131 PP THE FRBiCH RHCE (58) (P) <^n Enrta) M Rpe 4 it n CUtaaki B 

2 SX»8 EASY LBTEMNQ (USA) (58) (D) (OerA Kacy FM) N tote 6 11 4 MAFtagocaklV 

3 3460-P MYTTOffS CHOICE (37) (D) (Qonkh Mytton) A Baby 7 ti 3 — H lbontMi 

4 -TCQ2 ffiJAARRA (2Q (D) (G A KtebmQ G Hifiart 5 it 1 RJohmai 

5 P-3W RWBIWYEflfllCJfDJjWJISHoUStartflaTtatlvfilO? VStoOay 

6 402034 SECRET SERVICE (5) (0) (BF) (Hob in The UM Gang) C R Banal 8 Q 3 — -T J IbifSiy 

7 49361 BARTHOLOHBV EAIH (22) (CD) (D L Bavtafl) C Dwyer 7 KM HFtaia* 

BETTING: 3-1 The French Raze, *-l Easy listening. 9-2 Bebnartb, Batbokanew Fab 5-1 RMr 

Wye. 7-1 Secret Serriee. 181 Hylton's Chotoa 

1397 Bafler Ftoyal a 9 7 A Dontog f7) 6-1 (H Uamere] B ran 


L Prate (7) 
-Mr* U Manta (7) 
— Mm C Rad (7) 

D-SP3PP WAKE Iff UIV (14) (0) (R Wtavno) R VMtare O it 0 Mbs P Cooper p) 

Bta* PWrcharonj, Imked dents, qjmhmd op 

KO60P34 WARmFORPLEASUREpmEAUtaELeefillO MbBSaan*tt(7) 

BnarakTOowi, taka, ernsa beta and slar on cap 

S 1230 SAW NOWT (27) (CbmS HbgtpB) K Aetien&n BOB MtaVdackaonm 

Royer Bbe and HMb Odxta, tohta steeiea. ftofitEbB apota quartered cqp 

C (8253 GOIIAHY(45)(HssCPMpSlteCPWpBBl09 Mas CTtam (7) 

Oak Sue; mte (Barnard end spots an cep 

V U2«CS WSSMONTGObS1Y(7)(D)(MiiSMFomMsSlieir7fl9 MtasFMa0n(7) 

Dark BU* totawsra^ (toASLa vat* tab* cap 

• 322321 POIAR ANA(13)(0 (MraPAMdntynrJMraGGtaditaBg D0 Mbs S Gbddecs (?) 

Beige. Dark Sue stipe hooped shows 

S VP34P POPPEA (21) (D) (Been CMraclas)R Bona 0T)9 MtoEJaBM(7) 

Stock ad NMa check. Sack and Rod baked deen* Rad cap 

20F50UDU SUDDBISAUX pJUWVijgha^ JK0^w37d9-.~ MJa»LBnnftnraB(7) 

Back. MO> demons, hooped atawe* WMacqp 
-29 dactored- 

BETTlNttM Bbagtaa, 81 Sayln Noat, 7-1 Qida Janet, 81 Badng Uafata, 181 Oo Mann 12-1 
Baflttanis, Onmnta* Mr Bean, PottrAm, 14-1 oflwr* 

SB7: Thank U im 9 D 7 Itas T Jskson (7) S-l (Ms G Sntar) B rai 
FORM GUIDE 

BLUAGALF. a three-time poert-toiioint tana n Wand Iasi year, probably has more 
potential dsn ha rivals and looked a foiny sab conveyance when scoring comfortably 
at Fontwal (2m 2f rmtidan chase good to tom) and Enter (2m 3Vsf novtea hunter chase) 
He is urtfftad at this dstanca under Rubs but her trafoer beCevas it w« show hkn In si 
even bettor fight Batting March pufed off a 33-1 shock at Hunmgdon (3m. dm) bsaf- 
a*3 Emoae-H by 20 bngihs. but the form is open to question, and this former setaig Chas- 
er must haw fkm ground. Orata Jones, a former handcap hunder, has notched a hat-trick 
of pebt-to^wsd wfos this season and was a crerttabb 9-bngih second to the tiw us»- 
fii Grimloy Gab on las humor-chase debut here (firm) three weeks ago Go Mary, tor- 
merty a decent saying Nmfiec has not ived up to akpocUtkms over fences but was not 
dsgraced when 24 tangtits thni to Flat Top in name handicap company at Cheftanhem 
(2m 5t salt) and n*gtd improve for the longer trp. Selection: BLUAGALE 

HORSE & HOUND CUP FINAL CHAMPION WSTM 
HUNTER CHASE (CLASS B) £20,000 added 3m 4f BBB 


14^301 

Penalty Value El 3,810 

1 2-202 DOUMSaK pi) flC Wftre) RCWBans H120 HrJTbzaid 

Wtw. ledo/dec, qumamded) 

2 2TH-P GLEN OAK (aqiPHThsmsjD Duggan 0120— - JUr&StmngB 

WUe. bbek mop end ams 

3 3110 HOWAYMAH 01) (D Wa^gcai It Andersen 9 0 0 .MrKAndmoo 

tofetdue tns «ttb rtafiob. eftto stores, icjelbbc qjoa guartraJcap 

4 FZ1FO LOOB<AGRMN(3Z)(S : ) (USfsntilMR>tnenhp(7))TR»5terX) OO.. MrSDurack 
Emodd gnwn and red COboix emerald fften shoes, whh (feraonds. wfide cap. red domond 


•,*fto<bcvtons,lnd)Bd deem, otto cap 

BETTMG: 1V4 "Barton MB) M J)ptoaa,81 Griraby GMe, 7-1 Kowaynan, 81 DouMa S*. 18l 
Lodmagnbi, 181 Nodharo Wondw; 281 asm 
M7t Cstoc AtaiayS COM’DSJkms i86tov{Mss vmtam4 H ran 
FORM GUIDE 

JlGTiuE's sab seibaek In seven hunterchase starts in wo aeasona came fo the Fc» 
hudera' (3m 27.1 good) at Cheltenham b March, where she was poised to ptay a big 
rtaa when faKng four out She has tance scored alKtaso Ayr (beat Howsyman W tangttis 
over 3m 3'M good n firm) and Hexham. She stay* axiramaiy wen and appears «nper- 
vtous to Ihe slab of the grouxl Toeton MU, wtw has Joined last yeart winring traner, 
Vtenetta VNbnk with a vbw to h»KAcap chaafog, looks the danger, though he tung the 
wtan baabn 12 tongms by DoubbThrBar at Chaltertiam (9rn 7M good to soft) bst month, 
fo»owfog wira at Watherhy; Leicester and Newtxry. Gr*nby Gab has cxxnpfoied a hxi^ 
•nar hpokrts and hunter chases once her 2B‘A length touti to Earthmo wy fo the Fdt~ 
Imtertf and shotad take a hand togtaher with lha Lucflow wmnor Nodform Wonder. 

C atoc t tan: JK3HME 

JENKJNSONS HANDICAP CHASE ^LASS C) £7,000 


(5^5 


, (CD) (KGKnoONHtndBrson OCO 

(Q(D) (G JPbwflMtoVWiamatJtl 

(Dra»Yiudy)PRV«iw«tlfl 

' PHohOsil ti B. 


JHARzgoraid 

..RJbfmaon 


1 ■ 13011 PHUPSWOODY 

2 -4ffP8 CELTIC ABBEY 

3 322004 GLEMQTC 

4 OCRS NBSrC..,^ t 

5 33P-PP JMPSfiAL VWWi£ pW (I? pi*J M Vftarv) Mss VWfems 8 T) 4 

6 61083 EASTHORPE (10) (Jfertn &n*)Nor^ Itas H KrigM DUO 

7 -30QP LARRY'S LORD f l 'i) (CO) <J BaOcwA T Curry Q Nchoh) P Ncirts 9 D 11 T J 

8 31 -OR POLDBI PflCE (10) (D)(DFL0(*yw;CParyX3 Baking) G Baking Dll 11 „J 

8 214PTI GLAMAMGinZ $4) (D) Mm JiAe Mm] P Mon 0 V 10 CMtaxta 

V P31RJ3 STAiaBORE pi) (Uftarek BoodsOxi) C Bnxks G O 2. DGMtaghor 


— jJ AMcCwfliy 
MrRMdgcr(7] 

Hnwmtor 

JCufidy 

B 


-lOdasbrerf- 

BETTING; 3-1 Gfemmgiftz. 4-1 PMOp-s Woody, 81 GbqxX, 7-1 Cube Att^KforaaL 181 Eaat- 

horps, Stawiwre, 181 ofiiare 

TOT: S&toty Home 6 12 0 N WBamson 81 (P town) 8 ran 


5.35 


FM102 THE BEAR NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS 
E) £3,000 added 2m 110yds Penalty Value £2,612 

P 9053 GRAY PASTH. (9) (D) (Lord Dtxnughinrrel M Rps 4 11 t) C Maude 

P3HC SPGCMLIZEfD(D)(BR{MsQaraSMh)KBu1a8n9— -....MGWWwfflB 

444P« MA5TB)HUnBJ)(lC8(P9ada)R Hodges Bti 5 TDoacandta 

BOFQ D(EFLB)BMAUS(70)(LBdy>tostey)M33HKrigttf 411 3 -JCataty 


550 SHOH STAR (21) (Tory Prlc^ D BurchBl 4 11 1 DJBuicM 

6 00-H05 EXPRESS AGM4(B)(R Johnson Houston) RJdvaonHau(hkxi 6 10 13— .-DQofiligliar 

7 03061 HAZAAF (USA) (17) (D) (J D Eggtetanj M Ketto 8 10 fl MAFtzgaisid 

B 563350 CINNAMON CUJB (13) iCUi m Syndcste) N Gassbe 6 V • CUawlyn 

9 PHMfi CfiPSOIT<»lltGAHjt^GHubt*rd5X>V BThomtonV 

V 05340 B MY 10VEUT (3G) (Mdnel J Goeri) 0 ONefi B 10 8 JtaSDinck0 

n Q220-0 BATH KNK3HT (F2) (Vteart 01 The Scufl Piadng] G L ifoos 5 10 5 ._J Gokbtofn (5) 

O -003SP HSTBl CfflPS (9) (□ R ftppOH} J Kkig 7 1)5 TJt**phy 

Xi P060 CASKAPLBfTY(t4)(jnsab) J JaitenanS Cl Mkhad Bmnmn 

M POOF LWO (28) Lirtted) C Vteedon 4 02 MHkhvds 

HEATTT FULL OF SOUL ( ] (1 


000 


A Proctor B 
JA 


McCarthy 

Kwuagh 


. OF SOUL m (Ms Jan Procafl P Shakaapoaro 4 0 0 

E 06RJD ANOI7^fHJMPUSegm»>OB5)CMortefc6l)0 

17 -0P004 EAD BEMTE p) [Gnxp i Rxhg (TO4) LSd) H GtaigrtJgaT OO -JR 

-17 doctored - 
Mmmum mgK 7/us fxndcap ragfd: Ear Santa 8«f 4ft. 

BETIING: 82 SpsdsAa. 82 Gray taW. 7-1 Hauer KBBMd, 81 Onmnon C&ta, 181 Hand; 

Capmfl. 12-1 Dta RodonnauB, 181 othm 

S97 Cufin Caper 5 0 3 M A Rugaraid 81 (T Wtosori) h ran 


Catterick 


HYPERION 

2.00 Granny Helen 2.35 Bay Of Delight 3.05 
Three For A Pound 3J5 Ffnlsterre 4.1 0 Tamker- 
sley 4.40 No Cliches 


GCRNG: Soft (Good to Safi In places) 

STALLS: IrsKta 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: Nona 

*LeH-hand course. untkieOng and sharp N« sutabfe tar tiw tang- 

stridng horse 

•Course c NW of town on A&136. Darfngton stabon Mm - bua 
service to courea ADMISSION: Club Cn ; Tattersals £7; Course 
£250 Hinder T6a freo into afi andesuras) CAD PARK: Reserved 
aieaEZ. remander Free. 

•LEADING TRAINERS: J Berry 23- IBS (142%) Mrs M Rovalay 
T5-S4 (TTS^L JEyre tJ-iOS (12.4%) M W Eastorby 12-C6 (113%) 
•LEADING JOCKEYS: L Chamock M- 145 (R7%) A CuBune 8 
KM (8.7%) J F Egan 7 33 (213%) T Wafiama 7 90 (75%) 
•FAVOURITES: 183-443 (413%) 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Granny Helen (ZOA 


2.00 


SKIPTONON-SWALE SELLING STAKES 
(CLASS G) £2,500 added 2YO 6f 

00 JUST ORANGE (24) P Evans 8 11- JFEgm2 

02 CANNYLASS»NTriJerBfl __HraTlnlfl8r5 

CASTAWAY PRWCESSDBariw 86 .....TWBn7 

C2 CLARANNA ffl) BPafwv 86 ... R Wbotae (6) 1 

DUSTMDNAKRANHAbcsKbrSe— .J Faming 6 

ENABEG J Partes B G . - DoanMeKooma 

GSS3 GRANNY HELB# (11) (SR MWEaSBly IS ..GftattiSB 

3 HABBHttJJ B«ry 86 PftawyWB 

0 NWBI(14)TE*iertjy86 LCtenOCfcA 

-Sdacbrod- 

TRNG: M Ctoranna. M HabU, 8! Graaoy Hatan, 81 JM Orange, 
i fomytaaa. 181 Mppac 181 Cartaway PdneOM. 281 ttawra 

I ALDBROUGH RATING REUTH5MAlDBi 
I STAKES (CLASS F) £3,000 added 6f 
HB BAflffiNtANOS(IflRGBa3aiO SCoctaanafi 

050 DURHAM FUfBfWTEastortwSBe I P™ 1 ? ? 

DB2 RRST FRAME (M) JL^m 38 Y1 

_ IfiDFRCflMft^teeSflO -TaMdjmgMn7 

)00 SEALHJBYWTEfSJ) JWbi*ris^3flD.. GPirtdnlO 

- - 10 PFowrPK 

-AMaEkayfi 
“rtbyffll 
.FEipna 
.~AMMn2 


4 1-3602 CARAA4BO(lMPBJLEire398 - - RLraMlIO 

5 05060 SANDBAGGBWGHNp)MWEatart^494JSRlB«BK»»{l) 4 

6 84065 RWB7S RASCAL (12) (Qfl E Abkn 6 32. — J F Egm 11 

7 3ESJO MHfESDCWBLER(0)»sNM|i»ty«3-. J>IIC<totaP)6 

8 20«K) lWClFSt wa a C (l6CTM^Jftrreaen39Q OPaatal 

9 1-3350 SWERS HYER W M Wsna 4 8 O -AWhdwiS 

tj S2060 BR0CnWEGatDG1)(D)MsMRB«iev76O ACubawl 
« Off -31 LUNCH BW7V(HJ(0)JB«y 685. ... kn>«lod9|S)3 

-ildectand- 

BETnNG: 76 Tbma For A Fowd, 96 CxanOo, 81 Ufa'i DoiMa, luwtr 
Ftortr, 81 Jwfrni BrvOmt Gob. 181 HbW* RascaL 181 blare 

p5~oE1 YORKSHIRE-TYNE TEES rpM 
CLASS/RH) STOKES (CLASS Uil 
F) £3,000 added 7t 

1 00-000 ASHGOHE(26)(D)TCikb*iB9€ . . 0 Wrttfrt 6 

2 562353 GHARRY £6) (D) RHoMi«tt4 B« - A McCarthy 10 

3 -OOEOO DfSTAWT KWa (23) G KM) 596 PGooda(7)S 

4 65500 D0NPEPEMCTDNk*icb796 -AfaxGnavMS 

5 mso rvsrBBE&iJJONasoe- wsopp**? 

8 05846 MAHYLBONEp11tosJnarKtan49E 0 Poors « 

7 20006 AfiSTONE QUEEN R (CD) P Brra ■>33.. JFEganlSB 

8 25486 CmnUVecrm(<9BMRtagDBt4g3.iMMeXt0MlM 

9 00006 DARUHG ClOUSt («)R 00301*169 3. XBsstmsn (5) t2 

V 2B232 DANZMO(T7)UaNVtacatay39t . ..PMcCHm( 3)«V 
n OMOl BMAWN BIBI (8) J LSyre 389 5 Budtay (7) 1 B 

12 68606 KWGSOffiCK{igttssJCaa389 TWMwsTB 

13 (W*- SCOTCH TSl£ (290) R FaWy3 39 R Wanton (5) 11 

14 34600 F«SKYLADY(B)TEadBJr/386-- — LQtornxk3B 

-1««Etand- 

BErtSHG: 56 Darekm, Ml Ffttatorra. 81 BreiMfl Even. 7A Uwybbora, 
181 C-ftany, 12-1 Dm Pta». Frisky lady, I8i oBm 


SKY 


^ro38£l~ 

C(B)MFbgtee38 B 

DBYF«E(20)JW*»«righl3 

ou^SOWApiJteTyaBO 

SUFGRBMPd) A Sassy 3 8 ® AMackay 

HAYOfDajmTf»)EDurtop387 ... -AMcOtolbyffl 
HEWARDIA (24) P Evans 3 0 7 


SINOERSY NEMAN AUCTION 
MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS E) 

£3,TC0 added 3YO 7T 

1 0 ANTHONY HON AM(XBI(S4WHaggB 9 C JFEgm4 

2 08 GLOK RAIDER (£Z9)JJONo£9a_ .....WSuppba 

3 48360 OLUE-S CHUCKLE pBJJJ Own 90 ACMhaml 

4 02 TANKBtSLEY (28) PDArcySC RGochnaa2 

s 66 SrSBWRn»OTBMac^jrta9 . . DraiMcKtaMS 

-BdMtead- 

BETTIN&WTWnfMi^ 84 OSl’tCBoelSk. 181 Atabony Mon Arnold 
281 GMM FMtar, 13-1 S3 Sonata 


4.40 


j-c TOHWWAWUwa raaar 


10:81 mu 


,7-1 DwtOBi Ryec LorfriC,B*y 
pa, Ttotanna. 12-1 ottwra 


3.05 


ROTHMANS ROYALS SERIES ! 


HANDICAP (CLASS D) £6flM fiiiM 
added 7f 

3680 HIGH CARRY (1<) N rnUer 3 g S) Jftn TUdtaS 

50600 JAWHABt15)DNa«IS«a9 „* nOnhm T 

58* 1WfffiFORAPDl»»P)iCOBBJaw498JROieb*»S 


PICKHILL HANDICAP (CUSS rroa 
E) £3,750 added 1m W 175yds KiAfl 

1 00-re NOCUQHESfW) 3NChcfe59Y) AlwGmama 

2 3SJ22 AS7ROUNESfflFH45ftr<»3r ^AWhtama 

3 53W DLffW®(JM)T treaty 795 RWnstaa(S)7 

c ,624)5 UNCLE DOUG CMJJL Eyre 7 3 3 ... — RUpftaB 

s 36412 SADLERSBLA2E(lS)(DBQPKiii3492JICocfraw1V 
6 85041 HASmUVtSTA(12)(CD}VwE23£tyeSfi T lucre SB 

1 6060 HLNAMARTYHA QHL (S) J Panes B 8 0 .TWOann2 

8 6085? MMUnfWM^JACaRXfo4 7S L Chamock 3 

>8dadnd- 

Mkanunaegfit W<(D True har d iKp wgft Vjua. .'fl to 

BETTWOr 81 Hreta U Kata. « Aste Lure, Sadbr'i Bto. M No 
GSchas, 81 Unde Dong, KBnnartyn Girt, 181 Itakati, 281 Diaana 


Lingfield 


ft cn J JEROME KTTSON’S THIRD 
J,3U| LEG STAKES (CLASS C) I 


HYPERION 

2.15 Doctor Spin 2.45 Sea Wave 3.15 Bet- 
tron 3^0 Success And Glory 4.25 Tamarisk 
4.55 Coronet 5.2 s Belles Gate Boy 


GOING: Good [Good to Soft r i^aces) 

STALLS: Stream cause- smn(fe&ide: tmZf-raide; ImMaut- 
a da DRAW ADVANTAGE: Hflfi from Sf to 7t 
•Lett-hand, sharp undulating course. 

•Course is SE of town on B202B LingfieW station (served 1* Lon- 
don. Victors) tatu k a couroa ADMISSION; Oub Cte) FamJy En- 
dosure 02. CAR PARK: Oub EL romakidef free 
•LEADWG TRAWBta G L Moore B4638 (OZM M Jofvatan 52632 
rT78 B bi) R Hannon 48653 (QB%) Laid Htafitogdan 44-221 (199%) 
•LEAORK3 JOCKEYS: JHWwr 38333 CT IMS WMMarth 
51-350 (146V J OiAm 35650 (S*V W Ryan 33- S7 (1M%) 
•FAVOURITES: 733-2200 (336%) 

BUNKBCD RRSTTWE: Sre Mound bass Itawea (3^ Caitan £23 


4.25 


2.15 


RACING CHANNEL NOVICE AUCTION 
STAKES (E) £3,750 added 2YO 5f 

SI D0CTDREP1N(12)(D) RJctvisanktoughicnBB -JU47 

THE HAKA G Braiery 8 ‘C WR9*Mwm3 

4 SAAFQO ROCK (7) H Ktoron 8 9 - RHtgbHB 

& SMTTSeV(T5)ttsPttjtf«flr JQufm4 

MSSWG1H)SDwa4 GDiMd2 

30 LUCY UAHIEILA (I) J ArrtJd B 1 CRufiarS 

B RETA1MTDR (I3J (BF) UDtIBI JW»1 

— 7 (tidnd** 

BETTWG: 7-4 Dooor Spta. 81 SmBtonby, 9^ Saabnd Rock, 81 Re- 
bfitaor,7-i Lucy UwWb. 281 Tha Haka. IBaakig TM 

SCREEN STARS EXTRA PREMIUM 
MAIDEN STAKES (D) £5,000 1m 2f 

NHSSMEEr(425)LGCcttifi49tO. ADtay(3)1 

0 KAD(Z7)EDutop3B«. G Carter 2 

4-2 SEA WAVE (28) Sared Mi Suoor3 8 D. .-WASnUmi 3 

6 ITHBSSAlffilTflWDMtrsasO- TSprdtB 

566 DUDffli (30) TMcGw*m385 GDtaMdS 

50 GOfiGHXSGUSSY(nUBel385.^ .Jtetofi 

OPO tETT A (FRj ivMenwSas ... JJ Robots? 

SEA ALMOND H Cad 3 8 5 .WRyanAV 

-Bdadarad- 

BETnMtMSreWwo. 7-4 Sre Akntfod, 12-1 KakL 281 GoguuaGuaay, 
281 RlMiaaMi Durban, Operetta, 381 Wwa'a Alftart 

|o • cl TOTE HANDICAP (CLASS C) 

IriirJ £15^00 added 3YO 1m 2f Udl 

1 216 UANTUSS (a3) (BF) PHarre9? CtadtarlO 

2 G4-S EVENMG«0flU>(FI4(iqPClta95 JRMlIT 

3 £80 PELAGC©(TH)(25) RCharacrtS 7 . TSpahtU 

4 EKW OPTB«5TIC(i8)U'taita«is9l-...- _.._DBlBg»8 

5 45030 KBfS BRAVE (IS BMoetanBI WR9atabtan4B 

6 34354 BETTRCM (11) RWmnSIl . DsmOTMIS 

7 «3261 YANABI(2qPWtannBO WRyonS 

0 05601- WMSKAAN(2*8)mSrMPlB3C=OB4 ODUMkll 

9 8211 FSLFRS(17)(D)LatiHnngoaiB2. JUnwa Cook (5) 3 

C C4M3 *«£mi(l«uaa»flO JDoktaSfi 

it 0061-4 RESPWfflp6) GLMmre 7 2 FNorton2 

-11 Mdnd- 

8ET7WC.' 9-7 ftd free. DptirebZit; TAnahaan, 81 Pabgoa. 81 
Everting Yfald, 81 tanata. i8t Baton. Mfewtia. Rreywid.12-1 attwrt 


SKY 


£10,000 3YO 1m3f 106yds 

1 4331-1 SUCCESS AND GLORY (73) H Coot 9 3 teRywrl 

2 21- OPERA KING pM) Saaed bn Suraer fl 13 — W R Swktiwm 2 

3 6D6D WENDa (27) C BntQln B 12 J Retd 3 

4 055- ALA2AN (217) D Hy de B W., _RHm*i(3)4 

BETTWB: M Sooceia AndOoftM Opwa Wag. 76 WmdB.33-1 Nam. 
NICHOLSON GRAHAM & F3CT 
JONES LEISURE STAKES BUM 
(Listed) (A) £7,750 6f 

1 E&4 TONBA(42)(^(BF)BM«ran4 97 .MTebtataS 

2 M40 ARKADIAN HERO(28)(D) LCtinani392 J Weaver 3 

3 03564 CAYMAN KAI (18) (CJRHDnwi 590 .... RHughnS 

4 SSB2-1 RAMBUNG BEAR (ti) (C(^ M Bbitshard 5906 Smamy 1 

5 05481 WOaDPRaflER(iq(QgCBrfltan59a..WRSwkitMn7 

6 D6-G3 NAD7VAH (20) P Yftlwyn 3 0 B WRyan4 

7 11126 TAMARISK (7S) (O) R OxvkYi 38G TSfMtaB 

- 7 doctored - 

&TniNQ:MVmartak,74W0rtdPnntaK,821bnba,8i Narkmh.136 
Rantabg Boar; 8i ArkatBan Hare, 181 Cayman Kal 

CAFFREVS IRISH ALE H'CAP mn 
(CLASS D) £5,000 added 6f 


4.55 


-JRbWS 


1 SOMO «m(7imRtegan59tlL........ 

2 00683 TOP BANANA (2B)(D)H Candy 70 9 B Smith (711 

3 5ZU HYDE PARK (5W) Sr M PresaXI 4 g 5 GDuflMd2 

< 91 OOffiSVEr(2^(D) ASlBtt®t395_ . MRobortsfi 

5 84060 LEVEUH) (17) W M Cftnroi 4 9 1 Dm OTfofi 4 

6 05006 FAmPfWCE tag mMrsAKing5BD JQukei3 

7 00324 THE FUGATWE (3) (D) (BF) P Mfctal 6 S 8 JITabOottS 

8 WB BUZZWG (47) R h&mon 3 8 0 PFkah»is(7)9 

9 0SS2D6 UURA BBET (91)10) RRwcr 67 0.. .-.- F Norton 7 

-Bdadared- 

BETTWO: M CnreneL 7-2 Tbp Banana, 11-2 Tha Fbgafin. 81 FUfiO. 
181 BURtog, Ifil* BaM, 181 Hyde Park, Faky Prince, 181 LavaSad 

OCS GROUP LADIES HANDICAP 
(CLASS F) £3,000 added 7f 


BJ25 


3&33 CAT70K) (29) (BF) G Bskfog 5 71 7 Afire SN4flncut S3 
2308 SAMARA SONG (2S0)(D)(BF) I WbamsSD 1 JlreLlfonaD) 1 

«33Z- PRVATE SEAL (162) GL Moore 3 SC Jem Moore 13 

W8S0 CARLTON (HB (D)GLaw4B6 JBreERfemaDtaiSB 

20ZB4 ROBOMAOC(22)(C)LUHal0X)Z JSMHBklanr(S)4 

„ 00280 BELLAS G ATE BOY (7) (CD) JfeareeElO 3 LvdiaPawira 'l2 

7 43086 BRS2B)mmnKWhgtKC9fUtaelNaH«iB» 

8 MM *i y*MQB: (3B)»fi«BSmrlin59teJtaBLShareB)9 

9 600003 FALKEH8B4G (J) B Fbueo 3 9 9 Mis S CctivOa (7) B 

• 80060 PRWHY GARDBIS (21) JMBradey495 ... 

Giua ti ha Da ddcvrv fill 

It 00008 WrRJTAPARK(239tWQMTiiTia493JllaCStiS8Dn(7)7 
C 0086 ACCOMMODA T E YOU pt^jM ftatay 593 . CtoknBryre (a 8 
O tC35fl WHI®SOMI^(30)(D)RI%aasag93.^^^^^ 

14 ono8 <8870 (J01)P tody ti 9 3 JtearwPurdypfiA 

m M dndtancf- 

Mrtnww^eaaao TruoiBnrtc^w^.'PaotjftrkMB^^ 
armoctoftuWOfeBB^SfliAWm fifc. Vtero7sf f3& 
BET7WG: IMCa'd'orR 7-2 Sanora Song. MCartton. 7-1 WvaiSaM. 
81 RebeMagkL »-i Bnared ym. iz-i Bmih gm Boy. 181 omare 


Punters’ guide 


NEWMARKET 
3jQ:UwS6cWgo«^^ 

bunids can go to anotbersea^- 

al debutante,™ LIMPING CAT, 

wto was a fine ttnrd in York^s Rcte- 

es Stakes despite a How start 

0X1 

3J0; Nuclear Debate has been 
thereabouts in numerous decent 
cooiests but Frankie Dettori, can 
win this cm MASHA IL who was 
beaten just a head by DooWe 
Brandy at Newbuxy last time and 
tooVs primed for this* . 

onp 

4J5: ASHRAAKAT was only ninth 

in the IfiOO Guineas, baton a 
dozoF lengths by Cape \ferdi. The 
ijnjp from a mile to ax furlong is 

a worthy experiment as she has al- 
ways displayed plenty of pace. 

[ XD 

445: Supporters of ON THE 

RIDGE had their fingers burnt on 

his debut wben this 6-4 favourite 



HYPERIM^ 

TV TIPS 


WBS 


Compensation awaiis. 

STRATFORD 

3jSSz BOXING MATCH- WgUy 
impressive when trotting op by 20 
lengths fimn Emsee-H m a 3m 
hunter dtase at Huntingdon n> 

fasaited by tocMy’smp^d 

underfoot conditions and will be 

hard to beat ffloagale may be the 
chief danger. 

□CO- 

430: JIGTIME ^who oompeteo a 
bat-triefc when coming home 14 
lengths dear ofThrlan Ttadewinds 
in a 3m If hunter chase at Kelso 
last time, makes slightly more ap- 
peal than the useful TWkhi 


$ 


Simon Holt (right) of the Channel 4 
Racing team gives a runner-by- 
runner analysis of today’s Coral 
Sprint Handicap at Newmarket 

BBl Magic: Beat Nudear Debate fl at Newbniy. May be shaiperfor 



(winner since) and 18 others at 
Uogfield last time, having previ- 
ously ran the Woki ngham ante-post 
favourite Sheltering Sky to a neck 
over this course and distance. Up 
in the handicap but may not have 
stopped improving. 

Ring Dancer: Made pleasing reap- 
peaiance when second of seven to 
Zelah fn a Lingfield ccBjditknis race 
over seven furlongs. Hie drop 
bade in trip is not a major worry. 
Night Shot: Consistent, speedy 
type who may be vulnerable over 
this stiff si* fartonfjs. 

Nudear Debate: Forfeited ground 
when switched to stands side be- 
fore going under by half a length 
to Hill Magic at Lingfield. Con- 
finned promise with a four-length 
beating of Deep Space at Thirst 
Highly progressive and from a 
shrewd stable. 

Harmonic Way: Pot in solid late 
work to finish sixth of 20 behind 
HOI Magic and Nudear Debate at 
Lingfield. This suffer course will 
hplphk cause hut a seventh fintang 
might prove his optimum- 
Blimdell Lane: Benefited from a 
plum draw when making aii round 
Chester’s turns and boasts plenty 
of early pace. Punished by the 
handkapper with a 121b rise since. 
Masha-11: Failed to last home over 
seven furlongs at Doncaster and 
beaten a head by Double Brandy 
over Newbury’s six. Travels well and 
looks an interesting contender. 
Kayo: Dual winner on Southwell 
aS-weather proved Just as capable 
on turf when caught dose home by 
Ho Leng at Ybik (7f) and has been 
raised only lib since. May find this 
distance a bare minimum. 
Mantles Pride: Beaten by the draw 
at Thi rek firsu lime out ond snug- 
gled after slow start when third to 
Blundell Lane at Chester. 
Overture: Returned to finish sixth 
behind Double Brandy and Masha- 


the excursion. 

Torrent: Badly drawn when sixth to 
Bl undell Lane at Chester, he had 
p r ev i ously blistered home by sev- 
en lengths at Catterick and dis- 
posed of Night Shot by a neck at 
Thiisk (51) last time. From a sta- 
ble which does well with sprinters. 
Easter Ogil; Successful in maiden 
company at Beverley, he cut little 
ice when favourite at Chester and 
looked in need of this extra fariong. 
Mae Kite: Has run respectably in 
races won by Blundell Lane at 
Chester and HOI Magic at Lingfield. 
Magic Rainbow: Never able to 
master enough speed when fourth 
to BlondeO Lane at Chester and 
this suffer course may suit better. 
Pips Song: Won on Wolverhamp- 
ton’s Fib resand in April but was 
never going the gallop behind 
Blundell Lane at Chester. 
Demolition Jo: Industrious two- 
year-old last season scoring twice 
and placed eight tunes from from 
17 starts. Started the campaign on 
a high mark bat the handicapper j| 
is gradually relaxing his grip- f 
Sarah Stokes: Filled the frame in 
all four starts as a juvenile. Made 
aD when favourite at Pontefract last 
month and should improve further, 
fonts De Mitnx: Beat just one 
home at Kempton last Saturday. 
Jvwry’s Joy: Winner in selling nurs- 
ery company three times last year, 
she was running on nicely over 
Windsor’s five furlongs behind Iris 
May and Chieftain last time. 

Conclusion: Lynda Ramsdeu has a 
fine record with sprint handicap- 
ped and NUCLEAR DEBATE, 
who gained a deserved first win at 
Thirsk last time, is fast on the up- 
grade^He was unlucky ' When beat- 
en by Hill Magic at Lingfield 
previously. Torrent goes from 
strength to strength, while Masha- 
11 still promises much. 


Ten-year-tale on the Coral Sprint Handicap 


1988 B9 90 »1 


93 94 95 96 97 


Fate trfthB tawou rt taa : 


JS- 


1 


6j 


Wlnnre*e ptatre tnbaWng: 2 


1 1 


Starting-prtcoe: 


Tl-a 5-1 81 13-2 15-2 7-1 82 81 81 Tl-10 


Winning weights: 
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ProIttorloa&toCI ataluc Fawourlm -GQflO Second Favourites -£050 


Percentage ot wtnnerm pieced 1st. 2nd or 3rd In ta t nee: 80% 


StiPrteat-prteed winner* Blue Gobdn MW) Tl-10 


LongaoHirtcBd wfcinare: Casa Law (^90) 81 


Tbp teatneces Mo trainer baa won this race mow than once in tha past p years 
Top jockeys: L Dattorl - Qidcoy (068) Bhb Gobbi (BB7) 


Chantilly — Sunday 
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UNITED ARAB EMIRATES PR IX DU JOCKEY 
CLUB (Group 1) 3YO 1m 4f £252^25 

1 22-211 PROUX p<) (K Abdtfch) B Hfe (G8) 9 2 DHofimllO 1>2 

- 43862 QAniARTl (21) 0+1 Aga Khan) A Da RrqnMkpn) 9 2 — Gltaree31l0 

141-6 TTfiff OF HEARTS OB) (S«* lUremnd At Mafoan) A Fta 9 2 ..OPrefiar 81 T2 

82023 VtZJNG (PR) (T7) (Ecu« Bacta) P DemocasM 9 2 TGHM2 IDS 

l-W ROU AS (FB) (28) (Cq (Eara Kura) F Bokncrt 9 2 TltafcT ill 

TC-i MUDB3T(2l)fGo(*)t*^SaeetftnSunxr (G8J92 _J.Detfar(ll 776 

571 SAWRSHAN (FH) (28) (Q (J L Lagafoere) PBa^92 ...DBoouiBIU 

221 DREAM WELL (FR) (17) (0) (Madms Farnly) P Bauy 9 2 CAMmaoni27ft 

813 HAXAnUXA(USA|) (JtjlGLOltskorr^JCirreigfooBZ Rat Ertrtm 9 JOT 

1-B SESTTNO (2Q (G A Qktwn) kkne C Hoad 9 2 ODakin4l13 

1*11 CttOCXI ROUGE (21) (VKdcSacQP Saury 92 SGUfiotS III 

1-1 MOUHTJOY (7H) (<1) (dfl (E SodBrtwr^) J De QtttwriiY 9 2 FSmtWI 107 

On-1 SARATOGA SramGSpqW-UtfJMagrMflAP OBton (W) 92 KJNm 13 IU 
-ISdoebnd- 

BETTWG: 11-4 Saratoga Springs, 81 Crocoftougo, 81 Skymtan, 81 DavtnartL 81 SreUno, 
181 lludesr, M-l OnmWitt, 1« raw WHaut* 181 Matraraha Aoft, 50-1 ofltare 
B97- Pratire Cetabra 3 92 0 fcrter 81 it t» [A F*f^ drawn (2) U ran 
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Crisford awake to his good fortune in dream job 


AS be informed his jockey, 
Frankie Dettori, and the British 
press of Cape Verdi’s partic- 
ipation in the Derby last 
Wednesday afternoon Simon 
Crisford conducted affairs from 
a presidential desk in an enor- 
mous office. It was the sort of 
space people in London are li- 
able to call a flat. 

This selling is quite appro- 
priate, most would say. for the 
racing manager of the hlue chip 
Godolphin operation. When 
you see Simon Crisford at the 
^ races, in his shades and blazer, 
the thought always occurs that 
Uiere must be a yacht around. 
You imagine him travelling the 
globe first doss at Sheikh Mo- 
hammed’s expense, entering 
cars with pennants on the bon- 
net and pausing just long 
enough to collect an immense 
salary. 

It appears a tremendous job, 
even if this description is not one 
which Crisford himself recog- 
nises. He doesn’t quite see his 
posting as a sinecure. "That’s 
complete nonsense,*' he says. 
“The job requires a lot of hard 
work and complete dedication, 
and there's nothing romantic 
nr about the whole thing. There’s 
nothing fancy about it and if 
people think otherwise, it’s a 
complete misrepresentation. 

"1 think people had that im- 
age of people who worked for 
the Sheikhs 10 or 15 years ago. 
But nowadays there's no time 
for parties, there’s no time for 
the sort of lifestyle that some 
people might expect. That does 
not exist” It sounds a bit like 
being a poor old journalist 

And the racing manager 
knows what that is like. He’s 
been in the media swamp with 
. the rest of us. 

Crisford is 36 years old and 
comes from Solihull, though his 
accent was bom somewhere 
else. From the age of nine he 
was bonkers about racing and 
by 12 he was climbing into the 
Goodwood eyrie to get tips on 
commentating from Peter 
O'Sullevan. 

He’s done that got bored in 
the City thing and subsequent- 
ly worked for John Dunlop 
and Sir Marie Prescott. After 
that he was Newmarket eorre- 


Richard Edmondson talks to the man 
with the perfect posrtion, racing manager 
to Sheikh Mohammed's Godolphin team 


spondent for the Racing Hist, Fi 
which gives him an insight into thou, 
the dribbling beasts who ap- idea 
proach him after another drib- two-; 
hling beast has won for then 
Godolphin. on ti 

There is little doubt that He k 
Crisford is the Arab’s racing see tl 
manager most liked by bis for- was I 
mer colleagues, but then he quid 
hasn't got much to beaL Anthony day S 
Stroud (Sheikh Mohammed), to cc 
Angus Gold (Sheikh Ham dan) with : 
and Grant Pritchard-Gordon Thre 
(Khalid Abdullah) are the olh- ing n 
er notable ministers of non-in- the c 
formation and the last named join i 
has found keeping his lips zipped K 
so lircsamc tfial 

he is to retire at 

the end of the ‘Nowadays 

vpjir » 


Five years ago, the Sheikh 
thought it would be a splendid 
idea to winter some choice 
two-year-olds in Dubui and 
then return them for an assault 
on the finest races in Europe. 
He knew be had a man to over- 
see the job. "When Godolphin 
was horn it all happened very 
quickly,” Crisford says. "One 
day Sheikh Mohammed told me 
to come to Dubai and l went 
with a suitcase for the weekend. 
Three weeks later I was phon- 
ing ray wife, telling her to take 
the children out of school and 
join me out there.” 

Karen Crisford first met her 
husband dur- 


If you say there’s no time 

good morning r 

io some or for parties, 
SSS no time for 

<^ e sort 

live flex to illic- lifestyle that 

it a reaction. ' . 

Crisford has some people 

had his “no - i . * 

comment but 6Xp6Ct 

don’t quote me 

on that” mo- 
ments himself but has matured and Dubai e: 
into the most eloq uent figure in Godolphi 

his trade. He knows the little from the oi 
tricks that make journalists ap- troops collect 
predate him. He returns tele- races, incfudii 
phone calls and, occasionally. Classics, six i 
throws an unsoh’dted fatty bone ones. Simon ( 
of information to the pack. r elaxed and si 
Crisford says he’s very lucky cocktails bad 
and that in every throw in fife after each ol 
“the dice has mined up six for other though 
me”. That may be so, but on ing away. “VV 
many occasions he has also lucky breaks 
loaded them in his favour. He got to take 
is hardworking, effective and “And it's all v 
shrewd. taking them, I 

Stroud surely noted this to keep your 
when he first inducted Crisford there are plei 
into the Maktoum operation as out there jut 
his No 2. What he probably did snapping at i 
not anticipate was that Sheikh easy to fall d 
Mohammed would soon make pole, and a lo 
the substitute his superior. that never ge 


..... ......... j n g Good- 
ly S wood week in 

* an HMV mu- 

io time sic shop in 

Brighton. He 
6S, went in look- 

jUp ing for a single 

and came out 
of with a couple, 

and the /ami- 

that ty. which 

• spreads lo a 

iOple son and 

rrvort’ daughter, now 

t.peCL spends six 

.......... months in 

both England 
and Dubai each year. 

Godolphin has prospered 
from the outset, the choice 
troops collecting 25 Group One 
races, including eight European 
O assies, six of them domestic 
ones. Simon Crisford has looked 
relaxed and sunny and ready for 
cocktails back on the poop deck 
after each of them, but inside 
other thoughts have been burn- 
ing away. “When you get those 
lucky breaks like I have you’ve 
got to take them," he says. 
“And it's all very well and good 
taking them, but then you've got 
to keep your position because 
there are plenty of other people 
out there just as good as me 
snapping at ray heels. If s veiy 
easy to fall down that slippery 
pole, and a lot of people who do 
that never get up again.” 


If you had a dirham for 
every time Crisford mentions 
the team thing, then you could 
give Sheikh Mohammed a run 
for his money. He likes to cred- 
it the other main men who run 
Godolphin, Tom Albcrlrani. 
the American assistant trainer, 
and Saeed Bin Suroor, the 
nominated trainer. Bin Suroor 
is probably the most successful 
trainer of modern times, even 
though many believe his role is 
not much more than carrying a 
tray hearing the soda siphon. 
“They’re very wrong to think 
that,” Crisford says, “very 
wrung, very inaccurate and very 
unfair.” 

Sheikh Mohammed’s influ- 
ence, however, is not in any 
doubL The owner and Frankie 
Dettori become knotted to- 
gether in such rapture after a 
momentous victory that the 
temptation is lo throw a buck- 
et of water over them. It seems, 
though, that the relationship 
with his trusted lieutenant is not 
quite the same, “ft’s employer 
and employee, it’s as simple as 
that,” Crisford says. “With the 
type of investment and backing 
he has pul into Godolphin the 
results have to be there. As a 
team we knuckle dawn and 
work very hard and nothing less 
than complete dedication is ac- 
ceptable. 

‘■VVfc’re hard on ourselves be- 
cause coming second is no 
good. There is nothing good 
about coming second in any- 
thing in life. And racing is ruth- 
lessly competitive. 

“We do discuss things and ar- 
gue with the Sheikhs and we 
thrash things out. Of course 
Sheikh Mohammed and Sheikh 
Maklutim have the final say, but 
they are keen to listen to our 
opinions and they want a good, 
lively discussion 

Next Saturday afternoon it 
might be lime for a uncommon, 
good, lively party. If Cape Ver- 
di does win the Derby, you will 
see Simon Crisford passing on 
his thoughts to the press smil- 
ingly while looking vaguely nau- 
tical. He might then do 
something seemingly out of 
character. “I’d love to have 
some jellied eels,” he says. 
“You can’t get them in Dubai” 



Crisford: There are plenty of people out there just as good as me snapping at my heels* Photograph: Robert Haltam 
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By Greg Wood 

MUCH to the delight of the sad 
and the desperate, an astonish- 
ing total of 22 horse races will 
find their way into the nation's 
living rooms over the course of 
this afternoon and evening (as- 
suming, of course, that they 
are connected to Murdochvi- 
skra). It is the main event on to- 
morrow’s agenda in France, 
however, which will attract the 
attention of purists, whether 
they be students of form or ar- 
chitecture, as 13 colts contest the 
Prix du Jockey Qub in the mag- 
nificent setting of Chantilly. 

there is a tendency among 
some British punters to see the 
French Derby as little more than 
an interesting appetiser for the 
serious business at Epsom, but 
in the last two years at least, 
such patriotism has proved sad- 
ly misplaced. Both Helissio, in 
1996, andPeintre Celebre, last 
year's winner, went on to win 
the Prix de rAir de THompbe 
and mark themselves down as 
exceptional colts. It is hard to 
say the same of either Shaamit 
or Be any The Dip, the winners 
at Epsom in those years. 

This year; what is more, 
there may be- a direct. line of 
form to lihk.the French and 
BtgTidi Derby winners at an un- 
usually earfy stage of the season. 
Saratoga Springs, winner of 
the Dante Stakes at York this 
month, is the most formidable 
number of a three-strong for- 
eign challenge for tomorrow's 
Classic, arid at this stage is also 
an intended runner in the orig- 
inal Derby next Saturday. If he 
does indeed make it to Epsom, 
he is the probable mount of Pat 
Eddeiy,althaugh Mick Kinane, 
his rider 'tomorrow, mode it 
dear yesterday that he will not 
deride on his own preference 
aJnongAidhn O'Brien’s exten- 
sive team until next week. 

: 3anapga.’5prings put up a 
performance to win the 
Dante; .but it hardly carried 
®le stamp 6f irresistible bril- 
Iia nceiaiid he may struggle 
<*pe with the best of the French 


colts. Chief among them is Cro- 
co Rouge (3-20\ who won Lhe 
Group One Prix Lupin at 
Longchamp. A repeat of that 
form should be good enough. 

The quantity of televised 
raring in Britain today is not, 
somewhat predictably, matched 
by its quality, and the Coral 
Sprint Handicap at Newmarket 
is a race which will suck in many 
thousands of punters and then 
spit most of them oul again. 

One consolation is that sev- 
eral of the more obvious choic- 
es contested the same race at 
Lingfield three weekends ago, 
when Hill Magic came with a 
strong finish to beat 19 oppo- 
nents, including Nuclear De- 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 

NAP: Nuclear Debate 

(Newmarket 3.40) 

NB: Teeton Mill 
(Stratford 4230) 

bate. Night Shot and Harmonic 
W&y. The message of that form, 
however, is that there will again 
be little to choose between 
them, and it may pay instead to 
look further down the list. Mag- 
ic Rainbow (3.40) is a tentative 
choice, but he has solid excus- 
es for his last two disappointing 
runs on turf and had previous- 
ly appeared to show improve- 
ment when winning on the 
all-weather. At 20-1 with Lad- 
brokes this morning, he is at 
least a sporting price- 

Another who could go well 
at decent odds is MUGELLO 
(nap 3.10), who carries^ top- 
weight in the five-furlong hand- 
icap but should be suited by the 
return to the minimum tap- 
Desert Lady (next best 4,15) is 
also improving- while. at Strat- 
ford, Vcnetia Williams can win 
the Horse & Hound Cupfor the 
second year running. Tfeetan 
Mifi (430) is her runner in the 
main event on the final day of 
the 1997-98 National Hunt sea- 
son. The jumpers wfll not get 
much of a holiday, however. The 
De w campaign starts at Here- 
ford on Monday- 
Yesterday’s results, page 23 


HYPERION 

6.40 Red Symphony 7.10 Golden Thunderbolt 

7.40 Soaked 8.10 Northern Motto 8.40 Double 

Power 9.10 FOel A Una 

GOING: Good 

STALLS: Smught cane -ter aids round course - halda 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: Low tor Sb high from 71 to lm 4f. 

• R^M-hand oval ranaae with tight hxn& 

• Course is 5m E of Ednbietfi on At Bus fink from EdMwgh 
station 5m ADMISSION: CM) CR ’fctterealls BO (GAPs and un- 
employed Accompanied under IBs tree. CAR PARK; Free. 

• LEADING TftAINEHS: J Barry 38-160 (231)%), M Johnston 15- 

105 Mr* M Beweley X3-8D (163%). T Barron M2 (214%) 

• LEADING JOCKEYS: L Chemodt 17-123 (BSH A Cuitane 

13-90 FEgan 10-50 P Frwaay &-B4 (B3%V 

• FAVOURITES: 181-434 (‘RTfcV 

BLINKERED FIRST TMIE: Phantom Ttmeonine (BACJ, Majai (710. 
veuradl Teacher ftiQ visaed). Dye* fMOt Ftoreti Bey (MO vtecred). 
LONG DISTANCE TRAVELLERS: DaHmore Banka* & Just Sun- 
day JB.4C3 sen 407 mfias 

At\\ JAM BOS SELLING STAKES K5PSR| 

■ HU ] (CLASS F) £3,000 2YO 5f KUU 

1 50 BLAZING FUME (19) J Gtkfe 8 tl — JLCufcanel 

2 00 DALUUORE BAMKE5 (14) W G M Tuna B 11 _D McOOl (7) B 

3 LATE MGHT LAD J J ONbI B 11 WSupdafi 


Kempton 


HYPERION 

6.20 Full Spate 6J50 PhIBatar 7.20 Prevalence 
7.50 Brave Edge 8.20 Nasaayem 8.50 TelUon 

GOING: Good (Good to Soft r places). 

STALLS: Straight course - ter sJds; rest - Iraida 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: Hflh tar 51 and 61 

• H&tf-hand courea Separate atodghi course tor 9 Bid Sf races. 

• Course Is on A30B at Sunbuty Satan adjoins course Ao- 
IMSSION: premier encteune EH Jumors p7to 21-jwolds) ES: 
Fbdocfc £10; Sfesr flag £5. CAR PARK: Members £2; rest free. 

• LEADMGTRAMERS-.R Hannon ai -3« M Stout* IB- 

88 (102%). J Dunlap S-H5 (Qtt). P Cole 13-05 CO.7*) 

• LEADING JOCKEYS: J Reid 2&-S3 (19%). T Quinn 23-2* 
(03%), L Dettori 17-108 R Hughes (203%) 

• FAVOURITES: 138-445 (31%). 

BUNKERED FIRST TOE: Hysta Ridge (B50) 


| c on l FUSION NIGHTS AT JUBILEE CLUB 
MAIDEN STAKES (D) £5,000 3YO 7f 

1 4. HHST CONSUL (302) MSfiuB 90 -JRoWIB 

2 FORGLom CEtanstesdSO CRrfvl 

3 2 FULL SPATE (28) ROutton 90 TSptotoT 

4 0 LAVACA reVSl (13) P Horfng 9 0- SftMmrtflB 

9 0- MACH ONE (FB)pSS) » M Paaad BO-Ctoe land p)« 

6 HUMFBHartuyBO J¥taanM3 

7 00 NOWNAHaBt(t3)VSam9C Jt NapUra p) W 

B 234-2 PASS THE HEST p3) (BF) J Nomfe 9 0 --W R Mdwtl 1 1 

g 0- PRBMnCCtO (239) StMPwooUBO CNntterlT 

0 RITUAL RUN RHsmcn 90 WJ O’Connor 8 

A 0- TBiEHAWE (2D4) MrsAftrrao90 JRHutfmZ 

ti 4 THATS LEE (7) T Idk B 0 J Fortune 14 

C WAJ0RI JGosdBiSO .WRyan4 

14 ABUNDANCE J fir**>OdHUW fl 9 flPertw*9 

6 fi FRHXWA(U)MatamtanJBB JOrim3 

fi 40- PRWCESS 0LMA (312) MRymBB GCBW10 

7 oume DAGGER JGosdanB 9 LDeUnriS 

. -ITdednd- 

BETONG: 7-e Rd Spas. M FM (tonauL 134 PM Tta RasL 
8-1 TIM LM. Fredore, 10-1 RMN Ran, Omen taggK 12-1 odrara 

ffi-EAl FLORENCE NAGLE GIRL AP- KSTX'J 
|0* ou l PRENTICES HANDICAP (E) BiHUi 
£4^00 imlf (md course) 

1 45000 VOLA VIA (15) (CD) lEWdngS DO iMnm MMMDn 7 

2 oaw PHJJSTAR (20) (D) KaurlB5 DO »MrtoyH»t2 

3 35230 BOATER po) B R UAren 4 9 Tl Chary! ftoewwtoi' (5) B 

4 02453 ™WTBIE{12)JKing493 YWorii ApfMy M 

5 moO0 PBBa«-SniliaTCN(Bl)(D)ljaRlHMi0(tai792 

■ — - .JUmeeCooKB 

9 40-06 JB£R£B4(14)PHa**ig66T1 Jo Human 12 

7 35005 50001 (159) T tffc 4 8 H itaHubBS)! 

B DOOM) CHASEraWNRrm(1^NB«Ty48S BnSyJwesI 

s lWHAWai(l9H,Can<l74a» SAfflhJaMon* 

t) 0500-4 QUEBN OF SHANNON pfi) A Canto *B1--CMraWM 3 

A WWM B£IUX3iliNP KNIGHT (5) HCand)f5 7 WrigN P) 

e 006656 fiUCY DESIGN (12) PIMM 57 fi -CM (ond 11 V 

-I2dkdemd- 

iflrwum iiegft rflfc. True iuaCiCta *6iQm: SeuucfMnp hHprt 7sf 

2B,ftncyfl8swTiar ran 

BETTING: 5-1 PMNK lUntonlhlB, M Boat m. Jbet WR. ?-l 
A MB. M ProumtSlntoioo, KM Wi Vk, Sotian, 13-1 eftsn 


4 4Q RED SYMPHONY p4(D)J Berry 8 11 PFessey(3)3 

5 020 ABISSHHA (19) N Tridar 8 6 .. IGmTWdwS 

fi D JAyCEESUPBSTAR(l2)PEvaB86 JFEgan4 

7 505 JUST SUNDAY (11) WGMTurerBfi- Jt IlcCwthy W » 

8 00 PHANnMTHBOW<Ef4)WNernpafi.^nnnMn(7)5B 

9 0 WnDlNWNMPmb1)JWtowOtBfi.. - .. LHewUm7 

-gdedared- 

BETTim: M Red Symphony; 7-4 Just Sunday, 51 AMsafinh, 151 Lata 
Mgl* Lad, 12-1 Biaiing Flam#, Joyce# Superstar, 14-1 often 

1 7 4 ft | SHERATON CLAIMING KJ'4'i 
STAKES (F) £3,000 1m 4f EMU 

1 3090-4 GOLD® THUNOBBOU(IS) NTrtfierSfllS DlfcltaouaiA 

2 04-613 BREYDQN (IS) (D) P Montoh 5 B 11 OPeanI 

3 SftfiS DIJBGAIC HRST (12) (DBF) Ws MFbi«ey6B71 ACUhm 1 

4 2X00- MAJAL (J24) (D) J Ytnvnpfi 9 a 11 LNnnon B V 

5 14325 LATVIAN pen (CD) R Mann 8 9 — SMatonayS 

fi 04f>0 LTT1LE NfiSS ROCKER (12)(D) A Qdioi 4 8 B . WSippleS 
7 63423- THSOHESFORALICE (J274) (C) J Gckte 10 B 7 . -J F Efiae 7 

-7dednad- 

ECTTlNGc53DiafiHisFhst l 7-2Baidan > riiinM»IL52LW#1BHnndi- 
ec n-2 Latvian 7-1 TMaonagtorefica, 51 UaftL 12-1 Bieydon 

fYanl SHERATON GRAND CUP FTCI 
1 ,HU I HANDICAP (D) £6,000 5f EMU 

1 60-130 GARNOCK VALLEY (2) (CZQ JBanyfiBO DUcK#wni7B 

2 400220 YOUNG BNR(43)(D)P Bow 3 90 JFEfiv2 

3 24-1 R0LBY (12) (On A Batey 3 B B AMadkaylB 

4 000520 PALUUUP) (CO) DNobn 08 12 . P Fenny (3) 6 B 

5 0304C SQAKH) (15) (CD) (BF) DOiapmar 5 39 ACUftan#4 


rv^nl ambition handicap (class rnn 
f D) £Sfi00 added 3YO 7T EMU 

1 1-104 DtAMONDDfllU.a7)(D)PMattiS7 S Sautes ID 

2 00-25 POtY BUIE (14) Mss G Ktoenay 9 6 XF*M13 

3 moo HUMT5WOOO(Z5)RHamon94. JtaaOWIIl 

A ODOO ADMP£ (49) Mss G Ktoway 9 3 J Fort** 4 

5 ami FfCYALENCE (13) (CD) J Noseda 9 J - WREtonbumS 

6 B0 QUrai OF SCOTLAND CT UDBmcn91 -Candy Mansi 

7 5DD-0 HOI DE DANSE (37) (C) J Wa 9 1 LDetUd7 

B fififl DBJ(USHA(iaBM3flten90._ R Hughes 15 

9 652-06 AL MABFCOK (71 K ItettJ 8 13 WJ(TCcanr12 

0 0W6O5 SMOOTH SAIUNG (UQ K MeAifto 80 JIWdlE 

XI 2B040 MOONSTONE (S) AJavfeBW- DSMNNyS 

12 ACID TEST (1B)(t^W Mur 09 T Sprat* B 

0 146000 OfESINGBI(8)(D) NUttimteiBfi JHhavar9B 

14 GOO- MHMGHT SIMG p29) J Jenhns 8 4 CLouft«r2 

fi QOOO MHIARA(T) APJanea84 SWh»»arthl4 

0 50500 SAUDI (12) P Cob S3 .TOuirai n B 

XT 0502 JACK RUBY (33) P GMQan B 2 JOutanB 

-T7dedaratf- 

BETRNGiS-l Preratence.B-1 DramondDiiS, Jock Ruby. 10-1 PoiyBlu#, 
Quaen 01 Sradtead, Rol De Danes, SaudL 12-1 often 

1 7 cn | RING & BRYMER ACHILLES 14'XVj 
f,W l STAKES (listed) (A) £16^0051 EMU 

1 34350 AVERTI (2fi)(D)WI*A 790 K Felon 4 

2 32652 CHEfWJGFT ffllffi) NUttmodai 790 — JVftawSB 

3 20M UDMGHT ESCAPE (21) mCVW 590 SSandumS 


E 00603 YOUNG BQ1 (12) (D) J W^nwngK 6 B 7 . „ W Supple 3 0 

7 00000- S«FORLUCKp05)(CO)DNolan6aO ^.SMto*wy5B 

8 00045 SUMMYMALTOO(iq^HaLRenaO67 0 N Kennedy 9 

0 40050- READY TEDOT (283) ttoLftnaOS 70 JtHAukr P)0 V 

-9dadand- 

MWn*mc 7!ai0ld Tw ■rngte SaaA»A ftflro0 ladoy rash 

BETTWG: 52 Soaknd, 4-1 Gamoto VBtay, U2 Kofty Tounq Ben, 7-1 
Young Ibm, PaHum. 3-1 Sunday Mai Tho, 20-1 toham 

(o -fnl SHERATON GRAND GRILL FTTI 
°’ — HANDICAP (F) £4,000 2m EMU 

1 30006 NORTHEHN MOTTO (15) (CD) J GoOe 590- . JFEgm 4 

2 55050 UUJYAN BLUE (51 1 Sempra e9 7 ... RLappta2V 

3 4CfiO CHAflmr CRUSADER (J29)(BB Ms Mfertfay 790. 

ACtoraneBB 

4 62-ttD SHAKIYH (FR) (3^ p R FDtoP«3 7 B 0 A McCarthy 7 

5 .'54SG DALLY SOT (12) (CD) T EasEtby B fi 9 LChamockB 

6 064OV WONTOOTSE(J574TYMGB9 — _LNetom12 

7 4044S TEACtER (J17) R Afian687. . SIWoneyBV 

6 200046 NOTATION (12) D Cepnan 481— PFasnyP)10 

9 0-0045 THANKS KEnvt (15) JJONei 37 0 W Supple 3 

V 340612 LUBSTE (12) (C) P Itontan 3 7 0 . J) Maragh (7) 1 

n 636SV DUGGAN (8459(C) P&ot&H 7 0 _.JI»cAuJ#yp)S 

XI -46050 WJTCHIES LADY (1^ R McfteJar G 7 0 K Staid (5) 11 

- 12 declared - 

Umnumevgla: 7eiOti True harrfcap nagrss: nanfe Kc*r M 9b. Lud 
ere fit ». Duggtn 7a 5ft, Huwiias Lady 7sf W> 

BETTING: 3-1 DaBy Boy, 11-2 Northern Mono, Ludera, 8-1 Charity Cm- 
aadar. 51 Shaldyr, 10-1 Hhlyan Blue, NotoUoc, 14-1 oitwre 


Market Rasen 


3 210-6 UDMGHT ESCAPE (21) (D) CVftl 59 1> SSanderefl 

4 21-504 DASMM3 BLUE (16) (D) I BaUng 5 9 7 LDdtodZ 

5 43WB B&H0PS COURT pi) m INiJRansden 493 J Fortune 7 

6 AMO BRAVE EDGE (17) (CD) fl Hannon 79 3 DamrOTWBi 

7 22653 CORDICHY CASTLE (15) (P)B Median 3 BB-WRS«Mun 3 

8 32M AUMGNYCI1) (D) S Doe 38 8 Tartar 5 

9 M- B/W£AF(25JI) (BJB Johnson HoBhlcn 39 4 -DHanfcooB 

BETTING: M Daddng Sue, BUopa Court 5-1 Cortachy Catto, 6-1 
Brew Edge, 7-1 Avert], Cretan GHL BaytenL 5-1 often 


SXM UtoMGHT ESCAPE (81) (D) C 
21-504 DASMNG BUIE (IQ (D) I Bate 
42L03 BBH0PS COURT pi) raws 
40*0 BRAVE EDGE (17) (CD) R Han 
22853 CORIACHY CASTLE (15) (D) B I 
32100 AUraGNY(11)(D)SDo«3a5 
H- BOlEVpai) M n Mnsrnt 


O on I LORNE STEWART MAIDEN F374TJ 
l°-^ u l STAKES (CLASS D) £5,000 EMU 
3YO nJIfes lm If (md course) 

1 5842- ACEBOUONSpTT] AJarriaBB D Sw eanayU 

2 5 AUnnPCataBH._. TOtomS 

3 ANGH. EYES W Mir B 11 _Jftaid5 

4 COSMIC cam Ues B Ssnttera B 71 JOdnn4 

5 00- HF1H 9ERALD (171) GWU B H SSandmU 

S 0 BMM(80)GLawBd PndEdduyll 

7 3 ISLAND STORY (2S9 Lad Hkiatagdon B Tl — -JDHantawn 

B 34- L£A GRANDE pH? L Oman 811 '.RH1anch2 

9 3 NASAAYHfi pfl) S ebbO bin Suoar 6 fl __LDrawio 

* OAKVM1AOE JGostonBH WRyah7 

If 0- QUESTS HAT (324) BHantuySn J Stack J 

C 2 SHALAHA (19) M StoAaB Tl : — W R Sefctum B 

0 SHIVA (JPN) HC#d Bfl KABraiB 

M fi. W06AITA (245) J DuriopBH - .TSprake12 

-14 declared - 

BETTMO: 7*. tea Grand*, <W Nunyare, 5-1 Shtoara^ Sttiva, B-l to- 
taed Story, 10-1 Oak VMaga, Woaafia, JB-i oQrere 

ftcAl BLACKBIRD HANDICAP (CLASS D) 
l° >ou l £5.000 added 1m Af 

1 000304 SECRET BAliOr m (D) KMdid 48 tl WJOTCofnorB 

2 42ft SLff THE NET (47) P Cote 4 9 9. _Tttdnn4 

3 430-63 TELUON (25) J Jute* 491 CUn<ther7 

4 1-2QG TALUUHBQlE^fCBF) MitaodH)5813.JWHHrE 

5 3-ISO STATUACK(5)(CD)DSaKirftl)8i2 .WRSwtafaum2B 

S 06000 MYSTBfflOGE (15)6 Cutay4 85 JCUmlfl 

7 B&21 YET AGAIN (140) p) Mara GKakMayfiafi H PfreoctiS 

8 005Q6 SHWHGDANCffl(27)(C)SDw661 G Cadre 3 

-Sdacteed- 

KIT1NG: 3-1 Taflulal)BtSa l 7'3SacndBalkrt t 52'IUA9ain 1 11-2W- 
Bon. 7-1 Slatalatk. 10-1 SBpTTw NeLShMng Dancw, 12-1 Myatlc RMga 


HYPERION 

&30 Oriel Lad 7XK) Abemtarte 7^0 Cheeka 8J» 
Ncai Vintage 8J30 Hurricane Unda 9.00 Etuflfticti 

GOING: Good to Fom 

• FfigW-Hand. sriaro undulating cacuL Fkm-r of one ticking 

• Course is E of town on A53L Station lm. ADUiSSION: Club 
£13: TtoteraaBs £9 (GAPs Jubfioe Club half puce); Sfiver Rng £5 
(JufcOeeCiub half price) CAR PARK: picnic areas £2, rest tree, 

• LEADING TRAINERS: Mra U Reweley 23-TJO (23%). M Pipe 
666 P2^bl K Morgan B-1S (CB%i Ifiss H Kn0t 058 (342%) 

• LEADING JOCKEYS: A S Smith 20-142 (M.1 %), N WBfiamaon 
T7JB (224%), R GarrBty HS-TTI (CS%), R Johnson 14-68 (206%) 
-•FAVOURITES: 2*619(348%) 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Stock hat (7XHL vtaorad). Non Vkmgc 
i (BOpL Orton Houae Son 01 Aragon (9ttk 

e I CLARK CONSTRUCTION SELLING 
HTCAP HURDLE (G) £2^00 2m If 110yds 

1 eOOCGO FABULON (FR) (32) M Ppe5T1 Tl.-. G5uppleB) 

2 03466 BOB'S PlOY (153) Ms JBcowi Eli 1 .ECaBafiban 

3 -00606 HAK (F12) J L Hama 6 11 0 JUagaeO) 

4 F4O0PO WAYMAKBTSW£Sanft5t)l2 RWBtaS0n(5) 

5 6251 PO MEGATB(F2) JPotooiSD? M Batchelor $) 

B OOPZP5 OAKBURY ^ (CD) Mbs L Sddal B V 3 .TStddalim 

7 0603 ORIEL LAD (5) MssK MftgonB V3 DPrefcre 

B OOPOF5 PUIVHISpB) C Hemday 8 tl 2 JOaa A Dudtay 97} 

9 6F0065 COCHtnt10)P«MBO. £ rtafaand (3) B 

n 040PBO HAUNJ0N PRINCESS (7) K htagg 6 11 0 DBantay 

n 00600 RESPECTING (167) J A Wocre5 100 JiSnrifc 

12 POOS DUK7SHETRAL{7a) Kte*gan5 DO ASSnfift 

~12dectead- 

MMrnum wn&i: TOet Thre Aandcap wakFac Com# ad 13b. Homfcxi 
Prmxs>Bailb,RBspec6ng,Uno-sMali*9al 10b 
BETTING: 4-1 Fatndcn, M Mega TO, B-1 Oalduyi Dtao's NWrsl. 7-1 
OrW Lad, B-1 Bob's Ploy, 10-1 Mak, HamBton Princess, IB-1 often 

7 ftnl ROGER JOHNSTONE & PARTNERS 
f,uu l NOVICE CHASE (D) ES.500 2m 4f 

1 21-833 (15) (CO) lAi S 3mti 9 Tl 7 J> Mttdnaon (S) 

2 UUPFPI RSI RORY (11) TD McCarthy 9 11 7 UrTMcCartb* 

3 /1-JF31 ALBBQIARLE&1)(I9T Foster 7 0 0.. ..-.NWHamren 

4 30500 BLACK ICE (10) T 7 o 0 JCabghanV 

5 /BFfifi DKHTCAH(l3)Dvnams7 O 0 BPOnto 

B 2F533F EratSW£(FR)(5a)(D)MPIpe1IO0 ECaOaghrei 

7 TO® QBIKOSOC (iq (CD) M Ftamnn) 6 0 0 — RGanttty 

8 0002RF MARKET SPRIKCSl (10) J L Hams 7 0 0 __J llagce (3) 

B 4222SP MOOBAKXR (18Q (C) K Ma^n 7 0 0 ASSrakh 

n 245065 mLLEWANNAffi (5) M Chapmans 0 0.^ W tetarthlngton 

-lOdadared- 

tebl I IHQ: 5-2 Albannerle, 3-1 GeaUkoeix. 4-1 Ewr SraBt, 7-1 EU, 13-1 
Bed Rory Market Springe* HoobaUa, i« oftrei 

7 on I LINCS BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
/,JU I H'CAP CHASE (E) £4^00 2m If 110yds 

1 -41UPU INCH BffEROR (13) A Canto BOD BPmefi 

2 4412M NQCATDHM (52) (D) K Uorgan 802 A S Sm8h B 

3 234343 TARATCH i'"M (CD) M W EasBby tl Tl 0 -NWfltansooB 

4 B5U3-0 SALLy PARSON (14) (CD} R Dckn 12 W C - JCAJzpuni (3) 

5 346343 RUPFLES (719) (CD) MChepmen o «>2_ .WVferftingu 

8 -43601 CHEEKApfi) CSmfliSttl ..JIRangn 

7 5P4322 FENWIXS BROTHER (165) (DBF) Ms SSmtiB DO _ 

„_RW»«on(5) 

B 466406 ORCIJLAnON{i5)p^DMcCari12iOO- . .. GHoflm 

-Sdaduad- 

AMnWL- 10 St Trvam&ts: Ferarsa^s Brother Sat Star. Oteufefton&l 1U St 
BETTING: 3-1 Fvrertdft; Brother. u*i Chaaka, 9^ Inch Emperor, 6-1 Thp- 
ateh, 1V-2 NocracMra, 51 Bely Patton, 12-1 Circulation. 14-1 Ruppiee 


n AO ROYAL BANK RATING RELATED MAID- 
°- W l EN STAKES (CLASS F) £3,000 Sf 

1 00000- LORD CORNELKXJS (J248) D Nctn595 W Supple 5 

2 -06030 MUKAfUM8(M)0Cnapnan495 ACUftanal 

3 40000 ZAAWR(13)W Storey 4 95 JFEgan? 

4 ODD DYCE (l^JBektog 492. JEdmmta4B 

5 06500- El»0fH< (267) ABefey 3BO A Bond (7) 2 

6 0050 CLANBLUE CHICK (42) J Barry 3 8 8- ^J»F«a0yffl3 

7 03466 OOlffiLE POWH1 (15) L Uryd-Jamoa 3 8 8 TYMremB 

B 00040 PEMKWMSTTjE(B)T E wtoby 38 8 LChamockB 

-B declared - 

BETTMO: 2-1 Mukvreb, 5-4 Double Pome, 4-1 CtanbkwCMok,B-1 Za- 
ahh, 10-1 Penny Wtada, 12-1 Euro4an,25-1 Lord ComoOous, Dyce 

JO ini THE HEARTS HAVE WON THE CUP 
a,lu J HANDICAP (CLASS F) £3^00 added 1m 

1 06000 YOUNG BBBON (70) T Wto 6 9 * LNMrion5B 

2 46-30 FS.ALINE(24)Mlk>ranond49B A IMarfliy n 14 V 

3 302 COacOR08A(J17)PMantoft4B5 OPaarall 

4 63000 MOUNUUN DREAM (JiqRAtan5 95 SMakaiaylV 

5 05036 NXAPBI ROCKS (SPA) {24)1*3 GRees 590 ... A CuBm 4 

5 30050 HNARTS BAY (193) P Brers 4 B O JFEgan2V 

7 05400 WAGGA MOON (15) MftiMi 480 D Memagh (7) 9 

8 06005 BALLARD UUJY(8)(D)J VWwrtftfl Bit JDeenUcKanM 10 

9 56006 STB*HB430N3 ROCKET (22) R Fahey 73 6. Jl Wtasion (5) 13 

O 06030 BFF-an (15) Mss L 4 8 O ..WSuoptafi 

6 000000 CAMBRIDGE BLUER ISaipte 4 39— flL’ppc;7V 

12 3060-0 DR WOODSTOCK (2fl W Stony 4 B7 . J tarring 12 

13 XSOD- SECONDS AWAY p20) (CD) J Gode 7 83 TUHSamas 

14 56000 GRAND HOTEL (23) R LfcKtoar4 B2 KSkad(5)8B 

BETTING: 5-1 Mtapen Rocks, B-l Bated Lady, 7-1 Fee! A Una, Coaooro- 
ba. Dr WaodHock. B-1 BH-Em, 10-1 Fnam Bay, tt-i often 


o no I LINCOLNSHIRE ECHO HANDICAP 
°' w l HURDLE (D) £4,000 2m 3f 110yds 

1 TT326 JAMAICAN FLIGHT (r20J (CD) Ure S Usnymcii 5 R 11 

— NVmecrnon 

2 P20Q33 MON VMIAGE (7) (C) U Chapman 7 n 2_W WoriUngton B , 

3 34FPPP KEEP ME IN IBND (25) NRMfehto9 DO—. 

-SopfaiBlMcM(3) 

4 353231 POtYAMANSHAA(B)MB*te6O0.-- .RSbaflubne^ 

5 3GZ4 StUIBtDALE LAD (7) (C) K Hogg 7 DO R Johnson 

6 63056 BRACKENTHWAITE (40) A Lockwood BOON Honocks (5) 

7 43F-FF G0RBY*S MYTH (9B) (CD) KMngan8 DO JVSSmBi 

8 035353 SGMA WIRELESS (7) (D) T Btemgwi 9 «0 

_ LCureafais (5) B 

-8 declared - 

Mramonc 10a Inx handcap werght^ PotfAmanshaadel T2tx Sfiverdste 
Ladta lore. Brsckerehaake, Gorby'e Mytfi Bsf 8ft, Signie IMretaes flsl 2b 
BETTMO: B6 Jamaican FRfiM, 11-4 PMy Amanshaa, 1 1-2 SBwidale Lad, 
7-1 Non Wag*, s-1 Bnctortimtbe. Sgma Wraten; 13-1 Gortr/s Hyft, 
16-1 Keep Ml In Mind 


efool GEOSTAR HUNTER CHASE (CLASS H) 

.1 £2,500 added 2m 6f 110yds 

1 6- BUI FATHER RECTOR (28) (D) C 9 T2 « 

-..MrBKendetanp) 

2 HF522 WMl FORCE (P7) M Potmson 13 Q D . Jlr S J Robinaan (7) 

3 tR2G CADRILLON (T7) A J Lodmocd 8 12 7 - fiRtt J Eastaood (7) 

4 P3M CRA1GST0WN (PU) l*a J Eerr 6 C 7 _ ^ Mr C MuBred (7) 

5 PG82P1 PWflIE JET (7) I A Ban 9 12 4 — .JlrG Mrefcham (7) 

6 142142 HIUONSTOWN LASS (2) (BF) T Wafead 8 12 2 

MrRWtonl{7) 

7 RBPPPR ICANTHYAIPS) RWbadag n f) . . — Mr N Kent [7) 

8 234234 WDffiROCXf5)R-fefe8T1 6 Mrs F Needbem (7) 

9 -PPafiO KEMUKMTH LAD (t3)(D)V»J Moore O V «. — 

Mr J G Townson (7) 

H 42P545 0RT1M HOUSE (PS) S Kety 11 11 O — Mr G Hannrer (7) B 
n PB32P RYI®SWaLS(l3)MBUttarenilO MrASanomfS) 
e m-21 HUn»£5ANE LINDA (P7) A Wen J1 5.. Mr S Writer (7) 

Q Wn JAPODENE (P1^ Mrs S Deni e H 5 MreSQnrt (7) 

W -F434P RAVARO (PI) D WMems 5 n 3 Ur R Fontatai (7) 

-Kdectreod- 

BETT1NG: 3-1 Fattier Rector; 96 HOtonMnwn Laas, 8-1 Private JM, Hur- 
ricane Link, Jepodene, 10-1 Wind Force, India Rock, 12-1 others 

I q n n~l ST BARNABAS HOSPICE MAIDEN 
1 J ' UU I HURDLE (E) £3,000 2m If 110yds 

1 5626 BULLFINCH (89) flPhipsSTI 5 JAUcCrefty 

2 T330P6 DOUBLE STAR (71) JL Hama 711 5- J Magee (3) 

3 060 NLARNEY KING (8) h Ctanca 5 H 5 ..S Curran { 

4 0R034 MARtGUAHO(75) IV Morgan 5 11 5- AS&WBl 

5 eoo UTE EQUAL |S7) (D) pF) UPpe5H 5 — . .GSoppla^ I 

6 06032 MO'S BOY (21) Mrs 5 Smen 7 115 SPonttfl) 

7 06040 SEA GOD (5) M Chapman 7 115. - W Worthington 

8 0P3 SHARDAMTE (21) J 4 JeriBsen 5 11 5 ECaBaghn 

9 THAPPER N0WAN (F49£f) C Sradh B n 5 74 Ranger 

fi 360 AIDME TABAMOJLU (ZTfi) RDctoi611 0 CUareeB y e 

fl 0 IflPPAfHlUE (FR) (10) Mrs J Penan 4 11 0 BCMord 

12 4 KEEP ME STRAIGHT (22) Mftsran 4 HO RFrerenl 

e 0 PRESS ON lUCKT (2^ P Bottn 5 n 0 R Johnson 

W 060P SON OF ARAGON (14) C TTmton 4 110 ICataghanB 

fi 35 SOPHIE LOCKETT (7) K Hogg 5 KO — O Prefer 

B 0-3404 THE SECRET SEVEN (28) J K CiBSSwto 8 Tl 0 DBymo 

17 SC WHHJWMLE(21)lfessVWSaffl94ito -NYYBannn 

-17deriartd- 

BETTIMG: S-1 Keep Me Sbaighl, MMaMBe, 8-1 life Equal, 7-1 lio'a 
Bo Y. 8-1 BufiBnch. Shantanto, ID-1 Mari^kno, 12-1 often 
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The point 
of it all is a 
rural kind 
of thing 


By lan Davies • 

FOXES don't just kill themselves, you 
know. All that bepinked charging across 
the countryside has to be paid for and, 
from January tolone, hunts up and down 
Britain hold point-to -points - steeple- 
chase meetings — as fundraisers. 

The origin of steeplechasing is, as the 
title implies, a race across country be- 
tween two church steeples, jumping all 
obstacles along the way. 

. Going to a point-to-point is quite sim- 
ilar to going to a normal race meeting 
except it is much less expensive and 
often a lot more fun. 

Although point-to- points can charge 
you, say, £10 to park your car in the field 
the meeting is taking place in and an- 
other £5 for each occupant - there is 
little they can do to prevent pedestrians 
from walking in for nothing. 

The Melton Hunt Club meeting at 
Garlhoipe in Leicestershire is the point- 
to-point world's Cheltenham Festival and 
last Saturday the cream of the hunter 
chasers thrashed it out for various cham- 
pionship races. 

Bookmakers at point-to-points are 
notorious for making scandalously over- 
round books - that's racing jargon for 
offering really mean odds about every- 
thing - but even so the form is as reli- 
able at a point-to-point as at any horse 
race meeting (x.e. not very). 

It is quite possible to back a few win- 
ners by trusting to common sense and 
the handy hints that can be obtained from 
buying a race card, which invariably con- 
tains a useful form guide. 

It's an ideal nursery for introducing 
young horses to racing and young hu- 
mans to watching them nice. It is also a 
useful pre-retirement home for decent 
chasers of yesteryear. And, for those 
townies seeking that rural weekend fix, 
the countryside, and many of its fiercest 
defenders, is there in all its splendour. 
0 Copies of these photographs - and 
others by The Independent's sports pho- 
tographers David Ashdown, Peter Jay 
and Robert Hallam - can be ordered by 
telephoning 0171-293-2534. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT HALLAM 
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Motorcycling: As the Isle of Man prepares for the annual TT, Mac McDiarmid marks the 20th anniversary of an extraordinary victory 

Hail to the 


legend of 


Hailwood 


I CAN'T tell you where I was 
or what l was doing when Pres- 
ident Kennedy died, and I’m al- 
' ready hazy about Lady Di. But, 
like a generation of motorcycle 
fans, I remember these things 
vividly about ibe day our legend 
. died: 23 March 1981 was the day 
Stanley Michael Bailey Hail- 
wood - decorated for bravery by 
the Queen and survivor of 
countless races on two wheels 
and four - died after a road 
accident on the way home from 
the chip shop. Greatness should 
not end this way... 

It will be 20 years next week 
since Mike Hailwood's most cel- 
ebrated achievement. In 1978 he 
emerged, rusty and unfancied, 
from 1 1 years of retirement and 
took an equally unfancied Ital- 
ian Ducati motorcycle to victory 
in the toughest race in the 
world. The man was already a 
legend, on the Isle of Man on 
3 June 197S be became a god. 

The TT was billed that year 
as the return of “Mike the 
Bike*'. Hailwood's first Isle of 
Man IT had been precisely 20 
years before, when he had fin- 
ished a startling third in the 
250oc event. Fittingly. 1 998 also 
marks the 50th birthday cele- 
brations of Honda, for in 1961 
Hailwood gave both himself 
and Honda tbeir maiden TT vic- 
tories in the 125cc and 250cc 
events. For good measure he 
brought Norton home first in 
the Senior TT - then the British 
Grand Pm -to become the first 
man to win three races in one 
week, a feat only exceeded, by 
Phil McCallen, in 19%. 

His status as a racing great 


already assured, Hailwood went 
on to notch up a further nine TT 
wins and 10 world titles before 
retiring from two-wheel racing 
in 1967. WhaL was more re- 
markable was the public affec- 
tion which greeted his success. 

Motorcycle racing was es- 
sentially a working-class sport, 
yet here was a public schoolboy, 
the son of an Oxfordshire mil- 
lionaire, whom they openly 



Hailwood: ‘Perfect natural 1 

revered. Not only did racing 
hardware come easily to Hail- 
wood - bis father's lucre saw to 
that - hut the act of racing did, 
too. His style was consummate. 
Everything he did had an aura 
of Corinthian grace. 

Yet although he cultivated an 
image of the “perfect natural", 
many of his contemporaries will 
tell you how hard he grafted on 
the details; and what a tough 
customer he was on the track. 
Even when he abandoned two 


wheels for four, his former fans 
adored him. In FvirmuJa One car 
racing, his best result was u sec- 
ond at Monza in 1971, and he 
never quite had the talent to 
equal John Surtees’ feat of 
world titles on motorcycles and 
cars. But as well as dignity, he 
showed rare courage. 

In 1973 in South Africa he 
hauled Clay Rcggazoni out of 
a blazing Ferrari as marshals 
stood by impotenlly. a feat 
which earned him the George 
Medal. Only a few months lat- 
er his own car-racing career was 
shattered when he crashed his 
McLaren at the Nurburgring, 
seriously damaging a leg. 

It was this half-crippled, 
balding has-been who. at the age 
of 38, had the temerity to return 
to the Isle of Man. The Formula 
One TT was the first event of 
the week, held in glorious 
weather before record-breaking 
crowds. 

If there was a god in heav- 
en. there could surely’ only be 
one winner. Honda, piquantly, 
bad other ideas andtheir rider, 
Phil Read, would be Mike the 
Bike's main rival over six laps 
of the 37.73-mile course. 

Read was a contemporary of 
Hailwood's, a multi-world 
champion himself, and working- 
class to boot. Yet he was never 
held in the same esteem. Worse 
still was his denunciation of the 
“unsafe" Manx races, a position 
he recanted when the financial 
incentive became worthwhile. 
To TT fans. Read was the trai- 
tor to HaUwoocTs patriot. Some 
even threw rocks at him on his 
way to winning the 1977 race. 
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Mike Haihvood in his heyday as a woridng-dass hero despite being a public schoolboy and the son of a millionaire 


Read started the race 50 sec- 
onds ahead of Hailwood. After 
two laps the pair were level on 
the road. Hailwood smashed the 
class lap record, while Read's 
bike blew up trying to match the 
pace. As Hailwood cruised to 
victory his Ducati’s engine self- 
destructed as it crossed the 


winning line. It could not have 
managed another mile. 

The fairy-story's other di- 
mension was that little Ducati 
had trounced mighty Honda. In- 
deed, Hailwood only agreed to 
ride the Italian V-twin after 
Honda had denounced him as 
“over the hflT and declined to 


supply machinery. The Hail- 
wood Duke was the ultimate 
shoestring racer, created 
almost single-handedly by Steve 
Wynne, a Manchester motor- 
cycle dealer. 

Hailwood returned to the TT 
to win the Senior event in 1979, 
then hung up his racing leathers 


for good. With over two decades 
of dicing with death behind 
him. he ought to have had a long 
and leisurely retirement ahead. 
Yet within two years he was dead 
- killed, along with his daugh- 
ter. Michelle, driving home 
from the local chippie. A lorry 
had done what the Isle of Man 


Honda expects to celebrate anniversary in style 


ON MONDAY, one of the 1 ' 
most glorious anachronisms in 
world sport thunders into life for 
its annual festival of noise and 
speed. Around 600 riders will 
lake part, completing over 
150,000 racing and practice 
miles, writes Mac McDiarmid. 

They will pilot 150 horse- 
power machines between bous- 
es and hedges at speeds of up 
to 190mph- It is thrilling and 
dangerous. 

This year the injury roll call 
began early, with a trio of top 
Irish contenders likely to be ab- 


sent when practice gets under- 
way. Joey Dunlop, 22 times a TT 
winner, broke his left hand and 
collarbone, cracked his pelvis 
and lost a finger crashing out of 
the Tan dragee 100 races in 
May. 

■Rvo weeks later his younger 
brother, Robert, broke his fibu- 
la at the North-West 200 road 
races. Meanwhile, on 4 May, 1 1 
times TT winner and hot 
favourite Phil McCallen dam- 
aged three vertebrae in a crash 
at Thnurton, Hants. 

All three await last-minute 


medical tests, with Robert Dun- 
lop probably the most likely to 
be passed fit. 

If we can not be quite sure 
who will be riding, it is easier to 
predict which machinery will 
win. This year marks Honda’s 
50th anniversary. The Japanese 
giant has chosen the Isle of 
Man, where it first made its 
mark on world racing in 1959, 
as the focus of its celebrations. 
The party includes a glittering 
parade of past Honda stars, 
many on classic factory racing 
machinery. Amongst the riders 


are Jim Redman, Freddie 
Spencer, Luigi lived, Steve 
Hislop and Mick Grant. 

lb ensure that race results do 
Dot impair their party. Honda 
has recruited almost every rac- 
er of note in the major classes. 
The loss of McCallen and Joey 
Dunlop is less of a blow with for- 
mer TT winners lan Simpson 
and Jim Moodie ready to take 
up the baton for honours in the 
blue riband Formula 1 and Se- 
nior races. The Scots ride a 
RC45 V-four and NSR500 two- 
stroke respectively, and wDl 


surety challenge for honours. 
Simpson will also be hot 
favourite in the 600cc Junior 
race. 

Less a TT veteran, but wide- 
ly tipped for his first win is 
Michael Rutter, son of former 
TT ace Tony. The 24 year-old 
has served his TT apprentice- 
ship well. In last year's Senior 
he led McCallen, the man to 
beat, before sliding off. Rutter 
also rides a Honda RC45. 

Simon Beck and Marc Fly- 
nn are two of the rare con- 
tenders not to be riding Hondas 


this year. Beck has lapped the 
isJand at dose to 123mph, and 
rides Kawasakis in both the For- 
mula 1, Senior and Production 
races. Flynn flies Suzuki 
colours. 

Honda dominance - last 
year they took 44 of 60 top 10 
places in the major solo events 
- could be most at risk in the 
Production event. 

Reintroduced in 1996, the 
race is the world’s showcase for 
sports roadsters. So far, Honda’s 
Fireblade has had things all hs 
own way. 
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□ever could, and quenched the 
legendary flame, lire final irony 
in an implausible story comes on 
Monday week when the Ducati 
ridden by Hailwood will thun- 
der once more around the Isle 
of Man in the Classic Parade. 
The rider? Who else but Mike's 
once arch rival, Phil Read. 


Race programme 


Monday 1 June to Friday 5 June: 
Practice. 

Saturday B June: 1.00pm: For- 
mula 1 TT (6 laps) (Honda lap 
of honour fallows Ft race) 
tkOOpm: Sidecar race A (3 laps) 
Monday 8 June: 10.45am: 
UghtweiflMTT (250c c) and Su- 
persport 400 TT (4 laps); 
1115pm: Sidecar race B (3 laps); 
3.15pm: Classic parade lap. 
Wednesday 10 June: 1 045am: 
UHra-UghtwsqghfTT [t2Scc)and 
Single Cylinder TT (4 laps); 
1.15pm: Junior TT (600cc) (4 
laps) 

Friday 12 June: 10.45am: Pro- 
duction TT (3 laps); 1. 15pm: Se- 
nior TT (6 laps) 


Players make Kay as sun shines 


Golf 


THE ONLY one of the last nine 
major championship winners 
not under par after the first day 
of the Memorial Ibumament 
was Mark O'Meara - and he 
was not competing. 

PGA Championship winner 
Davis Love HI was tied for the 
lead with Steve Pale, Trevor 
Dodds and Joey Sindelar after 
shooting a six-under-par 66 on 
Thursday on a firm and fast 
Muirfield Village layout. 

But while players went low 
in the first round, no one sepa- 
rated from the field as 1 9 play- 
ers were bunched within two 
strokes at the top of the leader- 
board. US Open champion 
Ernie. Els was among seven 
piavers m at 67. Steve Jones, 
Tom Lehman and Mark Brooks, 
who won the US Open, the 
Open and the PGA in 1996, 
were two strokes back at 6S. 
Last year’s Open winner, 


Justin Leonard, was in with a 69 
and 1997 Masters champion 
Tiger Woods had a 70. 
O’Meara, the winner of this 
year’s Masters, is playing in Ger- 
many this week. Even Nick 
Faldo, who has struggled since 
winning the 1996 Masters, got 
in under par with a 71. 

“It’s amazing, the scores," 
Love said, after he tested his 
sore back for the first time in 
four weeks and made five 
birdies in seven holes to surge 
to the top of the leaderboanL 
. “The greens are perfect, the 
fairways are perfect, the course 
played a little shorter than it has 
in the past," Love said. 

The reason the course 
played shorter was because the 
soggy sounds familiar to the 
Memorial Ibumament in the 
past were gone. After rain that 
delayed, interrupted or can- 
celled 13 of the possible 36 
rounds over the last nine years, 
the 23rd Memorial opened be- 
neath bright sunshine, pre- 


senting Ihe players with a new 
set of challenges on an ex- 
tremely fast course. 

Among those rising to the 
occasion were Els, who usual- 
ly starts playing well about this 
time of the year. 

“You got to be careful out 
there,” Els said about the Jack 
Nicklaus-designed Muirfield 
course. “1 played with Freddy 
[Couples] today and we hit so 
many three woods. You have to 
keep the ball in play." 

While players were hitting 
eight and nine irons onto greens 
instead of the five and six irons 
needed last year, the Muirfield 
layout required more thought. 
Instead of just swinging with the 
driver and tackling saturated 
greens, players used irons off the 
tee to fairways that were run- 
ning fast and they needed the 
patience to play approaches 
away from pins that were, in 
spots, loo firm to go after. 

Woods got off to a fast start 
and was three under par after 


he made an eagle on the par- 
five fifth hole but slumped to 
finish oo 70, while Ntcklaus shot 
a 74 and was eight strokes off 
the lead in the tournament he 
started. 

Vijay Singh, who prospered 
in last year’s rain-shortened 
54-hole to take the title - a 
three-wood from the soggy 1 1th 
fairway to within inches of the 
hole for an eagle proving to be 
the key shot, had a 73 on Thurs- 
day. But this was not a soggy 
Muirfield for the first round. 

“It's playing differently than 
it has for years,” Stewart said af- 
ter a round in which he missed 
only one fairway on his way to 
three birdies and an eagle. 

With no detrimental weath- 
er bearing down on central 
Ohio, it just might be that 
Muirfield will play the way 
Nicklaus designed it for the en- 
tire four days. And that could 
make for the kind of tourna- 
ment this course has not seen 
in years. 


Under par Monty blasts putting game 


By John Oak(ey 
in Hamburg 


PERFECTIONIST Colin 
Montgomerie blamed his 
putting forfeiting to lead the the 
Deutsche Bank Open in Ham- 
burg yesterday. 

Montgomerie, winner of the 
Volvo PGA Championship at 
Wentworth on Monday, fin- 
ished his first round on 67, five 
under par, .two shots behind 
leader PauI Jidrfj rnley and one 
beWdTtter'MitchelL 

But Montgomerie said as he 
caun ® off the final green: U I 


could have been an awful lot 
better. I left five putts bang in 
the middle of the hole. Very 
poor indeed. 

“1 didn’t miss a fairway and 
I didn’t miss a green and I'm 
only five under. I left the putts 
in the middle at the seventh, 
eighth, ninth. 17th and 18th, all 
riSit in tile middle. It should 
have been very, very gpod." 

Montgomerie had looked 
as if he would race away from 
the field after having four 
birdies in his first six holes. Bui 
despite his immaculate golf 
from tee to green, he had only 


one more birdie, at fife par five 
15th. 

McGinky is still some way 
from Montgomerie’s class, but 
the 31-year-old Irishman is de- 
termined to raise his game to 
another leveL 

After finishing with aseven- 
birdie 65, McGinley said that 
though be was not exempt for 
the US Open next month be was 
almost certain to try and play hs 
way in through the pre-quali- 
fying round, 

“I’m going to decide on 
Monday evening whether to 
go to the US Open," he said. 


“If I go I will miss two tour- 
naments here, the English 
Open and Slaley Hall, so it’s a 
big gamble for me. 

“Tm not even exempt for the 
Open Championship unless 1 
win here this week, but I know 
if I want to be the player I want 
to be I have got to play in all 
the big tournaments so that is 
why the US Open is on my 
agenda. 

u l’ve booked my flight and 
my hotel for the US Open qual- 
ifying in New Jersey on Tbesday 
week but it could jeopardise my 
position to get into the Open." 


Goodison’s 
chance to 
stand out 


Sailing 


By Stuart Alexander 

in MedemWik. Netherlands 


THE absence of Olympic silver 
medallist Ben Ainslie has al- 
lowed the precocious talents of 
Paul Goodison, a 20-year old 
student at Southampton Insti- 
tute, free rein in the Laser sin- 
glehander for the second 
consecutive day of the Spa re- 
gatta here yesterday. 

As the forecasters predicted 
up to 25 knots only for a second 
day of light and shifty airs to ma- 
terialise; GoodGson continued to 
exploit a love of the light oon- 
efitious which has had his coach- 
es demanding he put on weight 
and fitness to cope with a udder 
range of wind strengths. 

After seven races, Goodi- 
son, who led at the end of the 
first day, was still second over- 
all, one point and one place 
ahead of Olympic gold medal- 
list and double world champi- 
on, Robert Scheldt of Brazil 
Needing a top five place to- 
day in what may be the final 
race before the cut to the top 
12for the match racing, Andy 
Beadsworth, with crew Chris 
Mason and Barry Radon need 
both the match race final prac- 
tice and the opportunity to 
work on boat speed, especial- 
ly downwind. . 

In the Star class Glyn 
Charles and new crew Mark 
Coveil are holding tbeir own at 
sixth, but Europe singlehander 
Shirley Robertson moves into 
the gold fleet with it all to do 
in the final four races. 


Grubor ready to grab his 
chance in Redgrave’s four 


Rowing 


By Hugh Matheson 
in Munich 

THE British rowing team, which 
finished second overall last year, 
has sent its strongest tine-up of 
boats to contest all of the 14 
Olympic events in the first of the 
three Krombacher World Cup 
regattas here this weekend. 

Steve Redgrave returns for his 
18th senior season, once again in 
the ccudess four which won the 
inaugural World Cup in 1977. 

Two weeks ago Tim Foster, 
a founder member of the un- 
beaten four, was forced to stop 
rowing after putting 'his hand 
through a plate glass window at 
a party. He has been replaced 
by Luka Grubor who obtained 
British citizenship recently af- 
ter becoming the first Croatian 
to row for Oxford when he was 
picked for the 1997 Boat Race. 

Since leaving Oxford last 
summer he has been training at 
Leander Cub in Henley, along- 
side the four. It is a notable vote 
of confidence by Redgrave and 
his colleagues in the four. Matt 


Quotes of the week 


•.When he came round, Ihe . 
firstfting besajcfwaaOont 
take me off Glenn Hoddle, . 
■fiTg^m^coabh on fctehael 
Owerfe - response to being 
, knocked out against Morocco 


tend! scorer teagreatrecord 
to have .Owen, on scoring toe 
goal that b^&torocca 


Pinsent and James CracknelL to 
pick Grubor who finished ninth 
in the coxless pairs trials in 
April but who did well in seat 
races at the Docks earlier this 
month. 

Other more senior oarsmen 
are scattered through the crews 
established at the beginning of 
May and were left alone, to avoid 
disruption, while Grubor makes 
his mark. They will face two 
Croatian fours, but the strongest 
challenge is likely to come from 
the Romanian crew which fin- 
ished third in the world last year. 

The best of the rest of the 
men's team are in the eight 
coached, as in 1997 when they 
finished fourth, by Martin 
MacUroy. They will race five 
crews from last year’s champi- 
onship final and have several 
changes including last year's 
coxless pair, Ben Hunt Davis 
and Bobby Thatcher, as well as 
the 1997 bronze medallists, Ed 
Coode and Stephen Trapmorc. 
They are joined by Andrew 
Lindsay, who finished third in 
the pairs trials a week after los- 
ing the Boat Race with Oxford. 

The World Cup, now in its 


• Don't come back to Sun- 
derland or well cut your 
ttroatSk^SiaKtertandfans 
warn Charftorfe Cfive Men- 
donca after Ns hat-trick led 
to his. homo-town dub’s 
defeat In toe Rrst Division 
play-off final 

• Maybe we used up too 
many prayers in. 197a Bob 


second year and folly spon- 
sored, has pulled all the top in- 
ternational crews into one 
three- regatta series in the Eu- 
ropean summer season. In the 
past team managers played cat 
and mouse looking for the right 
level of preparation and com- 
petition in several venues. Now 
there is no choice. Thirty-two na- 
tions, including crews from Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, and Cuba, will 
be joined in three weeks time at 
Hazenwinkel and Lucerne by 
Australia and New Zealand and 
all the North Americans. 

The British women's squad 
is expected to continue its re- 
vival under the chief coach. 
Mike Sprackten, after good re- 
sults at Duisburg two weeks ago. 
The pair of Dot Blackie and 
Catb Bishop have been moved 
to double up in the eight which 
lost to Germany on the second 
day there. 

In the single sculls Guin Bat- 
ten who has taken several years 
to establish herself in the final- 
ist dass without ever breaking 
through into the medals is chal- 
lenged by anoLher Briton, the 
newcomer Catherine Grainger. 


Stokoe, who led Sunder- 
land to the FA Cup that year. 
• The most pleasing thing 
about today is seeing Ernie 
Els sitting there in toe runner- 
up spot Thatb usually where 
1 am Cotin Montgomerie 
plays toe bride tor a change 
at this week’s PGA Champi- 
onship. 
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Ekimov’s 


attack 


pays off 


Cycling 


By Martin Ayres 
in Reading 


THE breakaway specialist VI- 
atcheslav Ekimov, -of Russia, 
triumphed on stage five of 
the Pnitour of Britain yester- 
day, with a surprise attack just 
over a mile from the finish of 
the 91-mile leg from Bristol to 
Reading. Australia's Stuart 
O’Grady sprinted home in sec- 
ond place to righLen his grip on 
the overall leadership. 

Ekimov, O’Grady and 
Britain’s Chris Boardman were 
in a 13-man breakaway group 
that sprinted dear of the main 
pads: on Sulbara Hill with five 
miles to go. As the leaders hur- 
tled into Reading, Ekimov 
chose a small hDl to make his 


move. 

The former world and 
Olympic champion has scored 
most of his victories with late, 
lone attacks and he gambled 
everything on staying dear of 
rhe chasers. 

“The run in to the finish was 
very winding and hiHy and 1 
knew a lone rider would stand 
a better chance than a group,” 
Ekimov said. “I guess I went 
from too far out and I really suf- 
fered, but 1 managed to hold out 
for my first win of the season." 

He revealed that he has 
been suffering from a shoulder 
injury received in a racing crash 


m eady May. “It’s painful togrip 
the bars but it's getting better 
every day," he said. 

O’Grady’s Gan team de- 
fended his lead throughout the 
stage and set him up for inter- 
mediate sprint wins atCfcerhfll, 
Marlborough and Wantage. His 
day’s haul of 15 seconds in 
bonuses extend his overall lead 
to 36sec over teammate Chris 
Boardman, who finished fifth. 

“I was happy to be confined 
to team duties we’re folly com- 
mitted to keeping Stuart in the 
leader's jersey," Boardman said. 
“It’s hard work and we’ve got 
another tricky stage tomorrow 
but we’ll be trying to keep alid 
on the race.^ 

Before the start at Bristol’s 
College Green, riders and pub- 
lic paid two minutes silent trib- 
ute to police outrider Dave 
Hopkins who died m an accident 
the previous day on stage five. 

The fatality, together with 
the incident on stage three 
when the field was sent off 
course, raised concerns that 
the new Thar's future might be 
endangered. However, dare 
Salmon, the Pro’s consumer 
marketing director, insisted that 
the company would stick to its 
three-year contract. 
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Heading for the hills: The Prutour peleton heads out of Lamboum in Berkshire yesterday on the sixth leg from Bristol to Reading 


PRUroun (Mm e, Bristol to 
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Newton ahead in the race to be noticed 
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CHRIS NEWTON is the 
“other Englishman" in the Pru- 
lour. While the autograph 
hunters clustered around Chris 
Boardman before yesterday's 
stage start in Bristol, Newton sat 
anonymously nearby, waiting to 
be called to the line. 

And yet Newton has been 
only a handful of seconds 
behind Boardman throughout 
the race, and is now eighth over- 
all- lmin43sec behind the race 
leader Stuart O'Grady and 67 
seconds down on Boardman. 

He is the only British-based 
competitor to have made the 
top 12, but his efforts have 
gone largely unnoticed. “The 
only publicity Fm getting is in 


Martin Ayres meets the rider prepared to 
chew the handle bars to make the big time 


the results at the end of the TV 
coverage,” he said. “It’s pretty 
disappointing, but at least it 
keeps the pressure off me.” 

Newton, 24, from Middles- 
brough, seemed set to follow the 
traditional route of Britons 
seeking fame and fortune in cy- 
cling. After winning a hatful of 
British titles, he signed for a 
French ama teur team last year. 
Six victories in his french debut 
season ensured be was invited 
back. But then a super- 
enthusiast caUed Stuart Hailam 
decided it was time Britain had 


a properly sponsored cycling 
team and formed the Brite 
Voice squad., 

Newton was one of his first 
signings. “Tve no regrets about 
not going back to France. I de- 
cided my long-term financial 
future was more important,” 
he said. 

The “Brite Boys”, unbeat- 
able in Britain this season, 
faced their first international 
challenge in the nine-day 
Pro tour. Newton emerged as 
their front runner on day one, 
“chewing the handlebars” to 


stay in contact with Boardman 
and other world-ranked riders 
as the race blew apart on the 
road to Newcastle. 

“That was the ride that 
caught the eye, but I think my 
performance cm the second day 
was better as I had to stay with 
O’ Grady, Boardman and 
Stephens aver the main climbs 
and that was harder,” he said. 

Newton is relishing the 
opportunity to compete in a 
world-class event on home 
roads. “It’s more controlled 
and tactical than British racing, 
especially in the early stages, 
then they really start to race in 
the last 50 kilometres.” 

Can he improve his overall 


placing? Tve got to tiy, it’s no 
use sitting on eighth place, I 
would like to think Z could get 
fourth, but the top three look 
pretty solid." 

Newton can sprint, climb 
and time trial, a rare combina- 
tion. “1 always thought of my- 
self as a oneway rider, but as I 
mature I’m finding that stage 
racing is my thing. Until now 
Tve always suffered one bad day 
in stage races, luckily it hasn't 
happened in this event." 

If Newton's progress con- 
tinues he will have to deride 
whether he wants to be a big fish 
in a small British pond, or take 
the plunge into Continental 
racing- where there are events 



’Beefcake’ Rowley sparks Blue Sox revival 


IF HALIFAX continue their 
current run of form, their 
hooker, Paul Rowley, might 
one day be recognisable with 
his clothes on. 

Rowley is known for two sets 
of attributes. One is the pace 
and flair that make him one of 
the brightest prospects in his po- 
sition: the other is the physique 
that has made him the public 
torso, if not the public face, of 
the game. 

Tve never bad so much 
publicity in my life,” says Row- 
ley of the weeks that followed 
Super League's use of his flesh 
in its “Beef on the Bone” poster 
campaign to launch the new sea- 
son. 

Rowley's headless image was 
chosen, ahead of international- 
class beefcake like Alan Hunte 
and Robbie Phut, to be dis- 
played, modesty preserved only 
by a rugby ball, across the 
length and breadth of the ooun- 
tiy. 

“They took some shots of 
players who had been on the 
‘Men of League' calendar and 
the girls in the office chose what 


they thought was the best pose,” 
he says. 

There could be no more 
sincere compliment, but there 
was a price for this sort of 
fame. The Sport phoned him at 
the gym six times in one day to 

ask for what can only be de- 
scribed as intimate details, be- 
fore he succeeded in shaking 
them off. 

It is no coincidence that he 
was tracked down at the gym, 
because few players have 
worked harder than Rowley to 
bone a body that not only looks 
good on boardings but functions 
pretty damn wefl'on the pitch. 

Originally considered too 
small to pack down in the front 
row - even though a hooker's 
role now revolves almost en- 
tirely around his speed and in- 
vention at dummy half— he has 
turned himself into one of the 
strongest players for his size in 
the game. 

He has also been one of the 
key factors in a start to the sea- 
son that has suiprised even 
Halifax's own supporters, with 
five wins in their first seven 


Halifax are one of the surprise teams of 
the season. Dave Hadfield reveals why 


matches putting them fourth in 
the table as they go into today’s 
fixture at Sheffield. 

It is a far cry from last year, 
when the scale of the dub's 
t hrashing s in the World Gub 
Championships made Halifax a 
laughing stock on both sides of 
the world. 

“The biggest difference from 
last year is that the spirit in the 
camp is a lot better," says Row- 
ley. “There were little cliques. 


but now we all seem to get on 
really well together and that 
shows on the pitch. There have 
been times when last season we 
might have given up. but this 
year we've dug deep. 

“It also has something to do 
with the new players who have 
been brought in. If I bad to pick 
one out, it would be Gary Mer- 
cer. He's playing superbly and, 
with all his experience, he can 
steady the ship.” 



EF ON THE BONN 
IS BACK 
N THE MENU 


Hunky hoarding: Paul Rowley’s torso as used on Super 
League* advertising posters 


Rowley ako gives great cred- 
it to his coach, John Pendkbuxy, 
with whom be played as a 
teenager at his home-town dub, 
Leigh, and who almost walked 
out on Halifax two weeks ago. 

“It would have been tragic if 
he had left. The players didn’t 
want him to go. John's a straight 
talker and he's respected for 
that. I think that’s what he 
wanted from the board of di- 
rectors and hopefully it’s done 
some good.'' 

Rowley, still only 22, says 
that his own role has changed 
ibis season. Although he was in- 
volved in protracted transfer 
speculation last year, bis en- 
terprise a! the play-ihe-balJ of- 
ten seemed to he the side's one 
hope of breaching defences. 

“I don’t have the same feel- 
ing that it's up to me to produce 
something. Last season, it was 
all off the cuff; this time, it's 
more about a team perfor- 
mance. 

“Nobody at Halifax is getting 
carried away over (he start 
we've made. We've caught a 
couple of teams cold when 


they've underestimated us and 
that isn't going to happen any 
more. We know that a couple 
of defeats and we’ll be on our 
way down to the bottom half of 
the table. 

“Going to Sheffield will be 
our hardest game so far, be- 
cause they will be looking to 
kick-start their season.” 

This afternoon's match also 
brings him into direct opposi- 
tion with John Lawless, who 
moved from Halifax after Row- 
ley arrived. 

“When I came to Halifax; he 
felt he had to go. He’s got his 
own ways and he’s been very 
successful. Like me, he likes 
having a run when (be chance 
is there." 

Rowley might envy Lawless 
his Wumbley appearance four 
weeks ago. but not the way that 
another hooker, Darren Tum- 
or. often replaces him. 

Td hate that," he admits. 
"Fm an SO minute man.” An 80 
minute man who has had his 15 
minutes of fame for something 
else, but still sees the rugby field 
as the place to display his wares. 
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Paul Rowley believes it is the new team spirit that has made 

the difference to Halifax Photograph: Varfay Wilkinson 


Eagles lose Crowther for the season Slater uses his power to hold off Coles 


By Dave Hadfield 


SHEFFIELD EAGLES have 
lost their outstanding winger, 
Matt Crowther. for the rest of 
the season with a cruciate liga- 


ment injury. 

“IFsa very big blow, because 
Matt had been in excellent 
form,” said the Eagles’ coach, 
John Kear. who must deride be- 
tween Lyntoo Stott and Neil Law 
to fill the gap for today’s home 
aamt» against Halifax. If Law 
plays, it will mark a first-team 
debut for the former Northamp- 
ton rugby union centre. 

Kear is also without Paul 
Carr and, almost certainty,Rod 
Doyle, and must choose be- 
tween Dave Watson and Gareth 
Stephens at stand-off against a 
side which is proving as big a 

surprise packet in Super League 

as did Sheffield in the Challenge 

Cup- 


Tm not that surprised, be- 
cause Halifax have recruited 
very well,” Kear said “Gary 
Mercer is being played exactly 
as he should be and Gavin 
Clinch is a very good player.” 

The match is doubly impor- 
tant for Sheffield after last Sat- 
urday’s last-minute defeat by 
Leeds in circumstances that 
still have Kear fuming. He 
believes that the video of the 
match proves that the referee. 
Smart Cummings, was wrong on 
two counts to award the penalty 
that won Leeds the match. 

“But I have banned the 


players from talking about it. Ws 
have to be completely focussed 
on this match now,” Kear said. 

In tomorrow’s programme. 
Leeds have the opportunity at 
St Helens to equal their best 
start to a season for more than 
30 years, if they can win their 
eighth game on the trot. 


“There will be added pres- 
sure on the whole squad,” said 
Leeds' Paul Sterling, who. along 
with the unfortunate Crowther, 
has looked one of the canniest 
wingers in the competition. 

“Ws are top of the league 
and every dub wants to knock 
us off, but I believe that every 
player is playing at the top of his 
game. Everyone is doing that 
little bit extra for each other.” 

For Saints, their second row 
Paul Sctilthorpe has been 
cleared of a cracked sternum 
but is still rated doubtful 
Wigan must maintain the 
pressure on Leeds by winning 
at Hull. Tony Smith’s knee 
injury gives Darryl Cardiss his 
chance at scrum-half after 
seeming set to move to Brad- 
ford a couple of weeks ago. 

John Mooie opted instead to 
let Rob Smyth go to London - 
something he might have been 


reluctant to do if he had known 
that Wendell Sailor was not 
coming - and Cantos' versatility 
will be put to the test at the 
Boulevard. He has played wing 
and full-back for the first team, 
but scrum-half is probably the 
19-year-old’s best position. 

Simon Haughton is pre- 
ferred to Mick Cassidy for a 
starling spot in the second row. 
but there is still no pky*«* for 
Terry O'Connor, despite the 
dub telling him this week that 
he is still wanted at Central Park. 

Wnrington try to keep their 
encouraging run of throe vic- 
tories going at point-less Hud- 
dersfield, although they must do 
so without the injured Mark 
Forster and Brendan Thuia. 

Salford, with Andy Gregory 
exiled to the stand for the first 
time, face Castieford without 
Steve Blakeley who has had 


concussion. 


MIKE SLATER, a powerful 
16st club professional from 
Cheshire, made light of 
Southampton’s Meon Valley 
course with a six-under par 66 
to lead the opening round of the 
Philips PFA Classic yesterday. 

Slater, in his first year on (he 
European Senior Tour after 
surprising himself and every- 
body else by topping the qual- 
ifiers at last October’s Tour 
school, defied a teasing wind 
and testing course with seven 
birdies and just one bogey. 

“I just can'i believe how 
well I am playing.” said Slater, 
known to his friends as “Big 
Red” for his ginger hair when 
younger. When he tapped in for 
his seventh birdie at the 18th, 
he set up a new low for the 


Southampton course, extended 
to a par 72 for the tournament 

Slater leads by a shot from 
the 63-year-old former Ryder 
Cup player Neil Coles, Eng- 
land's David Creamer and the 
Florida-based Irish pro- 
fessional, Joe McDermott, also 
in his firet year on tour and win- 
ner of the AIB Irish Seniors 
Open two weeks ago. 

The tournament incorporates 
the Professional Footballers' 
Association championship with 
past and present players part- 
nering the senior golf profes- 
sionals. The former Manchester 
City chairman and England 
striker Francis Lee led the first 
day with 40 Slableford points. 

In France, Sweden's Marten 
O lander added a 69 io his 
opening round of 65 to main- 
tain a one-shot lead in the 
Challenge dc France after 


another day of low scoring at 
Sable Solesmes near Le Mans. 

O lander is now on the 10-un- 
dcr-par total of 134 but is under 
a dual threat from Alexandre 
Balicki and Lionel Alexandre, 
two Frenchmen who are not 
regular Challenge Tour mem- 
bers. Balicki carded 68 and 
Alexandre returned 69 to lie on 

Ireland's David Higgins re- 
turned a best-of-the-day 67 to 
move into joint-fourth place on 
136, one ahead of the Londoner 
Daren Lee, who dropped back 
after a 70. 

Sheffield’s John Mellorwas 
another to return a 67, which 
ensured he finished well inside 

the halfway cul, white Scott Wht- 

s°n and Scotland’s Mike Miller 


were round in 68 to move into 
challenging positions. 

The cut came ai two-under 


with 55 players, including two 
French amateurs, surviving for 
the final two rounds. ~ 

Among those who mfewd 
out were die former TOdker Cup 
men David Park, who was one 
over the Emit after a 67. and Gor- 
don Sherry with 75 for 145. 

The former European Tbur 
regulars David A Russell, Gor- 
don J Brand and Steven _Bot- 
tdrnley also made early aits.' 

At Kami, .Japan, Noboru 
Fujiike shot mi even-par 71 
yesterday ■ and stayed' two 
strokes 'ahead of Shigeki 
Maruyama after the “rain- 
delayed second round of the 
Mitsubishi Galant tournament 
A total of 67 players were un- 
able to finish their second 
round. ; . ; 

Fujiike's roundofbiie birdie 
and a bogey, left him on 13 1, 1 1- 
under. 
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Chris Newton: Learning to 
live with the best 


New 


of Pratour standard and higher 
every week. 

“Yes. fd like to go on the 
Continent, but I’Ve got to weigh 
that against the fact that I’m 
very happy with the set-tip at 
Bate,” tie said. 
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Safin's stay in 
Spain pays off 
against Kuerten 


By John Roberts 
in Paris 

IF Fete Sampras really is des- 
perate to win the French Open 
title one day, he should perhaps 
swallow his pride and go into 
spring training with the Span- 
ish clay-court specialists. 

The experience appears to 
have worked wonders for Marat 
Safin, a bold young Russian 
who has been based in Valencia 
for the past four years learning 
his trade. Yesterday he created 
history, becoming the first qual- 
ifier to defeat a men’s Grand 
Slam singles champion in the 
Open era. 

Safin out-lasted the Brazilian 
Gustavo Kuerten in the second 
round, 3-6, 7-6, 3-6, 6-1, 6-4. In 
the opening round the 18-year- 
old Muscovite, ranked No 116 
in the world, eliminated Andre 
Agassi in five sets. 

Kuerten, the No 8 seed, 
joined Sampras, Petr Korda, 
Greg Rusedski, Pat Rafter, 
Yevgeny Kafelnikov and Jonas 
Bjorkmau out of the tourna- 
ment, leaving Marodo Rios (No 
3) as the only seed from the lop 
eight to survive to the last 31 It 
is the first time this has happened 
at a Grand Sam in the Open era. 

A year ago, Kuerten sur- 
prised everybody by becoming 
only the second unseeded play- 
er to win the French title in the 
open era (Mats Wflander, in 
1981 was the other). The 
prospects of a third emerging 
have increased day by day as the 
reigning Grand Slam champions 


have disappeared, Korda, fol- 
lowed by Sampras, followed 
yesterday by Kuerten and 
Rafter, who was defeated by his 
Australian compatriot Jason 
Stoltenberg. 6-4, 2-6, 6-3. 6-1 

Rios remains the firm fav- 
ourite to improve upon his dis- 
appointing performance in the 
Australian Open final in Janu- 
ary. The Chilean, who is only 
two wins away from overtaking 
Sampras again as the world 
Nol, advanced to a fourth- 
round match against Spain's 
Albert Costa yesterday when 
Wayne Ferreira retired hurt af- 
ter twisting his right ankle when 
Rios was leading 6-1, 3-3. 

Michael Chang, the No 1 1 
seed and the only American left 
in the draw, reached the third 
round after his Dutch opponent, 
John van Loti urn, retired be- 
cause of an injury to his but- 
tocks. Chang led, 7-5, 6-3, 3-0. 

Safin's progress has caused 
quite a stir, not least because of 
his first name. Did he know any- 
thing about Jean-Faul Marat, 
the French revolutionary who 
wrote Friend of die People and 
was stabbed to death in his bath 
by a royalist, Charlotte Corday? 

‘’Yes, yes, yes.” 

And was he iu any way, 
shape or form named after 
him ? 

“No, my name is Arabian.” 

This particular Marat is a 
friend of Anna Kournikova, 
who was also in fine form yes- 
terday, defeating Sweden's Asa 
Carisson, 6-0, 643, to advance to 
the fourth round of the 
women’s singles. 

“I have known Marat since 


we were like five years old, be- 
cause we’re from the same dub 
in Moscow,” Koumfkova said. 
“We went to America the first 
time with a group together, it 
was like 15 kids. 1 know him very 
well. Wu arc almost the same 
age. You know he's been prac- 
tising in Spain. He was always 
a great player. I practised with 
him in Russia many times. 1 
think he's got a great game. It 
probably helped him a lot that 
he’s practised in Spain, not hi 
Russia. It's very difficult con- 
ditions practising in Russia." 

Inevitably, Safin was asked if 
he would like to play on the 
lawns of Wimbledon. “Yes," he 
said, “I don't think I have 
enough time to practise on grass. 
HI go directly to the WimWedon 
“qualies" after Split, where 1 am 
playing a Challenger. 1 have 
never played on grass, so I will 
take 15 rackets to break." 

Speaking of which, Agassi, 
having come to terras with his 
defeat by Safin here in Paris, has 
askedfor a wfld card to be saved 
for him for the Stella Artois 
Grass Court Championships at 
London's Queen’s Club on 
Monday week. 

The Las Vegan will make a 
final decision early next week. 
His coach. Brad Gilbert, is keen 
for him to play. 

Sampras, the Wimbledon 
champion, has already con- 
firmed that he will take a wild 
card for Queen's after losing to 
the Paraguayan Ramon Delga- 
do in the second round in Paris. 
For some, the grass is already 
greener on the other side of the 
Channel. 
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Curtains for Kuerten: The French Open champion plays a backhand during his defeat yesterday by Russian qualifier Marat Safin Photograph: AP 


New stars remind Seles of her own precocity 


DURING the French Open 
this week, Monica Seles made 
the observation that the current 
generation of teenage players 
appear to be more kindly dis- 
posed to each other than die re- 
membered when arriving on the 
professional scene, aged 15. 

^ think foe circuit is realty 
nice right now,” Seles said af- 
ter her much admired return to 
Lhe sport only 12 days after the 
death of her father and coach, 
Karolj. “I think the gitfe are are 
very nice. Obviously, Tin more 
mature, too, so I look at a lot 
of things differently.” 

It is hard to believe that nine 
years have elapsed since a pre- ‘ 
codons Seles handed flowers to 
spectators on all sides of a 
court at Roland Garros while 


Sporting Digest 


Zina Garrison waited impa- 
tiently at the net to toss for the 
choice of ends. Seles even of- 
fered a bloqm to her opponent, 
who was not amused. 

After winning one of her 
early events on the WTATour, 
Seles went to the tournament 
office and thanked the staff for 
their help. When she did not 
leave, she was asked, “Axe you 
waiting for your lather, Moni- 
ca?" “No,” she replied, “I’m 
waiting for ray cheque.” 

Influenced by the court cou- 
turier Tfcd Tlnling’s fond mem- 
ories of Suzanne Lenglen, the 
French tennis icon, Seles 
charmingly dressed up in 1930s 
style for her press conference 
after winning the Australian 
Open. On another occasion 


Monica Seles believes that women’s tennis is now more friendly: 
John Roberts talks to an acute observer of the new generation 


her father had to remind her 
that she was too young to buy 
a Lamborghini 

Depending cm your point of 
view, the skittish Seles was ei- 
ther a bundle of fun or grunt- 
ingly, irritating. Her talent was 
never in doubt. Asked in 1990, 
after winning her first Grand 
Slam title at the French Open, 
if success was likely to change 
her, she replied, “No, HI just 
stay the s am e little old me.” 

Unfortunately, circum- 
stances conspired against her. 
The 24-year-old Seles has ex- 
perienced little other than an- 
guish since she was stabbed in 


Bartoli avoids slips to claim stage victory 


Cycling 

MICHELE BARTOLI, the 
1997 World Cup champion, 
avoided the disasters befell two 
of the leading competitors yes- 
terday towin the 13th stage of 
the Tbur of Italy in a three-man 
sprin t, and his team-mate An- 
drea Noe look ove the race’s 
overall lead. 


iajKGiuseppeGueainiaixlP&o- 
JoBettim at the finish, with Noe 
three seconds back in the rainy 
conditions.. 

Noe, who rides with Bartoli 
and Bettihi on the Asks team, 
moved op from second place 
overall. He took the pink jersey 
from Lament Rome, who won 
Thursdays 12th stage but fal- 


Racing results 


tered on the final climb Friday, 
up to 650 meters (2,145 feet) 
above sea level. 

The race favourite Alex 
Zfille, who held the overall 
lead for much of the event, and 
cme of the leading contenders, 
Marco Pantani, were part of a 
three-man breakaway up the fi- 
nal climb, which came 10km (6 
miles) before the finish. How- 
ever, both tumbled twice on the 
slick roads going downhill and 
were overtaken. 

Bartoli covered the 166km 
(103 miles) from Carpi to Schio 
in northern Italy in 3irr Jffnrin 
2sec. Pantani recovered to fin- 
ish only 16 seconds behind him, 
and Zfille managed to restrict 
the damage done to his chal- 


lenge by clawing his way back 
to finish 22 seconds off the pace. 

“We worked bard going up- 
hill and then on the downhill 
stretch we attacked and it went 
well,” said Noe, who daimed his 

first victory as a professional in 
Wednesday’s 11th leg. 

He holds a six-second ad- 
vantage over Bartoli in the 
standings, with Switzerland’s 
ZflUe lying in third place, a fur- 
ther 21sec behind the new 
leader. 

The hardest stretch of the 
Giro begins with today’s 14th 
stage, 165km (102 miles) from 
Schio to PiancavaUo, in the 
Dolomite mountains. 

The 22-stage race ends 7 
June in Milan. 
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the back by a deranged Steffi 
Graf obsessive at the age of 19, 
by which time she had won 
eight Grand Slam titles and 
had overtaken Graf as the 
world No 1. 

Dining her struggle to re- 
gain fitness and form since 
malting a comeback in 1995, 
constantly worrying about ber 
father’s failing health, Seles 
has seen the emergence of an 
exciting new class of young 
players led by Martina Hingis, 
the 17-year-old world No 1 
and champion of Wimbledon, 
the United States Open and the 
Australian Open. Hingis’s reign 


Young poised 
to secure title 

Table tennis 

TERRY YOUNG, Britain’s 
brightest teenage prospect, is 
die favourite to win the men’s 
singles at the British Grand Prix 
at Bath Sports Centre this 
weekend. 

Young is at the top of the 
leaderboard, having played in all 
nine rounds of the circuit. He has 
gained 26 more points than Gad 
Prean. Matthew Syed, the Eng- 
lish champion and national No 
1, has qualified m the third spot 
bin has turned down his place. 

Both the Welsh champion, 
Ryan Jenkins, and the Scottish 
title holder, EuanWhlker, have 
qualified for the men’s singles 
final rounds. 

The final stages of the 
women’s event look likely to be 
dominated by the holder, Mid- 
dlesex’s Kuban Owolabi, who 
is a former champion of Nige- 
ria, and Sue Confer. 


is under threat from the 
Williams sisters, Venus and 
Serena, the Russian Anna 
Kaurmkova, and Mixjana Lu- 
cie, of Croatia - threat as in ri- 
valry, that is. 

“It’s always tough when 
you're the No 2 player at a 
young age,” Seles said. “You see 
that with the new youngsters. 
Some of them are not the most 
liked in the locker room. Thai’s 
just normal. But I think most 
of the players who I’ve talked 
to respect me. Very few people 
have been off the tour for a long 
time and come back and done 
well. You’re just hanging in 




there. All of us have personal 
or family problems, the kind of 
things all the players go through 
at some at some point in then 
career. It was really nice to get 
to share these with some of 
them. 

“I just think the players 
right now are much more well- 
rounded than when I first came 
on the tour. Then it was so dif- 
ferent, because most of the peo- 
ple were all 15 years older 
than I was. You don’t have 
much in common. There was 
really just Jennifer [Capriati] 
and myself, and before that 
[Gabriela] Sabatini and Steffi. 
Now there are five of them.” 

Seles does not pretend that 
everything can be sweetness at 
the highest level of such a 


competitive and lucrative busi- 
ness. “I can’t realty say. Marti- 
na [Hingis], Anna, Venus and 
Mixjana have been tremen- 
dous' towards me. They said 
some wonderful things. I think 
towards each other it’s a tittle 
bit different 

“When you look back at 
Steffi, Steffi had the same ar- 
rogance on the court when she 
was the lop player, and Marti- 
na [Navratilova], and Chrissie 
[Evert]. I think when you're No 
I. you have that a little bit 

“What X love about [the 
new group] is they’re very fo- 
cused and really have strong de- 
termination. This might change 
once you're out of your teenage 
years. So many things can hap- 
pen. If they keep going, I real- 



Seles: The giris on tour are 
very nice’ 

ty hope that each one of them 
is going to be No 1 at some 
stage in their careers. I realty 
believe each one deserves it 
from what I’ve seen up to this 
point.” 
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a tournament with Newcastle, 
and Rorantina. 
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Boxing Federation. Graeme Simmers, 
dBftr na noftheScotflah Sports Com- 
cfl, wants greater focus on whet 
needs to be done to Increase mem- 
bership nunbere and improve ftafrtog 
at grassroots level 
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Weekend fixture guide 
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TODAY’S 

NUMBER 


The number of interna- 
tional cape the former 
Spur, Jurgen Kfinsmann, 
has won. The much-trav- 
eBed striker is expected to 
recover from hte bruised 
shin in time to play some 
part in Germany* World 
Cup warm-up match 
against Colombia in 
Rankfort today. 
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The case for opening with Atherton 


By Derek Pringle 

Picte t Corespondent 

AT LAST, after the confusion 
and dithering of the Texaco 
matches, the real plotting begins. 
Somewhere within the confines 
of Lord’s this evening, David 
Graveney and his selectors, in- 

ckxlmg the new Test captain Alec 

Stewart, will sit down and pick 
England's team for the first Test 
at Edgbaston next Thursday. 

It wQL in all likelihood, not 
be a protracted meeting, as all 
but three places really pick 
themselves. But it will be an im- 
portant one, especially against 
a tenacious and combative side 
like South Africa, whose own at- 
tention to detail has helped 
them deliver success to the 
sports hungry back borne. 


lb the layman, fining j pst 
thred places from the team that 
toured the Caribbean a few 
months ago, would probably 
suggest a sign of strength. Nor- 
mally, this would be true, but as 
two of the positions are open- 
ing bat and bowler - the other 
being an all-rounder at No 7 - 
the team's foundations, and not 
just its brickwork, are at risk. 

Finding a partner for 
Michael Atherton, now seem- 
ing back on route to his cussed 
best, is perhaps the most iron- 
ic of the derisions the panel will 
have to make. Two months ago 
in the West Indies, despite 
Atherton's poor form, the 
choice was an easy one. 

Unencumbered by either 
captaincy or the keeper’s gloves, 
Alec Stewart, until Philo Vfal- 


lace and Clayton Lambert stole 
some of his thunder, was the 
opener of the series. Since then, 
Stewart’s role has burgeoned to 
incorporate both of the above, 
while forsaking the one for 
which he has a proven Tfcst 
record, lie will now bat at three 
or four, with Nasser Hussain oc- 
cqpyingwhicfaevwofthe two re- 
mains vacant. 

Of the main candidates to 
face the new ball only two, 
Nick Knight and Mark Butch- 
er, have already played lest 
cricket. The others, Darren 
Maddy and Steve James, heavy 
scorers in last season’s Cham- 
pionship, however, both toured 
Kenya and Sri Lanka with Eng- 
land A during the winter. 

They all have a case, though 
the groundswell behind Maddy, 


Cottey takes up 
task to steady 
Glamorgan ship 


By David Lfewelfyn 

at Lord's 


Middlesex v Glamorgan 

IT must have been very frus- 
trating for the champions, par- 
ticularly when they saw the 
pitch - a batsman-friendly strip 
which had already seen a cou- 
ple of days’ use in Middlesex's 
ill-fated Benson and Hedges 
Cup quarter-final tie - and 
their feelings could only have 
been heightened when Mark 
Ramp ra trash, having won the 
toss, invited Glamorgan to baL 


At that point they must 
have wished that their former 
opener Hugh Morris could 
have slipped out of the nearby 
England and Wiles Cricket 
Board offices, where he now 
works, donned whites, pads 
and protective gear and piled 
up the runs the way he used. In- 
stead, reality dosed in and 
Steve James was accompanied 
to the middle by the wicket- 
keeper Adrian Shaw. 

The former Neath rugby 
centre is nothing if not versatile, 
so far this season Shaw has 
batted in every position except 


Franks’ response 
spares blushes 


By Jon C ill ley 

at Trent Bridge 


Nottinghamshire v Durham 

HAVING surprhed even them- 
selves, one suspects, by defeat- 
ing Warwickshire at Edgbaston. 
Nottinghamshire looked a poor 
ride again here yesterday, when 
only a career-best 66 from the 
19-year-old all-rounder Paul 
Franks spared them deeper 
blushes. Indeed, the reality is 
that Durham let them off the 
hook during 90 sloppy minutes 
after lunch, having earlier re- 
duced them to 85 for 5. Their 
last five wickets fell for 32. 

They could have done with 
Jason Gallian - due back next 
week - and Paul Johnson, ruled 
out by a shoulder injury that 
failed to respond to a cortisone 
injection on Thursday, and done 
without losing the toss after leav- 
ing plenty of grass on the pitch. 
But even after taking mitigating 
circumstances into account 
theirs was a paltry effort. 

Tim Robinson, restored to 
the top of the order after Paul 
Pollard was dropped, perished 
in the second over and every- 
one that followed seemed 
shackled by foiling confidence 
against an attack in which 
Melvyn Betts again figured 
prominently. The whippy 23- 
year-old began to look a good 
bowler lasl season, when he fin- 
ished with 43 Championship 
wickets. Yesterday’s five 


Scoreboard 


Britannic Assurance 
County Championship 

first day of tour. Modes Sunday play: 
11.0 today 

Derbyshire v Leicestershire 
CHESTERFIELD; Derbyshire (4pts), 
with nine first-toning* wtakats stand- 
ing, are 227 ran* beftfnd Leicester- 
shire (1). 

Letoastarsh/m won toss 
LEICESTERSHIRE - Brat Innings 

VJWWscArtadbOsan 27 

□ L Maddy c Aklrsd b DeFreitas .....7 
USutefiftecKrikRenbAkttd .—82 

B F Smith b Cork-- 

•P V Simmons tew b Ccri< — .« 

A Habto nci out 

fP A Nbon fcw b Cork - -20 

C C Lewis e Aldred b Cork -Q 

J Ormond b Cork - J 

A D Mtfaly c Krikten b Do Freitas „.o 

M T Brimson b Defiritas — ■■■3 

Extras (b7. W2. nb2q - 53 

Total (82.1 overs) — 

Fall; 1-34 2-flSl 3-158, 4-172. 5-W. $■ 
229 7-235. 8-235 9-Wd 
Sowftng: Cork 26-7-72-5; DeFrettas 
251-351-3; Aidnsd 17-4-42-1; Dean 12- 
>44-1 

DERBYSHIRE ~ First Innings 

rf J Slater not out -9 

\S Roans cBnmsonb Ormond — o 

‘ A Tweato not out — -2 

Loras (b2. w0J ... — ... 8 

otal (tor 1, 5 overs) . —19 

■■aO; 1-14 


brought his tally so for this 
season to 20. 

Betts ended the two most 
stubborn attempts at res stance 
by any of the specialist batsmen 
when he had Usman Afeaal 
caught at first slip and bowled 
Noel Gie off an inside edge. 
Afeaal look 26 overs lo make 25, 
Gie 29 for his 20. He also 
claimed the wicket of Franks, 
caught behind flicking down the 
(eg side, but only after the Eng- 
land under-19 player had prof- 
iled from some wayward 
bawling in the early afternoon. 

No one fared worse during 
this period than Steve Harmi- 
son, whose line gave wicket- 
keeper Martin Speight, a testing 
time. This is a learning season 
for the 19-year-old but having 
taken 20 wickets so for he dear- 
ly knows a thing or two already. 

By the time Betts removed 
Franks, wbo hit 11 fours and 
faced 87 balls after reaching his 
50 in just 47, he bad seen off 

Nottinghamshire's young wick- 
etkeeper. Chris Read, whose 
Championship debut innings 
lasted just three balls, and the 
leg-spinner, Paul Strang. The 
home ride were soon finished, 
owing a almost a quarter of their 
total to the extras column. 

Franks, who opened the 
bowling at a lively dip, soon re- 
moved Jon Lews, but Durham 
made a decent fist of their re- 
ply until Michael Gough and 
Nick Speak were each caught at 
second slip in quick succession. 


Tb tat K J Bamertt M E Cassar, G 
Cork. P A J DeFrettas. t* M Krikken M 
R May. P Aidred. K j Dean. 

Umpires: J W Holder and M J Harris. 

Middlesex v Glamorgan 

LORO’S: Glamorgan (2pts) have 
scored 260 for 5 against Mddhaax 
M- 

MUOoaaxmtotoss 
GLAMORGAN - First Innings 
S P James c Shah b Hewitt ....-.,...79 

TA D Straw tbw b Hewitt .0 

A Date b RampraKash - -38 

Maynard cHewrttb Baser -25 

P A Cottey not out 57 

M JPawelcBrcwn 

b Ramprakash 43 

R D 8 Craft not out -6 

Extras r®6}. — -O 

-total (Tor 5, 9&2 overs) 260 

fell: 1-ft 2-107, 3-137, 4-151 W37- 
lb btt Wtaar Yburis, S 0 Thoma& D 
A Coster, S L Vfetkh 
MIDDLESEX: J L Longer. R A Kettle* 
bmough,*MRRwr5ra«ai.MWGat- 
tirnOA Shah D C Nash TKR town, 
I NBanchett J P Hewitt ARC Ras- 
ar. P C R Tufnel 

Umpires: V A Holder and G i Bwgess. 

Nottinghamshire v Durham 
TOBrr BRIDGE Durham (4pts), «Wi 

SS2SS3SE2S 

(1). 

OutemiHMlon 


a surprise selection for the one- 
dayers, perhaps makes him 
fovourite, with the left-handers 
Butcher and Knight running 
him a dose second. Now 30, 
James is probably just the 
wrong side of the watershed to 
begin a Test career. 

A hard worker, Maddy 
scored heavily on that A tour, 
managed and coached by Gra- 
ham Gooch and Mike Gattiag 
respectively. Less natural than 
the others; Maddy is technical- 
ly sound, something the Hash- 
ing Kmght has problems with - 
his bade foot to a tendency to 
go back bat not across. 

Indeed, only foe prospect of 
blooding a newcomer upon 
what b normally a result pitch, 
will cause concern for the pan- 
el. In which case Butcher, the 


more compact of the left-ban- 
ders, may well find himself 
back at the head of the order. 

Fi ll m g the all-rounderis role 
has been a perennial problem 
since the departure of a certain 
you know who. At Edgbaston, 
the onus wiE be on scam, which 
provides a straight choice be- 
tween Mark Ealham, the Hol- 
lioakes, Dominic Cork and 
Craig White. 

Hollioake junior would be 
the choice of the bold, but 
En glan d’s selectors, like their 
charges, are rarely bold until a 
deficit accrues. Likewise, they 
may fed the choice of Cork, 
whose rehabilitation, after two 
years of injury and domestic 
problems, is not yet complete. 

Hollioake senior will cer- 
tainly take up a portion of the 


discussions, but this is likely to 
concern bis merits as one-day 
ca ptain rather than his suit- 
ability to be England's pivot. 
However, an announcement, 
is not expected until later in die 
summer, by which time Ealham 
may have cemented the place be 
wffl surely be given in front of 
White. 

Finally, providing Angus 
Fraser is happy bowling at first 
chang e, the selectors have to 

pair a new ball bowler vrith Dar- 
ren Gough, now thankfully back 

to his bustling best. 

Before shin splints reduced 
him to one day’s cricket in the 
last fortnight, Gough’s most 
likely partner would have the 

man he shares the new ball with 

for Yorkshire, Chris Silver- 
wood. Now the contest looks to 


be between Dean Headley, 
Andy Caddick and the re-in- 
stated Ed Giddies, taking wick- 
ets for his new county 

Warwickshire. 

Under David Gravenqrs 
chairmanship, all playeis have 
been given a clean slate, and 
Giddie’s 18-month ban, after 

testing positive for cocaine, will 

not be held against him. Nev- 
ertheless, Headley, who bad 
an erratic tour of the 
Caribbean, will probably prevail, 
something not likely to be ex- 
tended to Andy Caddick, the 
most disappointing of Eng- 
land’s bowlers on tour. 

Only one spinner will be in- 
cluded, though another will be 
drafted in should the pitch look 
as if it will respond to spin (un- 
likely). When Atherton was 


captain, Phfl TUfaell was the 
spinner of choice, a position « 
is almost certain to relinqojf 

tofoeoff-«pinnerRobertOrofo 
whose drift dearly trouWed the 

South Africans during the one- 
dayers. 

Ian Salisbury, having spent 

a winter in Sydney with Shane 

Wame’s spin doctors, « anoth- 
er getting some good P 1 ^ 
But while it is true that South 
Africa struggle against high 

quality wrist spin, Sahsbury is no 

Wane. In other words, until the 
selectors have irrefutable proof 
of his newly acquired miserli- 
ness, they are unlikely to pit him 
against a side who begrodge 
their opponents every single 
run. 


SKSEEKfifflSSfiL 


No 6 and No 11 in all cricket, 
but if he is looking to establish 
himself as an opener, he prob- 
ably still has some way to go to 
fill Morris’s considerable shoes. 
He lasted two balls. The second 
one, from James Hewitt, had 
him leg-before. 

Runs did not exactly come in 
a rush, but Shaw certainly 
missed out. James, who scored 
a double hundred last week, 
appeared to be well on the way 
to another three-figure inning s. 
He had been quietly motoring 
along for more than two and 
three-quarter patient hours, 
during which time he had 
helped himself to a dozen 
boundaries, when he allowed 
himself one moment of careless 
driving and was snapped up at 
backward point for 79. 

He had at least shared in a 
century stand for the second 
wicket with Adrian Dale, that 
partnership being terminated 
shortly before lunch. James de- 
parted about half an hour after 
the interval and his captain 
Matthew Maynard, back after 
a month on the sidelines, did not 
last much longer, an injudicious 
hook at the 50th ball of his in- 
nings resulting in a caicbm long 
leg and a wicket for Angus 
Fraser. 

Suddenly no one on the 
Glamorgan side looked as If 
they could stick around. Mor- 
ris must have been spinning on 
his office chair at the profligacy 
of it alL Thankfully, Michael 
PbweU (43), carefully shep- 
herded by Tony Cottey, did 
what his elders and betters 
should have done and got his 
head down. He and Coney bad 
put on 86 for the fifth wicket 
when Powell went. Cottey, 
though, stayed, reaching his 
fifty after almost three hours of 
application. He at least demon- 
strated that the spirit of Morris 
has not completely disappeared 
9 Stephen Fleming, the New 
Zealand captain, scored bis 
second Test century io put his 
team in command at 260 for 3 
in their second innings on the 
third day of the firs Test against 
Sri Lanka in Colombo. Fleming 
was unbeaten at 106 at the 
close, with Craig McMillan on 
64 and his side 280 ahead after 
(he hosts' first innings finished 
285 all out in the first session 
yesterday. 


NOTTINGKAMSHBIE - first Innings 
M P Dcwinan c Speak b Harmson 13 

R T Roberson b WdOd 0 

U Afraal c Ooteigwocd £> Setts .....25 

G ? Archer b fester ...11 

NAGtebBetts 2D 

C M Totey tow b Foster 

P J Franks c Spe*£« b 8ens .66 

fC MWflearf tew b Beta . .0 

*P A Strang c and t Betts 13 

M N Bowen not out .... .... _.9 

A R Oram c Spagtt b Wood ...i 

Extras (ba *0. w2Q flbH .46 

Total (6ft3 oma)-* 211 

felt 1-5 2-24. 364, 465 565 6-179. 
7-17R 8-195 9-206 
BowfMfi: Baits 21-7-59-5; Wood 163- 
5-50-2. Harmson 16-5-57-1; fester 9- 
4-26-2; Phteps 4-0-7-0 

DURHAM - Rrat Innings 

J J B Lewis tew b Franks - 15 

M A Gough nci OJt :...-23 

N J Speak net out 13 

Earn (b2, W3) 4 

Tobd (fori, 21 J3o\r*ra) 55 

FaB: 1-23 

To bat “D C Boon. P D Cote 
tMP Spaeht MJ fester, NCI 
M m Betts J Wtood S J Hamxsen 
Umpires: J H Hampshire and P WBey: 

Surrey v Kent 

THE OVAL: Sore? (2pt») turn scored 
297 tor 8 against Kent (3). 

Surrey won ted£ 

SURREY -First Innings 

M A Buteher c S&refi b Hooper 51 

A J Stewart c Hooper b Pa»l 86 

G P Thorpe e Pawl b Hooper — 2B 



Gary Kirsten of South Africa, drives Jonathon Lewis through the covers at Gloucester yesterday 


Phonograph: Ben Radford/Allsport 


‘Captain Chaos’ claims century 


By Derek Pringle 

at Bristol 

Gloucestershire v South Africa 

FAMOUS for their thorough- 
ness, South Africa set about 
preparing for England, both on 
and off the field. But if a cen- 
tury by the acting-captain Gary 
Kirsten kept the viewing pub- 
lic on semi-alert in their seats, 
Hansie Cronje, taking a rare 
game off, settled back to watch 
videos of the England team. 

Kirsten’s batting is dearly a 
lot better than his navigating. 
Due to practice in Bristol the 
day before this match, Kirsten, 
unsure of the route, relied on 


Allan Donald instead. Despite 
10-years experience of the 
county circuit with Warwick- 
shire, the pair promptly lost 
their way and were late. 

Mishaps apparently befall 
Kirsten regularly, and he is nick- 
named “Captain Chaos" by his 
team-mates, the moniker ap- 
parently being coined after his 
first Test in charge (the one 
against ftjdstan that was delayed 
after two of their players were 
allegedly mugged in a brothel). 

But if that proved hectic, 
Kirsten looked for more serene 
yesterday than he did during the 
one-day series, where he made 
23 runs in three matches. Mind 
you, with Courtney Wtisfa absent. 


and with Mike Smith not swing- 
ing the ball, there was little to ruf- 
fle feathers. let alone remove 
them from the tourists caps, un- 
til the off-spinner Martin Ball 
weighed in with three wickets. 

Yet while Kirsten went about 
compiling the 24th first-dass 
century of his career, the first 
by a South African on this 
ground since 1907, Glouces- 
tershire had their successes. 
Coming on first change, the 
skipper Marie Alleyne removed 
both Gerhardus Liebenberg 
and Jacques Kallis, both bats- 
men edging behind. 

With Kirsten coming into 
runs, die only other dilemma 
was which two from Jonty 


Rhodes. Brian McMillan and 
Lance Klusener, will play in the 
Test next week. At the outset of 
the tour it looked like being a 
battie between Rhodes and 
McMillan, with Klusener a cer- 
tainty as first change bowler. 
Now, following a pounding in 
the one-dayers, Klusener’s 
place is not so definite. 

If runs count for anything 
these days, Rhodes after a slick 
59 is leading the race. Coming 
in at No 5, he drove and hooked 
with certainty, something 
McMillan never matched in a 
scratchy knock that had lasted 
42 minutes and produced just 
three runs before he mis-pulled 
Ball to square leg. Later. 


Klusener threw his hat into the 
ring with an unbeaten 33 as he 
and Nan tie Hayward added 72 
for the eighth wicket. 

As captain, Cronje, an 
earnest sort of fellow, would no 
doubt have been satisfied with 
proceedings on the field. With 
both Allan Donald and Shaun 
Pollock also resting, his side 
were efficient without being 
awesome, that is their wiry. 

Should England want to 
confuse their methodical prepa- 
rations, then the first step is to 
pick 11 players who have nev- 
er appeared on telly. In an age 
of satellite TV that would be a 
challenge for foe most dedicated 
armchair selector. 


Batsmen lack application on ‘interesting’ pitch 


By Mike Carey 

at Chest e'lle'd 


Derbyshire v Leicest e rshire 

THEY are celebrating 100 years 
of cricket here at the pic- 
turesque Queen's Park Ground. 
Among the anecdotes about 
Cliff Gladwin, Les Jackson and 
company at last night's banquet, 
everyone would have agreed that 
this is invariably an interesting 
pitch lo bowl on first thing. 
Darren Maddy now knows 


that to be true. Needing to ploy 
an innings to rubber-stamp his 
selection for next week’s first 
Test, the Leicestershire opener 
met a good ball from Phillip De- 
Frcitas which bounced and left 
him to have him caught at slip. 

Though it all happened 
under foe scruiiny of the Eng- 
land coach, David Lloyd, 
Maddy surety need not be un- 
duly pessimistic: even in a stay 
of only 10 overs there was 
ample evidence of his compo- 
sure and immaculate technique. 


Dominic Cork, whose return 
to form and fitness Lloyd would 
have been monitoring, but 
nothing more, had a belter day. 
Though struggling early on, he 
found some rhythm later and his 
five-wicket haul was his finsi in 
the championship since 1995. 

His aggressive, whole- 
hearted approach typified all 
Derbyshire's bowling in condi- 
tions where the old ball still 
bounced and moved around. 
Even so. Leicestershire will rue 
the lack of application that cost 


them their last seven wickets for 
only 74 runs. 

AD seemed serene when they 
lunched at 131 for 2. The left- 
handed lain Sutcliffe demon- 
strated some of his qualities, 
especially his strength off bis 
legs; a hundred seemed there for 
foe taking when, gratifying^, he 
walked for what must have been 
a veiy thin edge off Paul Aidred. 

After that, only Aftab Habib 
got established or seemed to 
want to, and he survived a dif- 
ficult one-handed chance to 


•A J HrfSaaka b Hooper 32 SUSSEX' W Q Khan C J Adams, M T 

A D Brown b Hooper n E Peirce. *M G Bevan. J R Carpenter, 

B C Hofloato c end b Hooper ..4 K Newell, tS Humphries, A A Kfian, R 

t J N Batty c ftferan b Hooper .33 j Kirttey J O Lewry, M A Robinson. 

ID K Safctxjry n<* out _...40 Umpires: A A Jones and G Sharp 

Saqlate Mushteq tow b Headley ...~.9 

Extras (b7. ba)....- -..16 Vodaphone Challenge 

‘totai(tor8, f 025 overs) ^ , 

FtJh 1-142, 2-142. S- 193, 4-te3, 5*205. FMdayallour, mdudss Sunday ptey; 
6-212. 7-204, 8-296. rt.0 today 

to bat: M P BtekntA 

kent DPRitoriRWT Key, THYfcrd, Gloucestershire v SA 

V nSS Br -i f A»^K i uS m BRISTOL South Africa have eeored 

Umpire* B Dudeston and R fefener. So«ft Aftfca eon toss 

SOUTH AFRICA - Brat tarings 

Worcestershire v Stis«mx G FJLtobenberg c Bafl b AJteyne .22 
yrorasras nu-B vb ussex . c c Ateyne b BaiZ-.iffi 

WOk^ t la c W racrari e .«taa ft*t) j H Kata c WSSams b ABeyns 7 

hevi scored 32 1 for 6 against Sus- D J Crikan b Brito 2D 

“*P1- JN Rhodes st WIBamsb Bel 

WorcestarthrrB von toss B M McWhn c Hanoock b Bat — .L3 

WORCESTERSHIRE - Fbat Innings tUVBoitttarcMaemBan 

WPC Weston c Adams b Lswy ._14 b Aleyne ... — H 

V S Soterto e Hunptiies b Kkttey 2B L Klusener not out tl 

G A Hdt c Adams b Rcfcreun w M Hayward not out -20 

G R Haynes c Adams b Lmry ....-20 Extra* (ba nb® 3 

”T m Moody c Adams bKrtfey .. ..48 total (tor 7, M3 oven)— 

D ALsatherdatec A AKhan FaB: 1-48. 2-72. 3- TO, 4-208, 5-226,6- 

b Bevan .39 ZS7-265 

TS J Rhodes nor out — ...,-J8 Th bat P Ft Adams, M NtinL 

g R ta rapw nor ora - .o Gloucestershire: thC Hancock, 

vjf Gl Macmean, DRHewgoT, *MWAF 

teyrifl, M GN Windows RJ Curette, M 
feB: 1*32. 2-73, 3*134, 4-224. 5-255 6- CJBaJLJ Lewis, tfl C J WBans, J M 
295 _ M Araris. A M Smh 

totarcRKBngNorth, Pd Newport, A Umpires: KJ Lyons and NT flews. 


Other match Now Zealand won toss 

first day of tom; 1130 today N gV2EA iAWp -Brat innings 305 (S 

P Fleming 75 A C Parora 67; M Mura- 
Oxford University v ltharar 
Yorkshire s* 1 lanka - Rrat Innings 

THE PARKS: Oxford UriversHy have SI tor 7) 

scored 253 tor 7 against Yorkshire G f WWowrainghe tow VBttori....57 

OdwdUniwxsIty won toss ■» 

OXFOR D UNIVERSITY - First M Bemdanfnoi i";; ”11 ! 2 

JAk^toSns C Sdebottom gras O ta n ta) 

D R Lockhart r tSSfh ^285 

•J A GFritan^oWnghan ^ 

B W Byrne b Hamilton 10 

C G R Ughtfoot b Vauriian A WCT1/TC .. 

R Gartand c Wood b reughan 25 NtwztALAND -Second Inmng 

J A Cteughton c White b wtighan .45 J^ b ?L Bancfarafl 0te -. -T.,.11 

O J Eeeflo not out 67 M j Home c Ranaustga 

tJ P B Barnes not out 5 B □, b NteaUheran .....35 

Extras (b7, nb4) ^„.„,11 rp. l l F S!™g mt out to 

Total (tor 7, 91.4 overs) .253 " J c katewitharana 

WL‘1-37.2-4a3ffil4«.5-118.B-195 C O -34 

to bet; DP Mather. S H Khaa ^ K 

YOracSHlf® AMcGah MPtoughan, p^,. JT 

Wood. C White. ShreJinU 3 - 1 ®? 

tCAChapron.GMHamtaiRJSkte- SmI^^ JratBiCLCalm ^C2Hte- 
bottom MJ Hoggard, R 0 Stamp. ^OLVattoapj Wiseman. SBDoul 
Umpires: NGCowtey and R A WWta 7-0-21 -(V 

First Test 

Srf Lanka v New Zealand. 39-0; Jsyasurtya 5-0^1 1 3 ^ 90 

COLOMBO: New Zsriand,wlflisavsn (Sn Lante) and 

sectmtf-InRtags wickets standing, REKoertz8n { SA 5- ' 

•re 280 runs ahead of Sri Lanka. 


foe wicketkeeper off DeFreitas 
at 27. He was left high and dry 
with an unbeaten 39 after Cork, 
helped by three leg-before de- 
ciskms, took 5 for 32 in 16 ovens. 

The Derbyshire openers, 
Michael Slater and Adrian 
Rollins, found themselves ex- 
ploring various edges against tbe 
new ball. The ball passed the 
outside edge more than once 
before Rollins dollied the ball 
up towards mid-wicket where 
Matthew Brimson held a spec- 
tacular, one-handed catch. 


Tomorrow's fixtures 
axa league 
(One day; 2 j09 

ILFORD: Essex v Northamptonst**, 
TAUNTON: Somerset v Warwickshire. 

Minor Counties 
Championship 

(Two days; up) 

READING CC: Berkshire v Wales. 
ASKHAM: Cumberland v Hertford- 
shire. 

KINGTON: Herefordshire v Dorset; 
BOURNE: LjrcoinshtevSiaffonishtoi 
JESMOND: Northumberland v Buck- 
Jngtamsftre ■ 

TELFORD (St Ganges): Shrapaittrav 
Oxfordshire 

MCC Trophy 
One day. 113 m ' 

BRISTOL (JNfVBtSrrY: GfouceMer- 
snrev Devon, - 

CANTERBURY Ksnt v Sussex. - 

BEDFORD TOWN CC: Bedfadshke v 
SLBTey. - 

COrsham CC; watstira V Wstsa a- 
shire. 

DEn by CC: Derbyshire v Cheshire. 
RGS COLCHESTER: Essex v Canv 
bndgeaHm. 

LAKEtfriAM: Norfolk v Northampton- 
shire 
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Woodward’s red face 


Rugby Union 


By Andrew Bakfoek 

THE England coach, Clive 
Woodward, introduced his ma- 
ligned louring learn 10 Australia 
yesterday and admitted he was 
“embarrassed" by it. 

As young captain Matt Daw- 
son called for some respect for 
the 37-man squad containing 20 
uncapped players. Woodward 
said he was as upset as the Aus- 
tralian authorities about the 
withdrawal of mam- top names. 

Dick McGruther and John 
O’Neill, both leading figures in 
the game Down Under, haw 
continually criticised the Rug- 
hy Football Union for allowing 
players to withdraw from the 
tour, despite being fit enough 
to play for their dub sides. 

“I'm as wild as he (0*Nei!ff 
is,” said Woodward, whose side 
face the Whliabies in Brisbane 
nest Saturday. **We’ve learnt a 
massive lesson out of this. 1 can't 
speak on behalf of the RFU, but 
I’m pretty embarrassed about 


the situation. As the national 
coach you would like to think 
that for a Test mulch you would 
he picking players without wor- 
rying about major problems 
with the game in England. 

_ “This is, I like to think, a cul- 
mination of circumstances and 
a one-off. I don’t think it will 
happen again.” 

Dawson, who inherited the 
captaincy from the mod notable 
absentee. Lawrence Dallaglio. 
was upbeat about his squad. 
“The only thing they lad; is ex- 
perience and there’s only one 
way to gel that,” he said. 

The absence of players of the 
calibre of Dallaglio. Martin 
Johnson, Neil Back, Jeremy 
Guscott. Kyran Bracken and 
Mike Catt is reflected by ad- 
vance ticket sales, currently 
struggling to reach 20.0(10 for 
the Test in Suncnrp Stadium. 

Woodward, while enthusing 
about his rookie squad, gave 
vent to feelings of obvious 
frustration that England will be 
taking on three heavyweights of 
world rugby — Australia, New 


The thrills 
and spills of 
the right cast 


A FEW Saturdays ago 1 went 
to Syon Park in Brentford. It 
was a very hot day. with 
sedges skittering across the 
surface of the lake and caus- 
ing a commotion, like bored 
teenagers in a shopping mall 
and chironotnid buzzers and 
alder-flies flying in and out of 
the sun. Hie lake at SP is rib- 
bon shaped, so looks very like 
a river - it is an extremely 
pretty, if expensive, place to 
fish (an evening ticket with a 
two fish bag, is £18). 

When I started fishing a 
couple of years ago, my over- 
head casting was surprising- 
ly good. Then I learn to roll 
cast and single and double 
Spey cast, which is ^pretty 
swanky let me tell you and es- 
sential for most types of 
salmon fishing. Although the 
roll casting and Spey casting 
arc still good, the overhead 
casting bad been causing me 
problems for some months 
now - the line wasn’t going 
down straight but rather in a 
great lingu ini-type arrange- 
ment. It was like the more I 
learned about it the worse I 
got - and good casting is all 
about being relaxed. So after 
five minutes of bad casting. 
I decided to give up fishing 
altogether. I packed up my 
rod and lay on one of the 
benches that are scattered 
along the bank and thought 
of what I would do if I didn’t 
fish and what new use I could 
put my fis hing vest to. 

I read ‘Hie Windknot’ 
the Albuiy Estate (managers 
of Syon Bark fishery) newslet- 
ter. It told me that you can 
tell if a fish is dead or not by 
his eyes. This is not as obvi- 
ous as you may think because 
sometimes' having been 
bashed about the head, the 
fish is rather still, but not yet 
dead. But if the eye® look 
down, the fish is still alive, if 
they are flat, i.e. looking 
straight oat, then it is dead 
I read on and discovered 
that die heaviest rainbow 
caught last year at Syon Park, 
weighed IfflbsL I called Pete 
who was further up the bank, 
on his mobile. “Put on a 
Cats Whskenr or Damsel 
nymph,” I advised - as lots of 
folk seemed to have caught 
something on that Pete was 
not that interested, having 
just netted a two-and-a-half 
pounder, caught with a 
Bloodworm. What did I care. 

I was no longer a fisherman. 

But the sun was shining, 
the sedges were still creating 
chads and the birds were 
chatting. Out of the corner of 
my sulky eye I saw a magnif- 
icent trout rise to just below 
the surface, turn, and dive. I 
walked slowly across the cute 
bridge that strides the lake 
and moved to right near the 
entrance of the fishery. 
“Look,” said Pete, “you’re 
just not waiting long enough 
on your back casL And 
you’ve bad the wind against 
yon. ’Ey again.” So I tried, 
and fried and suddenly it all 
came together in one glori- 
ous snappy, waited just long 
enough., swooshy S-shaped 



FISHING 

BY 

ANNALISA 

BARBIERI 


presentation. I changed my 
- Olive Damsel -nymph with its 
bulgy eyes for a Goldhead 
Pheasant Thil nymph and 
was just hiring the line off the 
water when the line tight- 
ened. It was a fish, and de- 
spite what everyone says in 
these circumstances, he really 
was not small. Unfortunate- 
ly, I got over excited and 
made the classic and very stu- 
pid mistake of not giving the 
fish any slack at all, and the 
line broke. 

1 cast again immediately. 
That fish was mine. Where 
the line entered the water it 
made a slight curl which 
made a good sight marker. 
The curl straightened out. to- 
wards the depths of the lake, 
yet I wasn’t touching the 
line. Id the belly of the lake, 
a rainbow was tasting my 
fly. I struck and sure enough 
another fish was on. He was 
a respectable size (the aver- 
age is two and a half pounds 
at Syon), two pounds, bnt he 
fought like a warrior fish 
and the playing in was very 

enjoyable. By the time he was 
netted, 1 was shaking aB over. 
Who needs drugs? 

By this time the sun 
looked like' a giant orange 
Alka Seltzer that had just 
started to fizz, and dusk was 
upon us. The wind changed 
again so i swopped banks and 
moments later the line jerked 
once more and I went to 
strike. But although I was 
drawing in line and there was 
obviously something there, it 
wasn't connecting. Suddenly 
a baby perch landed at my 
feet, the size 12 hook nearly 
bigger than he. I saw him 
safely back into the water. 

The day at Syon Park 
ended with me catching no 
more fish- Pete (who had 
caught two) had to drag me 
off the bank al 9.30pm. I can’t 
wait to go again. 

A new try-low came into effect 
on 1 Apiit It is now Mega! to 
use keepnets and landing nets 
made of knotted mesh or 
meshes of metallic material, 
and to keep more than one fish 
in a keepnet at any one time. 
The first lime you could get off . 
with a caution from the baUff 
but H is entirely possible that 
you could be prosecuted and 
toed so change those nets' 
Orris (01 71 494 2660 ) are of- 
fering 25 per cent off any of 
their new knotless nets if you 
lying in your old one. 


Zealand and South Africa - 
with nowhere near a full- 
strength side. 

“1 wish players were con- 
tracted lu the RFU. rather than 
rheir clubs.” Woodward said, as 
England completed a gym ses- 
sion following a 22-hour flight 
from London. “There are guys 
hack home who are genuinely 
worn out, given Iasi summer's 
Lions tour, then a long season 
of club rugby and injuries just 
got worse and worse. 

“Next season, I will certain- 
ly be pushing behind the scenes 
for players to piny the right 
number of games. If they don’t, 
then they won’t be in the Eng- 
land party.” 

Whether Woodward can 
persuade the dubs to rest their 
prize assets at crucial times for 
the national cause wilt remain 
a contentious issue, but with 
England's World Cup campaign 
just 17 months away from kick- 
off, he dearly intends to start 
flexing the muscles his high- 
profile post can warrant. 

The lest team, complete with 


their four new caps, begin serious 
preparations today, and Wood- 
ward promises that no effort will 
be spared: “We’ve got a week to 
gel it together,” he said. “'W: are 
underdogs, but I wouldn’t have 
come here if I didn't think wc 
could win the Test-” 

Dawson, the Northampton 
and Lions scrum-half, present- 
ing tun articulate, confident im- 
age during his first press 
conference on lour, added: 
“This is going to be a massive 
trip for a lot of people. I know 
that the J 6 uncapped playeis out 
here want to gain Test honours. 

“W: will pby in an unleashed 
manner and 1 believe we can 
cause Australia problems. There 
is pace in the bocks and strength 
and power up front." 

• Dion O’Cuinncagain, the 
South African-born Sale No 8, 
will win his first Ireland cap at 
btindsidc flanker in the opening 
tour game against Boland in 
Cape Tbwn today. Left wing 
Dennis Hickic has recovered 
from a stomach bug and Ireland 
will field a near full strength side. 


Sometimes 

IT’S EASIER 
TO TALK 
TO SOMEONE 
YOU 

DONT LIKE. 



England coach CCve Woodward (right) and captain Matt Dawson fece the press in Brisbane yesterday Photograph: Reuters 


If you tell your 
girlfriend, 
will she think 
less of you? 
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When you have a problem, ft’s the most 
natural thing in the world to want to talk it 
through with someone. 

Sometimes, though, this creates another 
problem: who’s die best person to confide in? 

An obvious choice would be a dose friend. 
But let’s face it, we don’t always choose our 
friends for their amazing powers of tact, diplo- 
macy and discretion, "Tell one person, and you 
may end up telling the world. 

You may be lucky enough to be able to talk to 
someone in your family. Then again, you may be one 
of the large number of people who find talking to 
your nearest and dearest agonisingly embarrassing. 

A girlfriend or boyfriend? If you can, great. 
But sometimes we don’t want to expose our 
weaknesses to those who fancy us. 

And sometimes your relationship is the very 
problem you want to discuss. 


That’s where The Samaritans can be useful. 
We’re more discreet than your best mate, 
we’ll listen as carefully as your girlfriend or 
boyfriend, and we’re as sympathetic as your 
family. We’re also non- judgemental, unshockable, 
and extremely experienced: 

Our national number is 0245 90 90 90, and 
you can e-mail us on jo@samaritans.org or visit 
our homepage at www.samaritans.org. We’re 
available 24 hours a day, every day of the year. 

And you don’t have to be climbing up the 
walls before you call us — any land of problem, big 
or small, is a good enough reason to pick up the 
phone. 

Call now. You’ll find we’re remarkably easy 


to talk to. 


The Samaritans 
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26/WORLD CUP FOOTBALL 


Dark days and humble pie in 





... m » 


In the first of a series 


looking back at England’s 
performances in the 
World Cup finals, 

Ken Jones talked to Eddie 
Baily about the year that 
shattered England’s 
assumptions of superiority 






E DDIE BAILY heard of 
his selection for the 1950 
World Cup in Brazil 
when touring Switzerland with 
Ibttenham Hotspur. So borne 
for intense preparation? “You 
must be bloody joking, 7 ’ Baily 
recalled. 

Along with goalkeeper Ted 
Ditcbbum, Alf Ramsey and 
Bill Nicholson, one of four 
Spurs players in England’s 
squad, Baily was told to report 
daily for training at the Dulwich 
Hamlet football ground in 
south-east London. “Not many 
footballers owned cars in those 

days," he said, “but Ted had this 

old American job, a Cadillac I 
think it was, and he drove us 
over there every morning." 

Inside left in a Tottenham 
team that had won the cham- 
pionship of the Second Division 
by 12 points, and would win the 
championship itself the follow- 
ing season, Baily was about to 
takg part in an event that no 
British player had experienced. 

It was the first timea British 
iMm had entered the World 
Cup, all four of the associations 
having returned to football’s 
world governing body, Fife, in 
1946 after an absence of nearly 
20 years. The British Champi- 
onship was designated a qualify- 
ing group but childishly Scotland 
chose not to compete after a nar- 
row loss to England at Hampden 

Park left them in second place, 
even turning down a subsequent 
invitation when several coun- 
tries withdrew. 

So England travelled alone. 
The party that left London in ear- 
ly June included the usual blaz- 
ered officials but, pathetically, no 
doctor. “It was typical” Baity 


added “There we were going off 
to a strange country about whteb 
we knew very little and there 
wasn't anyone we could turn to 
if we were sick or injured Back- 
ward wasn’t the word for ft." 

Only a grudging last-minute 
decision by the selectors added 
England's greatest footballer, 
Stanley Matthews, to the squad, 
after he had been sent to Cana- 
da with an FA touring party. 

frfrwt damag ing, though, was 
the loss of NeD Franklin. An au- 
tomatic choice for five years, the 
gifted Stoke City centre-half 
gave his wife’s pregnancy as an 



Baity: “Ridiculous’ selectors 


excuse for missing the World 
Cup, but it concealed a sensa- 
tional defection to Colombia, 
who were then outside Fife’s ju- 
risdiction. 

Franklin's move caused many 
in England's squad to .question 
their working conditions; an in- 
iquitous r^ainer and transfer sys- 
tem, a paltry maxinnira wage and 
minimal bonuses. “We were sup- 
posed to think ourselves lucky,” 
Baity said, “lucky to have a life 


in football and to be going off on 
this great adventure.” 

It began with a 31-hour pro- 
pellered flight to Rio that in- 
cluded refuelling stops at 
Lisbon, Dakar and Recife. “On 
and on until we were all knack- 
ered," Baity added. “Alf (Ram- 
sey) had been to Brazil as a 
Southampton player but he 
hadn't seen a lot of the coun- 
try. We didn’t know what peo- 
ple in South America looked 
like, whether they were small or 
tall or of a different colour.” 

The England party were 
talented enough to be rated 
favourites alongside Brazil but, 
absurdty, tharfirst-evermanagpr, 
Whiter Winterbottom, was sub- 
ordinate to a panel of selectors 
who had no playing experience. 
“Walter had very little chance of 
putting out the team he wanted,” 
Baity said. “It was ridiculous.” 

A vast new stadium, Mara- 
cana, was still under construction 
when the party arrived “Cranes 
everywhere," Baity remembers 
along with the novelty of reach- 
ing the pitch from an under- 
ground tunnel and oxygen in the 

d ressing- rooms. From their ho- 
tel windows on Copacabana 
beach the England players 
looked out on a different world 

Despite the problems that 
beset Winterbottom, goals by 
Stan Mortensen and Wilf Man- 
nion brought England a 2-0 
victory in their opening match 
against Chile. With the United 
States and Spain the other 
teams in their group (the 1950 
World Cup was played on a 
league basis), England could feel 
confident of finishing top and 
q ualify ing for the final four. 

England 's match against the 


USA took them to Belo Hori- 
zonte. They found a cramped, 
rutted and stony pitch. “The 
worst Fd seen since my school- 
days,” Baity said. “The dressing- 
zoom came as a shock too, 
bleedm’ bare bulbs and, would 
you believe, rats. Still ft was onty 
the Yanks. No problem.” 

Against the wishes of Win- 
terbottom, who wanted to rest 
some of his players before play- 
ing Spain, the selectors sent out 
the team that defeated Chile. 

Still waiting for his first cap, 
Baity watched the game sitting 
alongside Matthews. “It didn’t 

seem to matter vety much when 

the Americans went a goal up, 
just a matter of time before the 
roof came in on them, but the 
further it went the more you 
sensed a disaster. I've forgotten 
how many times we should 
have scored but we didn’t.” 

When the score was flashed 
to newspaper offices in London 
it was assumed to be a printing 
error. Surely 10-1 to England! 
“We could still quality but the 
bottom had dropped out of 
things,” Baity said. 

Changes were made, prob- 
ably by the FA’s senior com- 
mittee member, Arthur 
Drewry. Matthews made a be- 
lated return to the team and 
Baity was given his first cap. “I 

didn’t do badly,” he said, “but 

Spain beat us 1-0 to put us oul” 

Looking at the squad he had 
joined. Baity found it hard to be- 
lieve. Matthews, Tbm Finney, 
Mannkm, Jackie Mflbum, Ram- 
sey, Billy Wright, Mortensen, 
Bert Williams. E n g l an d, for so 
long convinced there was no 
more powerful football nation, 
had been found out 
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Eddie Baity rises to the challenge during his Tottenham heyday 


Photograph: Allsport/Huhxm Getty 


game made 
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WORLD CUP M 

10*54 Switzerland / JEdiC&fii 


POOL 4 


England 4 Belgium 4 (aet) _ 
England 2 Switzerland 0 _ 

QUARTER-FINALS 

W Germany 2 Yugoslavia 0 

Austria 7 Switzerland 5 


Uruguay 4 EngbmoT^^^ 
Hungary 4 Brazil 2 

SEMI-FINALS 

W Germany 6 Austria I 

Hungary 4 -Uruguay 2 

FINAL 

W Germany 3 Hungary 2 


rT DIDN’T seem fair, some said 
facetiously, that England should 
have to face Hungary again just 
six months after a 6-3 thump- 
ing at Wembley and just before 
the 1954 World Cup finals. 
-They were a bit special” Tbm 
Finney chuckled. 

Now Sir Tom, the gifted 
winger Bill Shankty described as 
“gizzty strong” missed the 
Wembley slaughter through in- 
jury but he was back for the re- 
turn in Budapest. Another rout, 
this time 7-1, the England man- 
ager, Walter WinteiboUom, in 
head-holding despair on the 
touchline. “Didn’t do much for 
our confidence I can tell you, 
Finney, now 76, added. 

Finney can laugh about n 
now but he remembers the 
gloom in England’s dressing- 
room. He remembers, too. what 
one of England's selectors (it 
would be another nine years be- 
fore Alf Ramsey took away their 
ludicrous power) said solemnly 


Ken Jones talked to 
Tom Rnney about a 
campaign weakened 
before rt had started 
by two demoralising 
defeats to Hungary 


before the match — “the Hun- 
garians are very worried about 
you. Remember they have not 
seen half our players, and they 
don’t fancy their chances." 

Finney caught Ivor Broadis’s 
wink and heard him whisper, 
“Who does he think he’s lad- 
ding. If the Hungarians are 
worrying, what about us?” 

Hungary, the 1952 Olympic 
champions and now World Cup 
favourites, the team of Ferenc 
Puskas, Nandor Hkkgjatti, Josef 
Boscik and Sandor Koscis, 

ripped England apart, gtying the 


best exhibition of teamwork 
Finney had ever seen. “We 
Gouldn't live with them,” be said. 

Coming on top of a 1-0 de- 
feat by Yugoslavia in Belgrade 
that could easily have been 
much worse, Hungary's superi- 
ority triggered off suggestions 
that England should do the 
deoenl thing and withdraw from 
the finals in Switzerland. 

After all nothing much had 
come from the 1950 d£b&de or 
the loss of England's unbeaten 
home record. In a tradition- 
bound Football League the 
ihmkmg remained sta gnan t- “Put 
the Hungarians in our game, 
week in, week out, and. I'm 
telling you, it would be a differ- 
ent story," core manager sneered. 

Finney had returned from ser- 
vice in Italy daring the Second 
World TOir to figure brilliantly in 
a powerful England team. “I 
think if the first post-war World 
Cup had come a couple of years 
sooner we would have been in 




*1 think if the first 
post-war World 
Cup had come a 
couple of years 
sooner we would 
have been in with a 
real chance. 


Unfortunately it 
came a little late for 
some of our players’ 


Tom Finney shows the style that made him a legend In British football 


Photograph: Allsport/Hulton Getty 


with a real chance,”' he said. “Un- 
fortunately it tame a little too late 
for players like Raich Carter, 
Tommy Lawton, Frank Swift 
and George Hardwick who 
would have been outstanding in 
any company.” 

If wary of the Football Asso- 
ciation's stern secretary, Stanley 
Rous (later to be knighted and 
made Fife president), and mind- 
ful of Wmtertw Item's problems, 
senior football writers of the day 
question England's approach to 
international footbalL 

Finney held them blame- 
less. “The players and the press 
got on pretty well in those days, 
much better than they appear to 
do now, and we could under- 


stand the criticism. Wilier Win- 
terbottom put in a lot of hard 
work and knew as much about 
international football as anyone, 
but we weren’t going anywhere.” 

Opportunities for 'Winter- 
bottom to work with bis players 
were scarce, training get-to- 
gethers unheard of. “There was 
nothing like the amount of in- 
ternationals we have now," 
Finney said. England played just 
once between the defeats by 
Hungary, a 4-2 victory over Scot- 
land at Hampden Park. “Most of 

our matches at that time were 
against the other home coun- 
tries," Finney added, “so we 
didn’t often come up against dif- 
ferent ways of playing." 


Fife kept to a mini-league 
system for the 1954 finals but 
could not resist a little tinker- 
ing. Tiro teams in each group 
were seeded and would play 
onty the two non-seeds. 

England began their pro- 
gramme with a draw against 
Belgium in Basle. Level 3-3 at 
the end of ordinary time, they 
drew 4-4, a result which meant 
that their goalkeeper Gil Mer- 
rick had given away 20 goals in 
five matches. “It wasn’t fair to 
make Gil entirely responsible,” 
Finney said, “but people were 
looking for scapegoats and he 
was an easy target We just 
didn't defend very well." 

At least England had showed 


enough sense to include Stanley 
Matthews. And for the next 
match, against Switzerland in 
Berne, they at last found them- 
selves a centre-half. Although 
Billy Wright had become estab- 
lished as one of the leading fig- 
ures in English football captain 
of Wolverhampton Vi&ndlerers 
and the national team, he was 
only an average wing-half. 

Syd Owen, the latest to be 
tried as a replacement for the ir- 
replaceable Franklin, bad been 
through such a torrid time that 
Winterbottom had to find a 
centre-half from the men he had 
available. Influenced by the 
spring that enabled Wright, who 
was only 5ft 8in, to outjump 


much taller forwards. Winter- 
bottom turned to his captain. 
“BQty went on to be ohe of the 
best in the position,” Finney 
said. “For such a shortish chap 
he was veiy good in the airgnd . 
not many got the better of nim . 
on the ground.” .... , .. 

Defeating Switzerland !2-0, 
England went forward to meet 
Uruguay in the quarter-finals. 
“We played well,” Finney said, 
“but not well enough. Uruguay 
were supply to good for is.” 

Blamed for three of the 
goals, Merrick's international 
career- was oyer. For Finney 
there wonid be another World 
Cup, his third. And another dis- 
appointment. - 
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Pnoland coach at the 1958 World Cup in Sweden, talks about the competition won by Brazil and illuminated by the incomparable Pele 
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Calderwood 

slap happy for 
ultimate test 

Scotland play the United States today in their last friendly before 
the World Cup. Phil Shaw talked to one of their key defenders 


F OOTBALL’S recent 

history is littered with 
post-match punch -ups 
between rival p Layers in the tun- 
nel Leading from pitch to dress- 
ing-room. Colin Glide wood 
does things differently. He slaps 
himself about the face, and he 
does it before a match. 

The practice is intended, 
the Tottenham and Scotland de- 
fender explains, “to get the 
adrenalin pumping and bring 
the game into focus". It is easy, 
however, to imagine how the 
sighi of Calderwood psyching 
himself up might psych out op- 
posing forwards during the 
World Cup finals. 

A model of zen-like calm 
away from the sport, the 33- 
year-old Calderwood will rc-en- 
act his unusual ritual in the 
Robert F Kennedy Stadium 
here today. No matter that the 
fixture against the United States 
is a friendly. It is Scotland's last 
warm-up for France 98, and his 
competitive streak is slipping 
into overdrive. 

A week next Wednesday, 
Craig Brown's team tackle the 
world champions, Brazil, in the 
opening game. For that occasion, 
Calderwood asserts, no self-re- 
specting Scot will need motiva- 
tion: “It’s a fantastic match for 
us. Sampling the atmosphere is 
going to be incredible, though 
we're not going there just to 
make the numbers." 

As one who did not gain his 
first cap until he was 30, having 
spent most of his career in the 
lower divisions with Mansfield 
and Swindon, Calderwood is 
particularly appreciative of his 
opportunity: “I don’t pinch my- 
self about the way it’s gone," he 
says. “It took me such^Joiig- 
rime to get to this level that I 
was ready for it. I wasn’t exact- 
ly an overnight success." 

In a camp brimming with 
Celtic and Rangers fans, it is 
typical of Calderwood’s res- 
olute character that he remains 
loyal to his home-town team, 
Stranraer. Tb the bafflement of 


David Ginola and Jurgen Klins- 
mann, he also insists on keep- 
ing the radio on in Spun:’ coach 
until their score is read out. 

Field Mill, Mansfield, was 
where Cakkrrwood began his ca- 
reer at 17. Thai setting is light 
years removed In scale and 
style from Giants Stadium. New 
Jersey. Yet there he was last Sat- 
urday, facing Colombia in a 2-2 
draw which he regarded as a 
useful rehearsal for another 
South American side. 

“They're not as strong as 
Brazil, but they are comparable 
in terms of technique and the 
ground was similar to the Stadc 

‘The new ruies 
are fine as long 
as refs aren’t 
conned by. 
forwards taking 
theatrical dives 
at the slightest 
contact' 


de France. The pleasing thing 
was that we were stimulated by 
it rather than overawed. We 
should have won. 

“Also, there won’t be as 
many Brazilians there as there 
were Colombians- They made 
up about 90 per cent of the 
crowd. The neutrals may want 
to see Brazil play their football, 
but equally I’m sure a lot of peo- 
ple will back us as underdogs.” 

Last week's referee, an 
American, was asked by the 
, .Scots to. interpret thenew edict 
on tackles from behind as strict- 
ly as officials at the World Cup 
have been ordered to do. 
Calderwood, no slouch when it 
comes 10 ball -winning, was en- 
couraged by the outcome. 

“I thought it went well," he 
says. “As far as I’m aware, the 
rule slates that the challenge 


mustn’t 'endanger an oppo- 
nent'. That’s fine as long as refs 
aren't conned by forwards tak- 
ing theatrical dives at the slight- 
est contact from behind. 

“Players and officials arc 
bound to interpret it different- 
ly and there ’0 probably he a rash 
ol red cards. Bui provided we're 
not diving in, wrapping legs 
around people, it shouldn’t be 
a problem." 

Calderwood anticipates a 
sterner test against the Amer- 
icans. He sees their athleticism 
as similar 10 that of Norway, an- 
other of Scotland's group op- 
ponents in France, and recalls 
a chastening 2-1 defeat by the 
US prior to Euro 9ft. 

“Everyone expected us to 
win, hut they were a decent side 
and they've improved since 
then. They beat Austria 3-0 
away in a friendly, and wc know 
from our qualifying group how 
difficult that was. They've also 
beaten Brazil, even if it wasn’t 
their strongest line-up." 

The US operate an unusual 
5-6-1 formation. “That can be 
difficult for defenders,” Calder- 
wood admits, “though I can't be- 
lieve the midfield will be a flat 
six. There’ll be players breaking 
to support the front man." 

That lone striker is likely to 
be Roy Wegerlc, whom he re- 
members as a clever player 
from when they were both at 
Swindon (Wegcrle was on loan). 

The Scotland squad have 
taken Andy Goram’s dramatic 
exit in their stride, the only 
change Calderwood observed 
being the increased media 
scrutiny. They have trained 
“pretty hand", but also indulged 
in his twin passions of golf and 
cards; not .to mention the de- 
lights of Manhattan. 

Tonight they return home to 
reintroduce themselves to loved 
ones. Next Thursday it is off to 
France. First, though, Calder- 
wood is seeking a result to 
keep Scottish confidence bub- 
bling and feel like a slap in the 
face for their hosts. 



McKinlay’s chance to stake claim Vogts takes hard line 


By PhH Shaw 

In Washington 


FROM Vienna, Austria, to 
Vienna, Virginia, Scotland’s 
World Cup campaign has al- 
most come frill circle, yet Craig 
Brown may still have one last se- 
lection surprise for their final 
pre-Worfd Grp friendly against 
the United States here today. 

Tbsh McKinlay, who was 
left out in the cold throughout 
Celtic's championship season, is 
set to win his 20th cap in the 90 
degree heat of the Robert F 
Kennedy Stadium. 

The 33-year-old wing back, 
who appeared in all 10 qualify- 
ing fixtures, has played only two 
full senior games at dub level 
since September - on loan to 
Stoke Oty -hut now has the op- 
portunity to claim a place in 
Scotland's Kue-up against Brazil 
on 10 June. 

McKinlay owes his chance to 
the injury problems which con- 


tinue to beset the Scotland 
manager, Craig Brown. His 
Celtic colleague, Craig Burley, 
has a calf strain which is likely 
to necessitate a reshuffle in 
midfield. Gordon Dune, the 
squad's lone Ranger since the 
departure of Andy Go ram. is 
also doubtful because of a groin 
injury. 

“There’s no way we’ll gam- 
ble on them,” Brown said. ‘‘Our 
doctor told me that if the US 
was the first game of the World 
Cup he could guarantee me 
Burley, but not Dune.” 

Brown's considerations bave 
been further confused by the 
blistered feet of another 
McKinlay, Blackburn's Billy. 
He is none the less expected to 
come into the central midfield 
trio, with Christian Dailiy 
switching to the right flank to 
accommodate Tbsh McKinlay. 

An odyssey which began 18 
months ago has led the Scots to 
a training camp just outside the 


capital. A more unlikely setting 
in which to prepare for a com- 
petitive fixture against Brazil is 
difficult to imagine: their hotel 
is next to a freeway and sur- 
rounded by car showrooms and 
shopping malls. 

Despite the various fitness 
concerns. Brown is convinced 
his squad are approaching tour- 
nament condition. 

“We feel they're peaking at 
tbc right time. The key thing is 
to make sure we peak against 
Brazil rather than the US. 

“Through the riming and 
the quality of our training, we 
t hink we*ve got it right," the 
Scotland manager said. “I like 
to think we’ve got trained, ex- 
perienced eyes. You can see 
when a player is sharp and 
when he’s fatigued. Far exam- 
ple, Ales Miller (assistant man- 
ager), felt our strikers needed 
staarpnessyestetday and worked 
with them after the rest had fin- 
ished. 


He anticipates a stiffer lest 
than Colombia provided in last 
weekend's 2-2 draw. “The US’s 
results in recent times have 
been excellent, and they are 
dearly playing very well. In 
fact, they've got better World 
Cup results than we have of late 
and they’ve also got players with 
top experience in Europe.” 

Brown is well acquainted 
with the Americans unorthodox 
3-6-1 formation. “It’s a very re- 
sourceful system which suits 
their counter-attacking style 
very weli,” he said. 

However, the heat and hu- 
midity may be just as important 
a factor in the way the game un- 
folds. “Our only concern is that 
we might have to make earlier 
substitutions," Brown said. 
“But that’s the reason we're 
here, for acclimatisation. 
Hopefully, we won’t encounter 
anything hotter' when we're in 
France. We’re very thorough in 
our preparations, whether we’re 


playing San Marino, Estonia or 
Brazil. If you start to differen- 
tiate, you devalue your oppo- 
nents and players pick up on 
that.” 

The Scotland camp have re- 
ceived trith interest news of the 
results involving their oppo- 
nents at France 5®. Norway, not- 
ed Brown, are evidently the 
“form team,” but he added: 
“We only hope they are going 
to peak too soon." 

Meanwhile, Alex Ferguson 
has phoned Brown from 
Casablanca to update him on 
Morocco. Ferguson warned him 
that they had outplayed Eng- 
land in the first half. Brown re- 
mains confident that he will be 
fully versed in (he style of their 
African opponents, not least be- 
cause Morocco will have played 
twice before meeting the Saits. 
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THE Germany coach, Beni 
Vogts, wants to see his players 
step up a level in today’s World 
Cup warm-up match against 
Colombia after their disap- 
pointing 0-0 draw with Finland 
on Wednesday night. 

The team's lacklustre per- 
formance, rounding off sever- 
al days of training in the Finnish 
capital, was widely criticised in 
the German press. Vogts said 
the players could not afford an- 
other showing like that. 

“Colombia are of a different 
calibre,” he said. “HI be inter- 
ested to see how far we’ve pro- 
gressed, to see how much we 
can put our opponents under 
pressure. I expect a clear im- 
provement from Helsinki” 

Yfogts also urged fans and re- 
porters not to read too much 
into the Finland match, saying 
that although the Germans 
were poor it was too eariy in the 
build-up to draw conclusions. 

The coach is deprived of 


defender Thomas Helmer, who 
has a tom muscle, for today’s 
game in Frankfurt but still hopes 
Jurgen Klinsmann may recover 
from a bruised shin to play at 
least the second half against the 
South American side. 

Vogts plans to make several 
changes from Wednesday's team. 
Olaf Thon will return to the 
libero position, taking over from 
Lothar Matthaus who celebrat- 
ed his international comeback 
against tiie Finns after an absence 
of more than three years. How- 
ever, the veteran Bayern Munich 
player could still find himself in 
the starting line-up to give more 
bite in midfield. Milan’s Christ- 
ian Ziege and Borussia Dort- 
mund’s Stefan Reuter will return 
to the wing-back positions. 

The Colombians, who drew 
2-2 with Scotland last Saturday 
in their most recent warm-up 
match, are playing down their 
chances of beating the three- 
times World Cup winners. 


“We haven’t made World 
Cup history," their coach. Her- 
nan Dario Gomez, said. “That's 
what separates us from the great 
teams." The goalkeeper lurid 
Mondragon also said Colombia 
would not underestimate the 
task just because of the Finland 
result. “It’s quite normal that 
teams don't play at the top lev- 
el before a- World Cup,” he said. 

Germany and Colombia have 
met only once before, drawing 
2-1 in the 1990 World Cup finals 
in Italy. One member of the Ger- 
man squad in those days, central 
defender Jurgen Kohler, will 
win his 100th cap today. 

Spain's goalkeeper Andooi 
Zubizarreta has a pulled mus- 
cle in his left leg and will miss 
the World Cup warm-up match 
against Northern Ireland in 
Santander on Wednesday. But 
the 36-year-old could recover in 
time for Spam’s first group 
match of tbe finals against 
Nigeria on 13 June in Nantes. 


Why Yugoslav champions’ owner will not dare to visit Highbury 



Yugoslavia 


AROUND 


WORLD 

BY 

RUPERT 

METCALF 


IF Arsenal, Manchester Unit- 
ed or Celtic meet the champ- 
ions of Yugoslavia in. next 
season's European Champ- 
ions’ League, their directors 
could come face to face with a 
very unsavoury character in 
their opponents' boardroom. 

Obilic Belgrade, formed in 
J 934 and named after a Serbian 
medieval knight, won their 
first Yugoslav title this season, 
surprisingly eclipsing the tra- 
ditional footballing giants from 
the capital, Partizan and Red 
Star. 

The man behindthe sudden 
rise of Obilic is ZeljkoRazna- 
tovic - wbo is better known in 


the western world as the ruth- 
less Serbian military comman- 
der, Arkan. 

Before the Balkan conflict, 
Arkan lived in western Europe, 
where he is wanted for armed 
robbery and other crimes. He 
also led a football fan chib in 
Belgrade, from which be later 
recruited his paramilitaries, 
known as the “Tigers”. 

Despite his fearsome repu- 
tation, Arican has not been pub- 
licly indicted by the United 
Nations tribunal in The Hague, 
the Netherlands, which is in- 
vestigating alleged war crimes 
in the former Yugoslavia. 

■fivo years ago, Arkan took 
over the then obscure and 
struggling Obilic dub. By in- 


vesting his fortune - which 
critics say was amassed through 
war-time smuggling and loot- 
ing - Arkan has helped build 
Obilic into a top team. Their 
biggest rivals. Red Star, have al- 
leged that Arkan used black- 
mail and other illegal methods 
to secure the title. 

Whatever the background 
to their rise, Obilic will take 
their place in the European 
Cup this summer. “We can face 
any team and, with God’s help, 
we will become European 
champions," a boastful Arkan 
said recently. 

Because of the charges he 
faces In western Europe, it is 
unlikely that Arkan will be ac- 
companying his dub to any 


away ties in tbe European 
Cup. He has, therefore, this 
week named his wife, Sve tlana 
(also known as the folk singer, 
Ceca), as his successor as dub 
president, apparently so that 
Obilic can be represented 
abroad. At home. In Belgrade, 
though, it seems that this no- 
torious warlord will still be 
pulling the strings. 

Mexico 

THE Mexican media heaped 
abuse on their national team on 
Thursday following Wednes- 
day’s humiliating 4-1 defeat by 
the German dub side, VfL 
Wolfsbuig. 

One newspaper even called 


for the squad to return home 
and pull out of the World Cup 
finals in France to avoid further 
embarrassment. “Bring them 
back,” blared the headline in 
Mexico’s normally conservative 
Excelsior newspaper. 

“Pathetic,” was the judge- 
ment of another leading daily. 
Reformat Mexico led Wolfsburg 
1-0 before collapsing under a 
four-goal barrage from tbe 
Germans within the space of six 
minutes at the end of the first 
half and the start of the second. 

The result, against a side 
which finished 14th in the Ger- 
man BundesSga First Division 
this season, made a mockery of 
Mexico’s fourth-placed ranking 
in Fife's world list. 


Tbe coach, Manuel La- 
puente, said his players had be- 
come over-confident after 
scoring first and had poured 
forward recklessly, leaving their 
defence exposed. “This won’t 
happen at the World Cup," he 
promised. 

The defeat to the German 
team followed a 5-2 defeat by 
Norway two weeks ago that was 
mitigated somewhat by a 6-0 
win over Estonia. The team 
bave came under increasing fire 
following losses to the Argen- 
tinian side Boca Juniors, 
Chile's Under-23 squad and the 
Chilean club Universidad 
CafoHca this year. The Nether- 
lands, Belgium and South Ko- 
rea lie in wait in France. 



UNTIL THE 
WORLD 
CUP FINALS 
BEGIN 
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Chelsea sign 


up Casiraghi 


for £5. 4m 


Football 


By PHI Casey 


CHELSEA last night broke 
their dub transfer record with 
the signing of Pierluigi Casiraghi 
- and insisted that Mark Hugh- 
es still has a future at Stamford 
Bridge. 

The European Cup-Win- 
ners' Cup holders splashed out 
£5 .4m on the Italian interna- 
tional in a four-year deal that 
reunites him with his former 
team-mate Gianluca Vlalii. 

But it was the future of the 
former Manchester United 
striker Hughes that diverted at- 
tention away from the capture 
of the 29-year-old striker from 
Lazio. C aairag fai's arrival leaves 
the Blues spoilt for choice up 
front with the player-manager 
Vialii, Hughes, Gianfranco 
Zola and Tore Andre Flo also 
fighting for a place in the side. 

Hughes, ironically named 
by Casiraghi as one of his 
favourite players, is the oldest 
of the strikers at 34 and has al- 
ready been forced to accept that 


he cannot command a regular 
place in the starting 11. But the 
Chelsea managing director, 

CoHn Hutchinson, was adaman t 

that Hughes is part of ViallTs 
plans for a serious assault on the 
Premiership next season. 

And he revealed he would be 
holding talks with the Welsh in- 
ternational at some stage next 
week in an effort to resolve his 
future. ‘‘Mark Hughes and I had 
a long conversation in Mar- 
tinique last week,” said 
Hutchinson. “I talked to him 
this morning and he is fully 
aware of the situation. 

“His situation will be looked 
at in about a week’s time and 1 
would like to stress Mark has 
one year left on his contract 
There will be no moves to push 
Mark out of Chelsea.” 

The speculation regarding 
Hughes' future somewhat over- 
shadowed the arrival of Casir- 
aghi, who Chelsea had been 
tracking for over a year. He had 
also attracted the interest of 
Blackburn, the European Cup 
winners. Real Madrid, and the 
Sene A side Palma. 


Platt on shortlist for 
Sheffield United job 


By Alan Nixon 


DAVID PLAIT has emerged as 
a surprise contender for the job 
of Sheffield United's player- 
manager. 

The Arsenal and England 
midfielder will meet United’s 
board this week for an interview 
and is on a final shortlist of a 
handful of candidates. 

Platt has made no secret of 
his desire to break into man- 
agement and the Gunners will 
let him leave for a nominal sum 
if he gets the job. 

Platt has been invited to 
talk to United on Wednesday 
about the vacancy after care- 
taker Steve Thompson stepped 
down last week. However, he 
may have to be persuasive as 
United would prefer an expe- 
rienced manager after missing 
out on promotion in the last two 
years. 

Thompson is also on the 
shortlist and other contenders 
include the former Queen's 
Park Rangers manager Stewart 


Houston and one-time Old- 
ham coach Neil ^Vhrnock. 

Birmingham City skipper 
Steve Bruce is also on the want- 
ed list, but has not yet been ap- 
proached for an interview. 

Norwich City want Sam Al- 
lardyce to be their new manager 
after interviewing 18 candi- 
dates for the post 

Allardyce’s reputation is 
high after taking Notts County 
to the Third Division title and 
he has impressed the Norwich 
board in talks. 

Now Allardyce will be of- 
fered the job of taking over from 
Mike Whlker, although the deal 
will not be done until he agrees 
to the whole management team 
as Norwich would like Al- 
lardyce, previously coach at 
Preston and Blackpool to have 
Brian Hamilton as bis assistant 
Hamilton coached neigh- 
bours Ipswich last season dur- 
ing their race for the promotion 
play-offs and the f oncer North- 
ern Ireland manager has also 
spoken to Norwich. 


The former Juventus and 
Lazio player was delighted to 
have put pen to paper before 
jetting off last night on holiday 
where be will be forced to 
watch the World Cup on tele- 
vision having been excluded 
from Cesare Maldini’s squad. 

“There was interest from 
other dubs but nothing official. 
This was the offer that pleased 
me the most and I am very 
pleased to have it signed and 
sealed,” said Casiraghi “It was 
important that Mr Vialii was 
here and that was one of the 
reasons 1 decided to come. I 
played with Vialii for one year 
in Juventus and it was a great 
forward line. 

“1 know him as a player and 
not a manager, but he is a 
great player and he has had 
some great results in his first 
season as a manager and I 
think he will be a great manager. 

“It will be an objective for 
next season for us to put in a 
strong tide challenge. I had been 
at Lazio for the last five years 
and with the changes that were 
going on it was time to have a 
change of scenery.” 

Hutchinson also reiterated 
that another Italian, the mid- 
fielder Roberto Di Matteo, was 
not for sale at any price despite 
an approach from the Lazio 
president, Sergio Cragnotti, 
while tying up the deal for 
Casiraghi. 

“He broached fire subject 
and he was told very bluntly that 
Di Matteo is not for sale,” said 
Hutchinson. “He told me every 
player has his price, what is Di 
Matteo’s? I told him that he is 
not for sale at any price.” 

Hutchinson also revealed 
that there had been several 
“tentative approaches” for Ho 
but they have also been turned 
down, and also that a possible 
deal for Marcel Desaffly from 
MQan was still on the cards and 
that be could be meeting the 
French midfielder next week. 

The transfer saga involving 
Chelsea and Brian Laudrup 
from Rangers is still on-going 
but Chelsea’s lawyers have writ- 
ten to the European Go ra ints- 
sion, who in turn will contact all 
interested parties next week to 
tell Rangers that Laudrup is en- 
titled to move without com- 
pensation and that the Glasgow 
club could face a fine of up to 
10 per cent of the value of the 
company if they do not comply. 
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Pierluigi Casiraghi acclimatises to die feel of Stamford Bridge as he signs up for a record fee yesterday 
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Friday’s solution 


Last Saturday’s solution 
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9 Fruit in crate trans- 
ported lo Tyneside (9) 

10 End up in orbit (5) 

11 Concerned with cours- 
es. with English in de- 
cline (7) 

12 Capture seen in {day. 
grabbing knight with a 
Rook (7) 

13 Early deity (Italian) 
cast in bronze (5) 

14 Pink vehicle heading 
for die country (9) 

16 Oval fqjore? (7,5,3} 

19 Trimmer cut round 
herd era male (9) 

Serve fruit cake in LA 
restaurant (5) 

22 Mobilise, like soldiers 
when reporting (7) 

23 Extra cover gels die 
batter, ultimately (7) 

24 Distribution of US aid 
in part of Middle East 

( 5 ) 

25 Distant lake isle in 
open setting (9) 


21 



1 Unappreciative of runs in 
subtle fugal tune (10) 

2 What a diiselleri (8) 

3 Restrain, restrain writer 

( 6 ) 

4 Obscure English coin (4) 

5 One unearthing facts 
about Kentish bouse? 
00) 

6 Tonic of brassy piece of 
music? (53) 

7 A form of meat mainly 
found in Southern Italy? 
( 6 ) 

8 In speech take off the 
brogue? (4) 

14 Tripe from cow old pals 
cooked (10) 

15 This garments ibe latest 
in ladies' wear? (10) 

17 An example of furniture 
that's not practical (8) 

IS Meal in Chunnet, maybe, 
including duck (8) 

20 Prepare to nm in heat 
(43) 

21 Gain from enterprise 
round East (6) 

22 Host provides service (4) 

23 Order to march (4) 
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Everton move in on Stubbs 
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The Everton manager, Howard 
Kendall, has made an official 
move to sign Celtic's unsettled 
centre-hack Alan Stubbs. 

Kendall has asked the Scot- 
tish champions how much they 
want for Stubbs and been quot- 
ed a £3.5m fee. Kendall knows 
that Stubbs is desperate to join 
his boyhood team and the club 
is trying to sell Slaven Bilic, 
Craig Short or Nick Barm by to 
fund the deal 

Everton are favourites to 
sign Stubbs despite only avoid- 
ing relegation on goal difference 
ahead of his old club, Bolton. 
Stubbs is an Everton support- 
er. as is all his family. He still 
has a house in Liverpool and it 
would be the ideal move. 

For the past few months 
Stubbs has made Celtic aware 
he wants to leave and he stayed 
on for their championship tri- 
umph, but new wants to go. The 
feet that Everton have come in 
after several reports proved 
unfounded in the past will mean 
he could fulfil his childhood 
dream of playing for them. 

Celtic are holding out for a 
cash deal and as they have no 
manager they can not consider 
swap deals for the defender. 
However. Stubbs will be hoping 
that Kendall can raise the funds 
in the next few weeks as he tries 
to buy a new look to his team. 

Kendall is still actively chas- 
ing Bolton's Alan Thompson. 


although he has had a bid re- 
jected, and Derby County’s 
Neil Carslcy. 

Everton have been censured 
by the Football Association 
and ordered lo pay tbe casts of 
the hearing into a pitch invasion 
during one of their games last 
season. A disgruntled support- 
er ran on to the pitch during 
Everton's 4-1 bomc defeat 
against Aston Villa on 24 
March, on the same day as sim- 
ilar trouble at Barnsley's match 
with Liverpool at Oakwcll. 

Everton were found to be in 
breach of FA rule 24 which re- 
lates to public order inside 
grounds and the safety man- 
agement system inside Goodi- 
son Park was judged to have 
failed to meet the necessaiy cri- 
teria. The FA committee took 
into account the feet that the 
supporter to blame has since 
been banned from the stadium. 

The Aston Villa goalkeeper, 
Mark Bosnich, wiQ be put up for 
sale before the start of next sea- 
son unless he agrees a new long- 
term contract, the Villa 


manager, John Gregory, said 
yesterday. TTve 26-year-old Aus- 
tralian International still has a 
year left on his current agree- 
ment with the English Pre- 
miership club, but Gregory is 
anxious to guard against Villa 
losing out again under the 
Bosnian ruling as they have just 
done with Steve Staunton. 

The Republic of Ireland 
captain wQ] walk out as a free 
agent next month after reject- 
ing Villa’s flm a year offer to 
renew his contract. "I want 
Bosnich to sign a new four- or 
five-year contract because by the 
time he’s 30 1 expect him to be 
the best goalkeeper ‘ in the 
world.” said Gregory, 

■John Gregory has been giv- 
en a timely boost by the dub's 
highly-rated central defender 
Riccardo Seim eca. The former 
England Under-2I interna- 
tional captain has hinted he is 
keen to sign a new contract at 
Vma Park providing Gregory 
comes up with the right sort of 
deal 

The Challenge Cup. the 


TWELVE PAGES 
OF SPORT 
BEGIN 
ON PAGE 17 


tournament open to dubs in the 
Scottish First, Second and Third 
Divisions, has been axed. It is 
the first indication of the grow- 
ing financial worries following 
the breakaway from the Scottish 
League yesterday of the 10 
major clubs to form their own 
division. 

The Challenge Cup, first 
played in 1991, has been with- 
out a sponsor since B&Q end- 
ed its assodation but in thepast 
two seasons has been backed fi- 
nancially by the Scottish League 
itself. But in the changed cli- 
mate the league will now use 
that money in another direction, 

Falkirk are the final winners 
of the cap and the Stianraer 
manager Campbell Money, ^ho 
steered his side to vtcic ~ 
1997, said: “It is * 
meat for all the '-chibs thaL 
do not have a sponsor and^L 
the competition is finishfeS? - ; 

The famOyof'Wilf MafmSraT 
are keeping a vigfl at Mlddte" 
brough General Hospitalwtere ■ 
the former Nfiddlesbroug&md 
England player is being treated 
for suspected pneumonia. A 
hospital' spokesman said yes- : 
terday: “Mr Munition hasliad a 
comfortable night and is stable.” 

_ Mannion, who celebrated 
his 80th birthday earlier this, 
month, was a post-war fegend : 
and played in the-Great'Britain : 
ade that beat the rest of Europe 
6-1 at Hampden Paric in 1947. , 
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When it comes to buying a home, 
cheap isn’t always cheerful 


Repossessions hold 
out the promise of 
finding, a bargain, 
and nteny services 
offer* ix> help you 
find them. But, as 
4Pauf S^de discovers, 
rtma^gpve a false 
saying? -f 

Anyone has been house- 
hunting past year or so 
wfll be ".familiar with the 
heartadiefaf finding a lovely 
piOperty^Rdjdbr its price to be 
way above what is is remotely 
affordahl^Ala time when 
prices are stall rising fast, par- 
ticularly in' London and the 
Soothfast, getting on the inside 
track can seem crucial. 

One "wtff of cracking, the 
problem of how to find a cheap 
home is to look ont for repos- 
sessed' properties, where 


lenders are trying in theory to 
dispose of them quickly and 
may accept a low offer. Sup- 
posedly catering to this need are. 
many services claiming to give 
homebuyers details of repos- 
sessed properties in their own 
area. 

The Building Societies Re- 
possession List (BSRL) is one of 
them, the dear suggestion being 
that this will helpyou find a bar- 
gain. BSRLs own promotional 
fax describes the information h 
offers as “a list of the best buys 
in your area”. Subscribers to the 
BSRL list roust pay up to £95 to 
get three-monthly lists through 
the past, or up to £225 for an an- 
nual subscription. 

But bousing market experts 
warn that the savings on re- 
possessed properties are much 
smaller than you might imag- 
ine, and that even these savings 
are often outweighed by the 
amount of work needed on the 
house you buy. 

Ray Boolger, a manager at 
independent mortgage advisers 
John Chareol says: “A lot of peo- 
ple think the savings are greater 
than they are. They don't -ap- 


preciate that, if the property is 
particularly cheap, it’s probably 
because it needs a lot spent on 
it. The people who owned the 
house before may have gutted 
it, for example." 

Hugh Dunsraore-Hardy, 
chief executive of the National 
Association of Estate Agents, 
says: “There have, no doubt, 
been one or two bargains to pack 
up in the repossessed market, 
but I think less of that s now go- 
ing on. Gene rally speaking, the 
values of repossessed properties 
reflect their condition." 

Many lenders putting re- 
possessed properties on the 
market mil insist that the prop- 
erty be advertised in the press 
for a farther seven days after an 
offer has come in. This is an- 
other factor that tends to drive 
prices back towards their true 
market value. These ads are 
also one source of the infor- 
mation contained on repos- 
session lists (see box). 

In the best possible cases, 
Mr Boulger says, it may be pos- 
sible to save up to 15 per cent 
on the property's market price. 
“But you have to be carefol not 


to let people think they can get 
every repossessed property on 
that basis," he warns. 

The lets generally give brief 
details of each property, to- 
gether with details of the rele- 
vant estate agent. But, of 
course, this information is no 
good at all unless it is up to date. 

Mr Dunsmore-Hardy says: 
“My only concern with these 
lists is how up-to-date and ac- 
curate they are, when the in- 
formation may be provided 
through third parties. 1 would 
exercise caution." 

Telecom Express, another 
list provider, was fined £2.500 
last year far misleading and 
overcharging its customers. 
Regulators found that infor- 
mation people received was 
not updated regularly enough. 
Information on the Tfelecom Ex- 
press service was provided tty 
the Uxbridge-based SNC 
Telecommunications. 

Telecom Express offered its 
Repossessed Property Index 
via a “faxback" service, which 
is paid for by the recipient. This 
charged customers £1.50 a 
minute for lists that regularly 


took more than 15 minutes to 
come over the machine, im- 
plying a charge of £22J5Q or 
more. 

Another faxback provider - 
Megafone Ltd of Morecambe 
- was fined £300 when regula- 
tors found that its own list 
contained details of properties 
which had already been sold for 
as long as two months. 

Repossessed properties are 
also sold through auctions ad- 
vertised in the local press, or pro- 
moted through lists of their 
own. But Mr Boulger says: “The 
clients who have spoken to me 
have said that when they go to 
on auction the prices have end- 
ed up being quite a bit higher 
than the guide price, and they're 
not particularly good value." 

Often the properties sold at 
auction are what Mr Dun- 
smore- Hardy calls “the real 
wrecks" - bouses in such poor 
repair that getting a mortgage 
on them is all but impossible. 
These tend to be bought by de- 
veloped who then do the neo 
essaiy work before selling them 
on at a profit, but are little or 
no use to private buyers. 


WHERE DOES THIS 
INFORMATION COME FROM? 

Estate agents will seldom publicise the fact that a house 
on their books is a repossession, for fear of cutring the 
price it wi(f fetch. 

Lenders are equally cagey. They keep a central list of re- 
possessions, but guard hs concents closely. So, where does 
the information on questionable repossession lists come 
from? 

The answer may lie in section 21 of the Estate Agency Act . 
(1979). This section demands that estate agents selling a 
repossessed property for a lender in the same group de- 
clare their interest in the sale to potential buyers. For peo- 
ple who know what to look for. this Is enough to tip them 
off that a particular property has been repossessed. 

The declaration can be made either verbally or in writing 
as part of the property's particulars. There is no single 
form of words used for this declaration. When Halifax prop- 
erty services is selling houses for its parent bank, how- 
ever, documents note, “This property is bang sold on behalf 
of Halifax pic”. 

Council of Mortgage Lenders figures show that the num- 
ber of repossessions in the UK has fallen sharply since its 
peak of 75,540 in 1991 . Last year, the figure stood at 32,770. 



Confused 
borrowers 

More than 40 per cent of 
mortgage borrowers - almost 
seven million people - cur- 
rently pay off their loan at the 
standard variable rate, typically 
the highest rate on offer from 
lenders. 

Most do so because they 
are confused about the dif- 


available - including fixed, 
capped and discounted mort- 
gages, according to a poll by 
the Mortgage Guild, a mar- 
keting group for independent 
home loan brokers. 

About half the public is also 
put off switching to a cheap- 
er mortgage because it does 
not want to start a long-term 
mortgage “ail over again". Yet 
some 48 per cent of those 
polled would feel angry if they 
found out that their existing 
lender is offering better deals 
to new borrowers than to 
them. 


Direct rescue 

The prospect of greater com- 
petition in the vehicle rescue 
market, long disputed mainly 
by three organisations - Green 
Flag, AA and RAC - grew this 
week following the an- 
nouncement by Direct Line, 
the telephone insurer, that it 
plans to launch hs own break- 
down service for motorists. 
Direct Line, formed in 1985, 
has grown spectacularly In 
the past □ years by under-cut- 
ting insurers with its own 
cheap insurance policies. It 
hopes to do the same in this 
arena. 

Travel bargains 

Does travel broaden the mind? 
Not for some 19th-century ex- 
plorers, whose written remi- 
niscences verge on the racist. 
Yet. as John Windsor explains 
on page 3, memoirs of their 
travels to Africa and other 
phees worldwide are rising fast 
in value. Among chose snap- 
ping up the worst examples of 
rad st writing are people such 
as the actress Whoopi Gold- 
berg. 

Bradford & 

Bingley 

In an article in this section, 
dated 15 May 1998, Bradford 
& Bipgley Building Society 
was said to have instructed its 
staff not to inform customers 
of higher interest-paying ac- 
counts available to them. We 
are happy to make dear that 
this is not the case. 


How does it feel to have a Mercury PEP? 
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investing in a Mercury 
PEP can be a rewarding 
experience. With average annual 
returns of 1 6%* over the past five 
years it’s easy to understand 
why we were voted ‘1997 Fund 
Management Group of the Year' by 
Investment Week. Whatever your 
. investment priorities, one of our 
range of high-performing unit trust 
PEPs could suit your needs. 

non 0800 882 884 


m, 



Ask the Fund Manager of the Year 



' *Source: Standard & 
of unas .for lump sum 
not guaranteed. Ybu may 



not get beck the 


5.98 wfth gross income reinvested. ■ 2 % discount on the buying price 
The value of Investments and income from them can fluctuate and are 
httpd/www.mafrucom/pep ■ For your protection, telephone calls are usually recorded 
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Health insurance 
needs a cure 


What is it about the insur- 
ance industry that makes it 
so loath to listen to other 
people? I ask the question 
following the publication this 
week of a report by the Of- 
fice of Fair Trading (OFT), 
the Government’s competi- 
tion watchdog, on the subject 
of health insurance. 

Health insurance covers 
four main areas: it pays for 
private care in hospital, for 
income replacement when a 
person becomes ill, a one-off 
lump sum payment on diag- 
nosis of a range of critical ill- 
nesses, plus long-term care 
for those who can no longer 
look after themselves. 

Two years ago, the OFT 
published its first report on 
the industry. In it, the OFT 
argued that the products on 
sale were difficult to under- 
stand and riddled with ex- 
clusions. It argued for 
“benchmark” products, 
whereby consumers could 
compare like with like. 

Moreover, the watchdog 
pointed out. some types of 
policies -so-called “morato- 
rium” ones -were potential- 
ly dangerous. Moratorium 
policies involve not having to 
give details of any previous 
medical history to the insur- 
er. In return, pre-existing 
conditions at the time a pol- 
icy is taken out are not cov- 
ered for two years afterwards. 

The OFT argued that one 
consequence might be that 
consumers with pre-existing 
conditions might be tempted 
not to seek medical care for 
them for two years so as not 
to invalidate their cover. 

In any event, the OFT 
said, one side-effect of re- 
stricting information to an in- 


surer was that premiums 
would be needlessly higher 
for many people. 

It therefore suggested 
that sales of these products 
should be discontinued. 

What was the insurers’ re- 
sponse? To the proposal 
about benchmark products, 
the Association of British 
Insurers (ABI), the iodostty’s 
trade body, said that this was 
not possible. 

Strange then that over 
five years ago, following the 
urging of independent fi- 
nancial advisers, the insur- 
ance industry was able to 
come up with a standard set 
of definitions for critical Al- 
ness policies. 

As for moratorium policies: 
again, no dice. The ABI sug- 
j^sted simply that there should 
be better documents explain- 
ing the effects to customers. 

The OFT’s report this 
week acknowledges that its 
first report in 1996 failed to 
persuade insurers to shift 

What should be done 
now? The OFT wants the 
sale of moratorium policies 
to be regulated by the new su- 
per-watchdog, the Financial 
Services Authority. It also 
wants consumers to be given 
stronger warnings about po- 
tential price hikes. 

But the OFT is too tame. 
The industry has consist entiy 
refused to control itself. It is 
now time for the Govern- 
ment to step in. 

Here is an issue for Mrs 
Liddell, the Treasury minis- 
ter. Labour, we are told, 
wants us to take responsibil- 
ity for our own lives, which 
means more private insur- 
ance. If so, when will it bring 
health insurers to heel? 


FINANCIAL MAKEOVER 


Reduce risk with a broader portfolio 


Name: Neil Lament 
Ages 45 

Occupation: production man- 


The problem: Mr Lamont has 
a range of separate investments 
and pension funds that have 
been acquired in a somewhat hap- 
hazard manner aver the years, 
partly through privatisations and 
de-mutuaHsarions. He Is looking 

for his financial affurs to be sim- 
plified and improved if possible. 
He would also like advice re- 
garcBng a pension for his wife, a 
self-employed but non-taxpaying 
childminder. 

The solution: Subject to capi- 
tal gains tax (CGT) considera- 
tions it may make sense to 
liquidate some of these holdings 
which, being mostly in the utili- 
ties sector, are less diversified 
than they should be. 

Neil Lamont has a preserved 
pension with a large multi-na- 
tional company, which he left 
following a management buy- 
out He presently contributes 
about 15 per cent of his income 
into his new employer’s mon- 
ey purchase scheme, where the 
money is invested to produce 
a lump sum at retirement, out 
of which to buy an annuity. The 
employer separately pays 3 per 
cent of salary into the pension 
fund. Mr Lamonfs wife has no 
pension and pays no tax. 

The couple also have a 
range of investments, including 
PEPs, Tfessas, National Sav- 
ings, shares from privatisa- 
tions, plus a C&G instant 
access account, and an endow- 
ment policy from Scottish Life, 


left over after the mortgage was 
paid off. The couple calculate 
the total maturity value of the 
investments at about £30,000. 

In addition Mr Lament's fa- 
ther basset up a trust fond for 
his grandson’s education, con- 
sisting of several hundred Hal- 
ifax shares. Two daughters are 
already at university. 

Finally, Mr Lamont has - 
dealt in-service benefits worth 
three times his salary, plus in- 
surance to pay out 75 per cent 
of his salary for five years 
should long-term Qlness strike. 
In the event of either his or his . 
wife’s death, the couple will also 
receive £10,000 8 year through 
a separate insurance policy 
with Scottish Life. 

The adviser: Andy COwan, 
senior consultant at Aitchison 
& Colegrave Group, indepen- 
dent financial advisers, 10 Park 
Circus, Glasgow, G3 6 AX, 
(0141332 5961). 

The advice: Retirement 
ought to be a time to celebrate 
and Mr Lamont needs to en- 
sure that his pension will pro- 
vide an adequate income when 
he does retire. As a member of 
a contracted-in money pur- 
chase arrangement (where he. 
is stiD paying contributions into 
Serps, the state’s earnings- re- 
lated pension) Mr Lamont 
needs to bear in mind that the 
pension payable is dependent 
on contributions paid, plus di- 
vestment performance and an- 
nuity rates. He should cany out 
an extensive audit of bow much 
he is likely to receive at retire- 
ment, based on current and 
continuing contributions. 



Neil Lamont should carry 
out an extensive audit of 

how much he Is likely.' 

receive at redromw^ > 

. George- 



- This would allow for com- 
parisons between different fond 
performance, whether it makes 
sense to switch, such as, for ex- 
ample, his former employer’s 
funds into the current one. 

Additionally, as Mr Lam- 
ent’s new scheme is contract- 
ed into Serps, it may be worth 
considering the benefits of opt- 
ing out through a personal 
pension. His new employers 
may not, however, wish to con- 
tribute to a personal pension 
scheme. 

As for savings and invest- 
ments, the couple’s portfolio is 
not particularly viable, given its 
relatively small size. If invest- 


ed solely in privatisations iL is 
likely to be concentrated in the 
utilities sector, while a more di- 
versified fond would reduce 
overall risk. Some of these in- 
vestments could be liquidated 
in favour of more broadly based 

.collective schemes. It should be 
possible to top up existing Tes- 
sa and PEP holdings to the an- 
nual limi ts. 

With regard to his death-in- 
service protection, most people 
would consider that the amount 
of “safe" income available from 
a fond is about 5 per cent of its 
value. It may therefore be sen- 
sible far Mr Lamont to consider 
topping it up to four times his 


ffirnnal salary, possibly through 
a private scheme; given its im- 
portance to his wife in the 
event of bis death. 

As for Mr Lament’s .son, our 
feeling is that the holding in 
Halifax shares is overly con- 
centrated and likely to under- 
perform the market on a 
medium-term view. A portfo- 
lio of relatively low-risk, zero- 
dividend preference shares 
would appear to be a suitable 
al terna tive and could be struc- 
tured to provide regular re- 
demptions to fond school fees 
over a.period. 

Mr Lamont wanted some 
pension advice relative to his 


daughter who is about to grad- 
uate with a pharmacy degree- 
However, it is presently djfficsih * 
to offer much advice given that 
- while good - her present em- 
ployment prospects are not 
known. As for savings, again, 
there are a number of poten- 
tial options, bat until we know 
her level of income, specific 
guidance is more difficult. 

Finally, Mrs Lamont, who is 
not able to contribute to a per- 
sonal pension, because of her 
non-taxpaying status, may. still 
nyilra contributions into a PEP 
for the remainder of the present 
tax year and into the Govern- 
ment’s new tax-free vehicle, 
the Individual Savings Account, 
from April 1999. Should she * 
find herself in a position where 
her income grow s and sbe does 
pay tax, she can, of course, be- 
gin paying into a personal pen- 


sion. 


IfycurvouM like a free financial 
makeover, please write to Andrew 
Verity, do Free Financial 
Makeover, The Independent, 
One Canada Square, Canary 
Wharf, London E14 5DL. 
Please note, you must be pre- 
pared for your name and-pho- 
tograph to appear in these pages. 


UNDER THE SPOTLIGHT/THE ISRAEL HORIZONS FUND 


The product: Israel Horizons Fund. 
The deal: Invest a minimum of $10,000 
(£6,130) and get access to the growth 
potential of Israeli stocks. The fond is 
managed by Psagot a subsidiary of 
Bank Leumi, one of Israel’s two biggest 
H anks in the UK, the fund is distrib- 
uted via intermediaries through Shore 
Capital, a London-based stockbroker. 
Plus points: Investors get a rare 


chance to invest in a dedicated Israeli 
fond. Wealthy investors who want hi- 
tech stocks, pharmaceuticals and 
banks can tap into local expertise. 

Some believe the Israeli stock- 
market is undervalued compared to 
western bourses. Emerging market val- 
uations can be evaluated using price - 
to- bo ok ratios - the price of Lhe 
company against the value of its assets. 


In Israel one pays $1.40 for $1 of as- 
sets. In the UK the amount is at least 
$3.50 for every SI of assets. 

The upfront charge looks reason- 
able. Investors pay 15 percent, where- 
as most unit trusts take a bid/offer 
spread of around 5 per cenL 
Drawbacks and risks: The last time a 
fond like this was launched was trau- 
matic. SocGen launched an Israel fond 


in late 1993, when emerging markets 
were trendy, and gathered in tens of mil- 
lions of dollars. In early 1994, Alan 

Greenspan, chairman ofthe US Federal 
Reserve Board, hiked interest rales, caus- 
ing the dollar to appreciate and world- 
wide markets to plummet. There was 
little SocGen could do to avoid an aw- 
ful investment record in its fund. 

The timing of this launch may be 
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less unfortunate. But there is curren- 
cy risk (the fond is denominated in dol- 
lars). Annual charges are higher than 
some other emerging market funds, at 
2 per cent a year. 

Verdict: Fine, but strictly for the ad- 
venturous. well-off type. 

Maries out of five: Three and a half 
(bearing in mind the abave).^ V 

. . . Andrew Verity 



WITHOUT THE RIGHT ADVICE 
yOU MIGHT NOT GET A 

MORTGAGE THAT SUITS yOU. 

Thato v; lay Scoilt M Amicable recommend you cad IFA Promotion Por a dot oP local 
financial advijorj who’ll enourc you don't get the hump. 

Call free on 08000 131 132. 


Health insurers get a poor report 


Health insurers have been is- 
sued with a “final warning” by 
the Office of Fair Trading to 
eliminate policies that are 
harmful to consumers or face 
full statutory controls. 

The OFT the competition 
watchdog, this week gave in- 
surers until 30 September to 
transform their practices or 
face direct regulation by the Fi- 
nancial Services Authority. 

In the OFTs second bid to 
reform private medical insur- 
ance in barely two years, John 
Bridgeman, the watchdog's 
director general said the in- 
dustry had broadly failed to 
respond to a damning report in 
1996. Thai report highlighted 
rampant inflation in premiums 
and widespread confusion 
among customers, who were of- 
ten unaware that the policies 
failed to cover a whole swathe 
of medical needs. 

Mr Bridgeman said this 
week: “Health insurers have not 
shown much concern for im- 
proving the information, choice 
and service to their consumers. 
If the industry wishes to retain 
self-regulation it should care- 
fully consider, and then act 


The charges are substantial: that customers 
are confused about cover and don’t realise 
how quickly premiums can increase. The 
industry is in trouble, says Andrew Verity 


decisively upon, the recommen- 
dations in my new report.” 

The OFT argues that sales 
literature confuses customers to 
such an extent that in one sur- 
vey 79 per cent of them wrong- 
ly thought they were covered for 
chronic, ongoing medical con- 
ditions such as arthritis or 
Alzheimer's disease. They also 
thought their policy would pay 
for drugs needed after an 
operation. 

In Fact most private medical 
insurance covers only acute 
conditions that require onc- 
ofF operations. Many policies 
exclude claims for outpatient 
treatment and few pay for drugs 
needed after an operation. 

The OFT wants health in- 
surers to develop a new code of 
practice which provides for a 
core of “benchmarked” products 
with ample, standardised terms. 


Insurers must show cus- 
tomers how quickly premiums 
can increase, the OFT said. Pre- 
miums in the last decade have 
risen by an average of 3_5 per 
cent a year above inflation. 
Many customers failed to realise 
that premiums increase with 
age. 

The regulator’s report says 
the Financial Services Author- 
ity should monitor the use of 
“moratoria” by health insurance 
companies. 

Under moratoria, customers 
can buy a policy without the 
need for a medical examination, 
but cannot claim if they are 
treated for a pre-existing con- 
dition within the first two years. 
This makes premiums cheaper 
and a quicker sale can be made. 
The snag is that consumers 
with pre-existing conditions 
may fry to avoid seeking treat- 


ment The OFT claims some pa- £ 
dents recovering from serious 
Qlness had been sold moratori- 
um policies - even though they 
had been advised to go for reg- 
ular medical check-ups. 

Other kinds of health insur- 
ance should also be standard- 
ised, the OFT says. These 
include critical illness insur- 
ance, permanent health insur- 
ance and long-term care 
insurance. 

The £2bn health insurance 
market is dominated by two 
players: Bnpa, with 40 per cent 
of the matket, and PPP, now 
owned by Guardian Royal, with 
30 percent Norwich Union has 
10 per cent. 

Bupa said this week it sup- 
ported the OFT's call for 
benchmarked products and 
opposed the use of moratoria r 
on policies. But it resists calls 
for customers to be shown 
how quickly premiums have 
risen. The Association of 
British Insurers, the industry 
trade body, this week said it 
would be studying the OFTs 
report in detail, alihougfa it did 
not agree with some of its 
findings. 
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Stories to chill the blood 


Collect to Invest The pages of forgotten 
travelogues tell tales of big game hunting 
and the racism of imperialists. 

They thrill, embarrass and are selling for 
hundreds, reports John Windsor 


The American actress Whoopi 
Goldberg collects racist honks. 
Respectable heads of American 
corporations collect books 
about big game hunting. Could 
white colonists have imagined, 
as they penned descrjpj ions of 
their slaving and exlerramatin 0 . 
that their honks would find a 
market in the 20ih century 
among those who condemn 
them? 

Look around this vear's An- 
tiquarian Book Fair ai Olympia. 
4-7 June, and you will find 
politically incorrect travel books 
displayed in a new category of 
their own - and that their prices 
are rising. Many still lie un- 
recognised and priced at a 
pound or so in secondhand 
bookshops. 

The irony is that, amid the 
blatant racism and blood-lust, 
you can find opinions that have 
emerged as the political correct- 
ness of today. Take big game 
hunting. Today’s rich Americans 
buy licences to cull wild animals 
in Tanzania, Botswana and 
South Africa. They are allowed 
to shoot, for example, old wa- 
ter buffalos lagging behind the 
herd. Their licence fees fund 
conservation. 

With this in mind, read the 
account written in 1892 by the 
renowned big game hunter 
Alexander Kinloch, in his Large 
Game Shooting in Thibet, The 
Himalayas. Nonhem and Cen- 
tral India . If the “limited school" 
that is anti-field sports had its 
way, he rants, '‘men would be- 
come effeminate and women 
would lose much that now gives 
dignity and charm to their sex". 
So far, vivid, macho stuff. 

But, perhaps surprisingly, 
Kinloch supports "judicious 
hunting", instead of the “vulgar 
and childish desire to show a 
long list of slain at the end of 
the day, and obtain the cheap 
notoriety of the heaviest bag of 
the season". 

The book is £648 from the 
antiquarian booksellers Henry 
Sotheran. whose Edmund Pol- 
linger has been snapping up 
such books for a year or two. He 
says: “It’s an armchair thrill- You 
are participating in big game 
hunting alongside some extra- 
ordinary people who adapted to 
their surroundings with little 
protection and somehow man- 
aged not to die. As far as prices 
are concerned, you have to feel 
your way - so far it's an un- 
tapped market." 

Lord Hindlip’s 1906 yarn of 
hunting in Abyssinia and 
British East Africa (£798) has 
a hint of self- parody worthy of 
Monty Python: ‘T was called 
from the douds by a yell from 
the guide, and, turning round, 
saw at a distance of only 15 to 
20 yards iwo rhino charging full 
tilt at us. I turned for my heavy 
rifle, which I saw to my horror 
was in its sling-case and un- 
loaded. There was nothing to 
do but boll. My syce, who was 
nearest the rhino, tripped and 
fell heavily on his face. That 
day, for some reason. I had put 
on a topee instead of a double 
terai hat, and as the boy fell, this 
blew off and fell between the 
prostrate syce and the rhino, 
which stopped short, tried to 
horn the hat. and got a 
Mannlicher bullet from Os- 
man in the shoulder." 


It s amazing how much 
thinking you can cram into the 
few seconds it lakes a charging 
rhino io catch up wiih you. 
Winston Churchill, in his My 
African Journey (1908. cloth- 
bound, available from book- 
seller Adrian Harrington. GUO), 
recalled: “There is time to re- 
flect with some detachment 
that, after all. we were the ag- 
gressors: we it is who have 
forced ihe eonflici by an un- 
provoked assault with murder- 
ous intent upon a peaceful 
herbivore. " 

Mr Pollings: r says: “Around 
the 1920s and 1930s a revulsion 
seems to have set in. and au- 
thors take to the camera in- 
stead of the gun. Some relied 
on (heir flash to scare (he lion 
they were photographing. If 
Ihe flash failed, they were in 
trouble." 

And what of the natives? 
There is often a curious mixture 
of respect and contempt. Cap- 
lain FA Dickinson’s hook about 
big game hunting, published in 
1908. lists three "Don’ts" when 
advising how to treat hearers. 
“Don't ignore a good gun bear- 
er’s good advice because you 
think you know a thing or two. 
Don't promise a native a thing 
you can’t do. Don’t on any ac- 
count lose your temper.” 

If we chose to judge, we 
might give the benefit of the 
doubt lo Dickinson's “Re- 
member a savage was born a 
savage and brought up as a sav- 
age, and always will be one". Re- 
spect for local knowledge of the 
laws of nature, perhaps? But he 
goes on: “He has no br ains . 
Treat him accordingly". 

Whoopi Goldberg goes for 
such strong stuff. She has 
bought from Adrian Harring- 
ton, who also supplies black 
American institutions that col- 
lect black history. “There are a 
lot of black collectors," he says. 
"These are important docu- 
ments that help them to under- 
stand where racism comes from 
and how it becomes part of a 
culture - even though they 
make you blush to look at 
them." 

There is some pretty red- 
necked stuff about John Camp- 
bell ’s Negro-mania, published in 
1 851 in Philadelphia (£95 from 
Harrington’s), says: “The dark 
race must submit to the fair”. 
On equality. “God never in- 
tended it had he so willed he 
would have made all one 
colour". 

Sir Thomas Herbert’s Some 
Yearns Travels Into Africa, pub- 
lished in 1677, alleges that the 
women of the Cape of Good 
Hope breed with monkeys. 
With misinformation like that 
hallowed by bard covers, is it any 
wonder that whites came to 
regard blacks as inferior? The 
book is £1500 from Bernard 
Sbapero. 

In Britain in the 1820s. prints 
circulated showing monkeys 
dressed in suits. They were 
bought by a white middle class 
that had difficulty accepting 
the freed slaves who were be- 
ginning to make their way in 
white society. 

An unexpected slant on 
dressing up is in the Very Rev- 
erend Ignatius Scales’s book. 
Sketches of African and Indian 
Life in British Guiana , 18S5, 
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Sir Thomas Herbert's tome of 1677 alleged that Africans bred with monkeys 
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INTERNET I NVESTOR 

The same rules 
apply in 
cyberspace as 
elsewhere: be 
sure the small 
print makes sense 

doesn’t of itself make it better 
than products offered elsewhere, 
and it should still be understand- 
able! Do not allow yourself to be 
baffled by cod science. 

What the Internet can be is an 
incredibly powerful and cheap re- 
search tool to allow you to find 
out more about your potential in- 
vestments. Here’s another old fi- 
nancial saw - invest in what you 
know. Which is all very well but 
few of us will know much about 
more than a handful of compa- 
nies. So where to find out more? 

One useful starting point is 
CAROL which is a free service 
offering Company Annual Re- 
ports On-Line. It is run by the 
investor relations department of 
March Communications, a pub- 
lic relations company, and is a set 
of links to corporate websites of- 
fering background information 
and details of financial perfor- 
mance. More than 80 companies 
in the FT-SE 100 now publish at 
least part of their annual report 
and accounts information on the 
Internet, compared to just 29 this 
time last year. 

Where the web can definite- 
ly score is on speed and ease of 
access. For example. Legal & 
General is offering immediate 
temporary health insurance cov- 
er. All you need to do is complete 
and submit the on-line form and 
in return you get 14 days’ tem- 
porary cover for Legal & Gen- 


It was only a couple of weeks ago 
that 1 was saying that the Inter- 
net is not a mature medium. It is 
not. Furthermore, Ihere has been 
proof this month that the people 
who use it are apparently not too 
mature either. 2 am not referring 
to the teenage cybernerds who 
look at web pornography but 
rather to the gullible twits who 
handed over a total of £lSm to a 
spurious "Bank Debenture Trad- 
ing Programme" which was being 
promoted over the Internet. 

The International Chamber 
of Commerce’s London-based 
Commercial Crime Bureau re- 
ports that US and Canadian in- 
vestors were told that few people 
would qualify for these investment 
opportunities, which were “by 
invitation only". Transactions 
were said to be kept strictly con- 
fidential by all parties, for which 
reason no client references were 
available. You can find out more 
about how this particular scam 
worked on the International 
Chamber of Commerce’s website. 

Your internal alarm bells 
would ring madly if somebody 
came up to you in the street with 
an excellent investment opportu- 
nity which is by invitation only and 
which had no references or track 
record. Remember the simple in- 
vestment rule. If something looks 
too good to be true, it probably is. 
Further, just because something 
is offered on the Internet, that 


end's lifetime Essentials Health- 
Care. When you submit the form 
the website displays a certificate 
of temporary cover, which you 
need to print or save for your own 
information. Cover begins from 
midnight on the day you apply 
and continues for 14 days. 

Admittedly the resL of the 
process relies on what the net- 
heads call snafl-nrail. You will be 
sent full documentation explain- 
ing the cover you have chosen and 
an application form. If you decide 
to take out the policy the cover 
will continue and you will be 
charged accordingly. If you decide 
not to proceed with the policy, 
then cover will lapse without 
charge, provided that a claim has 
not been made. 

Another recent addition lo the 
insurance policies available on the 
Internet is Eagle Star Direct’s 
travel insurance. Individuals, cou- 
ples and families can purchase an- 
nual or single-trip cover from the 
travel insurance site. Unlike some 
other web offerings, this site al- 
lows you to get a quotation and 
full policy information, have the 
option to store the quote, and 
then purchase the product while 
on-line. 

Eagle Star Direct was the first 
insurer to offer motor insurance 
direct on the neL Several com- 
panies promote travel insurance 
and some offer quotations by e- 
mail. However, only one other 
group, the Halifax, sells travel in- 
surance direct over the Internet 
Strangely enough, the Halifax 
Travel" Insurance Service is under- 
written by Home & Overseas In- 
surance. a subsidiary of Eagle Star. 

International Chamber of Com- 
merce: www.lccwfxi.org CAROL 
www.carolco.uk Legal & General: 
wwwJegal-flnd-generaLco.uk Eagle 
Star Direct: www.eaglestordirect. 
co.uk Halifax: wwwJwfifnx.co.uk 


which describes how on Sunday 
afternoons, the “uneducated 
African man" would stroll in 
white man’s finery - kid gloves, 
monocle, velvet-collared suit 
Paris silk hat - and mimic the 
white man’s gestures: “a cane is 
seen, now dangling from his 
forefinger, then gently used to 
side away a dead leaf". Then, 
"stopping and turning around 
on his high heel ... with lips 
compressed, viewing some slen- 
der tree from top to toe, as if 
he could not just then for his 
very life recall to memory its 
botanic name". 

This rare book is a compar- 
atively cheap £300 from Maggs. 
It is little sought after. But 
Maggs’s price for the rare and 
sought -after An Ivory Trader 
in North Kenia by A Arkeil- 
Hardwick, 1903, is £1,200. The 
reason? It has big game hunt- 
ing in it. Hugh Bett of Maggs 
also reports that horrific tales 
by slaver captains and freed 
slaves sell better than books by 
anti-slavery reformers. 

Correctness apart, the sheer 
incongruousness of some of 
the contents of these books 
puls a premium value on them. 
What about the photograph of 
“The author, testing the nerve 
of a native who has a banana on 
his head to be shot off" in A 
Yankee in Pygmy Land by 
William Geil,'l905, £248 from 
Sotheran s? 

Antiquarian Book Fain a free 
ticket can be obtained by 
applying to the Antiquarian 
Booksellers' Association. 0171- 
4393318. Soiheran's, 0373-439 
6151. Adrian Harrington, 0171- 
937 1465. Maggs, 0171-493 
7160. Bernard Shapero, 0171- 
493 0876. 
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LOOSE CHANGE 

Prudential is introducing a 
new “baby break" of up to six 
months in its mortgages. 
Borrowers will be able to 
take a break from payments 
when having a baby, caring 
for a dependent relative or 
for a family bereavement, 
subject to the loan having 
been maintained “to ibe 
lender's satisfaction" for one 
year. Call 0800 000222. 

Cater Allen, the offshore 
bank, is offering a Gold Visa 
card which operates no 
handling charge within the 
UK or abroad Cater Allen is 
also offering a US5 Visa 
card with transactions 
debited to a US dollar 
account, avoiding exchange 
costs altogether. The cards 
are issued only in 
conjunction with a Cater 
Allen High Interest Account, 
for which an initial deposit of 
£2J00 is needed, bio annual 
fee applies. Call 0S00 
736177. 
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ON O.CGC OR MORE 


G&G Instant 10 Account combines high 
interest with the traditional benefits of 
personal branch service. 

The account pays one high rate on all 
balances from a minimum of just £1,000, 
while you can open an account, add to it 
and make withdrawals conveniently over 
the counter at your local C8cG branch. 

Access to your money is instant, with a 
charge equivalent to 10 days’ gross 
interest on the amount withdrawn. 

As you can see, we have set out to 
provide you with a simple and 
4f rewarding investment account. 

!■ Now ail you need to do is set out for 
. your nearest C&G branch. 
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So now it is Russia's tom. 
Sergei KIriyenko must be re- 
gretting catching tire eye of 
president. His own premier- 
ship could turn out to be very 
short-lived indeed. 

Tempting as it is to draw 
parallels with the Asian crises, 
tiie situation in Russia is very 
different While speculators 
gather to bet upon devaluation 
bang forced upon the Russian 
administration, arguably the 
rouble is not expensive. Un- 
fortunately, though, the re- 
cent record of the Russian 
government does not Look 
good The country is in an eco- 
nomic mess and badly needs 
money in its public coffers. 

The failure of the admin- 
istration to sell off one of its 
largest state assets, the oil 
company Rosneft, was the 
last straw in what has looked 
to be a steadily deteriorating 
situation. In the efreumstanoes 
you cannot blame investors for 
beating a path to the exit. 

Since the beginning of the 
year the Russian stock market 
has more than halved In the 
past it has been one of the bet- 
ter performing emerging mar- 
kets, but patience is running 
oul The country has been sub- 
ject to considerable disruption 
following the government's 
inability to pay public sector 
wages. St riking miners block- 
ed railway lines; action that 
cannot have helped an econ- 
omy already reeling under 
successive shocks, not the 
least of which is the very high 
level of interest rates. 

The decision to triple the 
cost of money to 150 per cent 
wffl not have been an easy one 
to take. Interest rates were 
raised last week, as it was, 
from 30 per cenito 50 per cent 
and the yield on Russian gov- 
ernment debt has now topped 
80 per cent. Crippling rates 
like this will damage the econ- 
omy still farther. 

But, given that the average 
man in the street probably has 


nothing invested in Russia, : 
(to it really matter? Unfor- 
tunatdy it does. If devaluation 
E forced upon the government i 
there could be a knock-on ef- . 
feet around the former states 
ofEastein Europe, This is cer- ; 
tainly what speculators are 
banking on, expecting a sim- 
ilar situation to develop to that 
which brought South-east 
Asia to a shuddering halt fol- 1 
lowing the collapse of the 
Thai baht. But the case for a 
devaluation in Russa is far less 
clear. Aside from anything 
else, it could unseat the reform 
programme and lead to fur- 
ther tunnoiL 

Much will depend on what 
action the IMF takes. Al- 
ready camped in Moscow, we 
can expect to see some fairly 
impressive numbers bandied 
about as they endeavour to re- 
turn stability to the region. Bui 
a fighting fund to protect the 
rouble wfl 1 have to be big. 

What this has exemplified 
is that emerging markets are 
still not flavour of the month. 
With the Korean market at an 
11-year law and Eastern Eu- 
rope looking distinctly rocky, 
pessimists could soon be turn- 
ing their attention to Central 
and South America in the 
belief that there really is a 
disease out there and it is very 
contagious. If that happens, 
you can kiss goodbye to the 
global bull market, weight 
of money or no weight of 
money. 

So, as you can see, what is 
happening in Russia is of 
more than passing interest to 
the rest of us investors com- 
mitted to the cult of equity. 
Cheap holidays in Thailand 
might be enticing but, speak- 
ing personally, I shall be quite 
happy if a trip to St Petersburg 
costs just as much this autumn 
as It does now. 


Brian Torn is chairman of the. 
Greig Middleton investment 
strategy committee. 


Advertisement Feature 


It’s worth shopping around 


for mortgage protection 


Protect the roof over 
your family’s head 


Mortgage protection is one of the 
'most straightforward and 
affordable types of life insurance 
cover. It's designed to pay off 
your mortgage if you die - and so 
protect the roof over your 
family's head. 

Buying your own home will 
probably be your biggest 
investment, so having cover that 
provides a tax-free sum to repay 
your mortgage if you die will 
certainly give you great peace of 
mind. In fact, most mortgage 
lenders may insist you have life 
insurance. But you don't have to 
accept their offer of cover. Like 
many things in life, it could 
really pay to shop around before 
you buy. 

For instance, you could take a 
look at Zurich Municipal's 
mortgage protection policy. Part 


of Europe’s third largest 
insurance group, they can 
arrange cover for you from just 
£5 a month. It's all done over the 
phone in minutes. Their policies 
provide great value for money 
and they don’t pay their staff 
commission - which means no 
pressurised selling. And just by 
working in the public sector, you 
are entitled to a special 15% 
discount. 

When Graham Powell, who has 
a career in the public sector, 
changed from an endowment to a 
repayment mortgage, he was 
required to take out mortgage 
protection. After receiving a 
quote from his mortgage lender. 
Graham decided to phone 
around for some alternative 
quotes. He was delighted to 
discover that be could save 


nearly £90 a year if be took out 
the policy with Zurich 
Municipal. Over the 18-year 
period of cover, this certainly 
adds up to a significant saving. 
Graham. from Corsham. 
Wiltshire, is married to Jane and 
has a young son. Tom. With a 
busy lifestyle, he found taking 
out a policy with Zurich 
Municipal extremely easy. He 
says: “The person on the end of 
the phone was very friendly and 
efficient, and the quote only took 
a few minutes. I was also very 
happy to discover I could have a 
15% discount because of my job, 
which meant the premium was 
the cheapest one 1 found. 1 would 
certainly recommend Zurich 
Municipal go my friends and 
family." 

From the tables you can see for 
yourself how' economical it is (o 
choose Zurich Municipal for 
mortgage protection. 


Female, married, non-smoking 
public sector employee with 20 
year mortgage protection cover 


SUM ASSURED 


AGE 

£ 50,000 

£75 MO 

25 

£ 5.15 

to .72 

35 

£655 

£ 8.83 

45 

£ 12.21 

£ 17-31 

Mak. 

married. 

nonsmoking 


public sector employer with 20 
year mortgage protection cover 


SUM ASSURED 


AGE 

CSOJOQO 

05460 

25 

0.19 

£ 9.78 

35 

£ 8.13 

£ 11.19 

45 

£ 17.86 

£ 25.78 



Examples shown include public 
sector discount. Monthly premiums 
are dependent on a number nf 
factors and in particular are 
higher for males, smokers and 
older ages. Cover and premiums 
are subject to mdhidual 
assessment. 


Apart from mortgage protection. 
Zorich Municipal also offers term 
assurance, which provides straight 
life cover without any connection 
to your mortgage. They can also 
cover yon fat critical illness, so 
that you would receive a lump sum 
if one of a range of specific 
illnesses was diagnosed. 

All round, Zurich Municipal is 
well worth considering for 
insurance cover. Why not phone 
them on 0800 147 147 • it's free. 
Their helpful staff are ready to take 
your call from 9am to 8pm 
Monday to Friday, and 9am to 1pm 
on Saturdays. Please quote the 
reference IND2405. 
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New from Friends Provident: 


The Stewardship International PEP. 

Tax-free profit, no harm done. 


The new Friends Provident Stewardship 
International PEP aims to invest in companies which 
mske a positive contribution to society. So you can 
expect 9 very decent return, tax-free, and without 
exploiting The Earth's resources, human or otherwise. 

Friends Provident are pioneers In ethical 
Investment and in the past 13 years have invested 


nt Stewardship £960 million on behalf of Stewardship customers 

t in companies which who want profit and principles. 

> society. So you can Get on The Blue Line now, direct to Friends 

-free, and without Provident You'll deal with friendly qualified people 

, human or otherwise. who’ll explain all you want to know about the new ‘ 

neers In ethical Stewardship International PEP. ' ' 

years have invested Call 0800 00 00 SO now. r -v. 

Get on The Blue Line 
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The rewards of a 
little bit of risk 


Corporate bonds offer 
a good compromise 
for the investor who 
likes to play fairly safe, 
says Rachel Fixsen 

Continuing nervousness in Lhe UK 
stock market is leading increasing 
numbers of risk-averse investors to 
search for “safe havens” for their 
hard-earned savings. Many are turn- 
ing to corporate bonds - seen as safer 
than equities but higher yielding 
than deposits or government-backed 
bonds- as a means of minimising risk. 

This strategy carries the approval 
-albeit not totally disinterested -of 
some experts. “If [stock] markets arc 
going to sell off a lot you have got 
some additional protection with 
bonds.” says Mark Gull, investment 
manager at Gartmore for the Nat- 
Wesl Extra Income Trust - a cor- 
porate bond fund. 

The stock market certainly has 
risen strongly. The FT-SE 1 00 share 
index hovered this week at around 
5,880, up 14 .5 percent since the start 
of this year and 26 per cent since this 
time last year. Yet many analysts are 
now suggesting Lhai a correction is 
long overdue. So what exactly arc 
corporate bonds? 


These fixed-interest instruments 
take many shapes and forms, but arc 
basically lOUs issued by companies 
for money borrowed. The bonds pay 
an annual rate of interest, or 
"coupon”. They are seen as safer 
than ordinary shares hccause if a 
company goes bankrupt, bondhold- 
ers have to be repaid before share- 
holders get a look in. 

Once bonds have been issued and 
become securities traded between in- 
vestors. Lhe face value can go up or 
down. For instance, the price of a 
bond might fall if long-term interest 
rates rise, to keep the return on cap- 
ital invested in line with market rates. 
If. for example, a £100 bond paying 
5 per cent is sold for £50. then the 
return doubles to 10 per cent. Or a 
bond's price might fall if the com- 
pany that Issued it gets into diffi- 
culties and there is a possibility it may 
not be able to redeem the bond. 

Corporate bond unit trusts can be 
held as a personal equity plan (Pep), 
with the tax advantages that bring?, 
as long as at least 50 per cent of the 
fund is held in qualifying assets. So 
w ithin your Pep allowance you could 
move some funds from equities into 
a corporate bond unit trust. 

Peps os wc know them arc on 
their way out, to be replaced in April 
19yy with the Individual Savings Ac- 
count, but most advisers still rec- 
ommend making the most of this 


year’s allowance. As long as you have 
less than £50.000 in Peps, you will be 
able to transfer investments held 
within them into ISAs when they 
come in, ISAs are also tax free and 
terms are similar to Peps. 

Bond funds mainly suit people 
who want their investment lo produce 
an income rather than capital growth. 
This means retired people in partic- 
ular. Bui Ruth Clarke, development 
director at Commercial Union This! 
Managers, says about 60 per cent of 
business in its Monthly Income Plus 
unit trust, a diversified corporate 
bond fund, at the moment is income 
being reinvested. 

"Because there's this issue about 
whether the market's looking a bit 
'loppy', there are investors moving 
into the MiP, treating it as a lower- 
risk growth vehicle,” says Ms Clarke. 

Bul, depending on the asset mix 
of the fund, there may also be some 
capital growth if you leave the in- 
vestment in place for a reasonable 
period, says Colin Jackson of Baron- 
worth Investment Services. If some 
of the assets are held in equities, 
there is likely to be capital growth. 
And over the last lew years there has 
been some growth in corporate 
bond values because long-term in- 
terest rates have been declining. 

Over the last five years, a £1,000 
lump-sum investment in the Legal & 
General Fixed Interest unit trust 



While the stock market remains a choppy ride, investors are looking for safe havens for their money 


“A lot of the ones you see lead- 
ing the performance rabies do that 
on the back of a lot of convertibles 
and preference shares which behave 
more like equities," says Steve Ab- 
bott, marketing director for Legal & 
General Unit Trust Managers. 

Corporate bonds are theoretical- 
ly more risky than government bonds, 
or gills, hut in practice issuers are of- 
ten huge corporations, such as Abbey 
National. "TTie chances of defaulting 
are pretty remote,” says Ms Clarke. 

One i hing to watch out for is that 
the fund is not using up capital to 
produce a high-income stream. Look 
at the running yield, which measures 


would have grown lo £1.448.79. as- 
suming net income was reinvested. 
If the same amount hud been in- 
vested in a UK Gilt unit trust, it 
would on average have grown to 
£1.333.59 according to Moneyfacls. 
the financial information provider. 

That money would have done 
even belter, but arguably been at 
more risk, in an equity income fund 
where on average it would have 
swelled to £2.025.74. 

Not all corporate bond unit trusts 
are the same. In many ways they vary 
far more than equity funds, because 
of the different types of instrument 
held within them. 

“Then* is wide range of risk nn> 


61 es of these funds,” says Mr GulL For 
instance, within Pep rules, a corpo- 
rate bond unit trust could hold much 
of its qualifying assets allocation in 
convertible bonds. These arc bonds 
which alter a certain date can be con- 
verted to ordinary shares in the issuing 
company. This means they tend to 
imitate share price movements rather 
than the government bond market. 

And the 50 per cent of assets 
which do not have to be held as 
honds could be held as foreign 
shares - subject to currency risk on 
top of stock market risk. So look 
closely at the composition of a fund 
before buying units in it. Performance 


Photograph: David Rose 


current cost of buying the bond, adds 
Andrew Bellshaw of Gartmore Ex- 
tra Yield Fund, and compare this 
with the redemption yield, which also 
takes into account how much the 
bonds can be redeemed for. “If the 
redemption yield is lower than the 
running yield you can be fairly con- 
fident that you're bunting your cap- 
ital.” he says. 

Burnt worth Imestment Senices. 0181- 

513 1219. On request, Baronworth h ill 
send leaders a five copy of Us Corpo- 
rate Bond Table which compares con- 
ditions on more tfum 60 funds. Legal 
& General 01222 448412: Commcr- 


MONEY&. ETHICS 


5o you want to buy your home with a clear conscience? 



‘Grpen mortrapes’ are now available on homes which meet stringent energy-conservation criteria such as solar panels 


In the latest of his 
series lain Morse 
offers tips for the 
ethically minded on 
how to evaluate 
mortgages on offer: 
who deals w'rth 
whom and what ... 
risks your principles 
expose you to 

Ar ra n g in g one’s finances in the 
most ethical way possible is 
not just about investment It ex- 
tends to many other areas, in- 
cluding borrowing a mortgage. 
Yet ethically-minded investors 
face some tricky choices when 
it comes to finding the right 
loan. 

At the very least, an under- 
standing about lenders and 
their policies will come in use- 
ful, according to Amanda 
Davidson, a partner in Holden 
Meehan, a firm of London- 
based independent financial 
advisers. She says: “A degree of 
pragmatism helps, depending 
on where you borrow and which 
means of repayment you 
choose." 

In the UK there are two 
important types of lender for 
domestic mortgages: banks and 
building societies. The key dif- 
ference from an ethical in- 
vestor’s point of view is that- 


while most banks lend to gov- 
ernments and companies of all 
sizes, mutual building societies 
do not. 

Precisely because of their 
mutual status, building soci- 
eties must restrict their core 
business lo deposit taking from 
and lending to individual mem- 
bers of the public. This means 
that they are free of involvement 
in areas of business which many 
ethical investors would regard 
as unacceptable. 

The "big four” clearing 
banks: Barclays, Lloyds/TSB, 
Midland and NatWest, are 
sometimes accused of involve- 
ment in the provision of third 
world debt. Moreover, investors 
who object to the arms indus- 
try argue that any bank buying 
UK gilts is to some extent Bind- 
ing government expenditure 
on weapons through the Min- 
istry of Defence. 

Behind this lies a larger is- 
sue about banking confiden- 
tiality: the principal ethical 
question to ask of a bank is who 
they lend money to. Few are 
prepared to answer this ques- 
tion. Cbnfidentiality is crucial to 
the success of banking opera- 
tions. So selecting a bank by 
areas of business it avoids is 
virtually impossible. 

A third category of mortgage 
providers, so-called “direct 
lenders", account for a small but 
growing sector of the markeL 
Borrowing a mortgage “book” 
on the international money 
markeL then reselling it to in- 
dividual borrowers, they fail 
the same ethical test as applied 
to clearing banks. 


There are exceptions to this 
rule: both the Co-operative 
Bank and the much smaller Tri- 
ados Bank can fairly claim to 
follow ethical principles in their 
banking policies. Unfortunate- 
ly, neither currently offers do- 
mestic mortgages as part of their 
product ranges. 

Among the larger clearing 
h anks . Abbey National does 
not lend direct to companies. 
About 40 per cent of Abbey’s 
£151bn assets, of which two- 
thirds are UK- based, is In mort- 


gages. The Abbey is also com- 
mitted to taking “proper regard 
to the environment". But Abbey 
National does buy UK gilts 
and securities issued by other 
UK banks with high credit rat- 
ings - a list likely to include 
some of the “big four” already 
mentioned. 

If this sounds negative. Ms 
Davidson warns against de- 
spair: “Despite the conversion 
of some large building societies 
to bank status, those remaining 
still offer a wide enough choice 


of mortgage options to compete 
with the bank sector.” More- 
over. going to a building soci- 
ety is often cheaper. At present 
the average lending rate 
charged by building societies is 
834 per cent against the banks' 
8.7 per cent. 

Ethically orientated mutuals 
include the Ecology Building 
Society, which lends nationally 
on the purchase and restoration 
of old buildings, and the 
Catholic Building Society which 
has a stated policy of helping 


those who cannot easQy find a 
mortgage. Meanwhile, Norwich 
and Peterborough Building 
Society has just launched a 
“green mortgage" available only 
for the purchase of homes that 
meet stringent criteria on energy 
conservation. The society com- 
pleted its first “green loan” 
this week. 

Separate from finding a 
loan, the way of paying it off can 
also create difficulties for the 
ethically-minded. Rob Harrison, 
editor of The Ethical Consumer 


magazine, argues: “The moral- 
ly cleanest solution is to take a 
repayment mortgage, where 
monthly payments include in- 
terest and capital, with a mutual 
lender." 

Choosing this option means 
that you will only have to pur- 
chase life insurance to cover the 
amount owed on the mortgage. 
“Look for the cheapest cover 
from a mutual insurer, or 
friendly society,” advises Ms 
Davidson, “that way yon know 
where your money is going,." 

But for those who still want 
an interest-only loan, where an 
investment is built up to help 
pay off the capital after a giv- 
en period, providers of ethical 
funds offer a variety of options: 
PEPS, so-called “unitised” en- 
dowments and even personal 
pensions, all of which can be 
used to pay off an interest-only 
mortgage. 

Ms Davidson advises caution 
to ethical investors tempted by 
this method of repayment: “It’s 
a matter of carefully weighing 
the pros and cons in terms of 
your particular circumstances.” 

Traditional with-profits en- 
dowments do not offer negative 
or positive screening on the 
underlying investments they 
hold but do offer a low-risk 
means of paying off your 
mortgage loan. Typically, these 
funds hold a portfolio of in- 
vestments including gilts, com- 
mercial property and shares 
in large, blue-chip companies 
which may, or may not be, 
ethical in their own business 
dealings. 

“Ethical funds by contrast 


tend lo be more volatile in the 
short to medium term because 
they are invested into a nar- 
rower range of company shares, 
usually with a higher proportion 
of those in smaller companies.” 
Ms Davidson suggests. None 
have significant holdings in 
property and most avoid gilts. 
This makes using them to pay- 
off a mortgage riskier than 
using a with-profits fund. 

The performance of ethical 
funds can also show significant 
variation. Clerical Medical's 
“Evergreen” fund, available 
in a PEP or unitised endou- 
menL shows five-year growth 
of just 29.6 per cent. John 
Allen, chief fund manager at 
Clerical Medical, concedes: 
“It’s not ideal for use as part 
of a mortgage, because it's lor' 
volatile ” 

Friends Provident is more 
confident that its Stewardship 
Fund can be used lo hack an 
interest-only mortgage, with 
10-year growth on a unit-linked 
endowment averaging 932 per 
cent growth a year over that 
period. The company's with- 
profiis fund has returned 8.11 
per cent average growth over 
the same period. 

77 le 'Independent ' has produced 
a five 28-page ‘Guide to Ethical 
Finances' by Nic Cicuui, the 
paper's personal finance ediictr. 
The guide, sponsored by Friends 
Provident, has information on all 
aspects of money and ethics, in- 
cluding loans and how to pay 
them off. Call 0800 214487 fur 
a copy or fill in the coupon on 
page 4. 
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Pensions made simple 


You can pick up the phone and get pensions 
information or advice . 

and even set up a plan, quickly and without fuss. 

Call 8am-l0pm f 7 dm a week quoting ref: 288D131 

03456789 10 

or talk to your Independent Financial Adviser. 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS 

Looking good for your pension. 
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Now you’re 64 Health care that doesn’t 


and need a hand leave y° u waiting 


t- ,vjj 


A good standard of 
cane in old age 
comes at a price. 
Tony Lyons looks at 
what rt takes 
to provide rt 


People are living longer. In the 
past this hardly mattered as 
family and friends provided a 
network of care. But with the 
break up of the extended fam- 
ily, children moving further 
away for work, divorce, more of 
foe elderly living alone, it's 
more important than ever to 
think ahead, to plan for possi- 
ble long-term care in the future. 

Caring for the elderly and in- 
firm is estimated to cost near- 
ly £50bn a year - and the bill is 
rising. Meanwhile the standard 
of care and attention we have 
come to expect is beyond foe 
financial capabilities of most 
families. This means that as foe 
state becomes less and Jess able 
to adequately look after its cit- 
izens in their old age more el- 
derly people could be forced to 


sell their homes to pay for 
some sort of long-term care. 

This has presented a myri- 
ad of problems, few of which 
can readily be solved. Hospi- 
talisation is not the answer for 
the elderly or foe infirm. 

Nursing, whether at home or 
in ao institution, is an expensive 
affair -care fees average £335 
a week or £17,500 a year, fr-arh 
year more than 40,000 homes 
are being sold to pay for the ris- 
ing costs of caring for the elderfy. 

The Government has a Roy- 
al Commission looking at bet- 
ter ways of providing long-term 
care. But in foe meantime a 
long-term care policy, providing 
cover for cases of serious ill 
health and infirmity, is one of the 
few defences available against 
foe ravages of age. But of foe 
180,000 that go into care each 
year, less than a quarter wSQ have 
made their own provision. 

Paul Harvey, of long-term 
care experts CasweQ and Com- 
pany, independent financial 
advisers in Oxted, Surrey, says: 
“Long-term care’ is an all- 
embracing phrase that foe fife 
insurance industry has adopted 
for its protection policies." This 
generalisation causes confu- 
sion in an already complicated 


DO'S AND DONVS OF LONG TERM CARE 


" Do involve your family in any decisions you make. 

• Don't proceed wifonn investment contract unless you ful- 
ly understand the risks involved. 

• Do make sure you have a thorough understanding of all 
the products available, not just one. 

• Don't wait until the Royal Commission deliberates on leg- 
islation for long term care. 

■ Do proceed to make provision with a company that will 
alter its policy in line with future legislation, at no extra cost 
to you. 

• Do check whether your premiums are going to increase 
and if so. by how much.. 

• Don’t forget that the lawn will still need mowing and house- 
hold chores are still going to have to be done. Find out who 
will offer you a tailor-made plan. 

• Do consult an experienced independent financial adviser 
who is a long term care expert. 

• Do go to another company if your premium is loaded be- 
cause of existing health problems. 

• Do calculate what your lifetime income will be for you and 
your spouse. 


sphere. Thereareno fewer 
than 10 com pa n ie s offering « 
variety of ways to fond forthis 
provision. 

The prime factor to be con- 
sidered when taking out a long- 
term care policy should always 
be the level of care rather than 
the cost, drawing upoa past 
experiences qftho events sur- 
rounding one’s qwh relatives 
and friends. 

“Basically there axe two 
mistakes yon can make ," says 
Mr Harvey. “The first is to pro- 
ceed to take out the cover, pay 
the premiums and die peace- 
fully in your bed aged 85 with- 
out ever having a claim. 

This route may incur the wrath 
of your children who would 
consider foe insurance a waste 
of money. 

“The second mistake is to do 
without long-term care, instead 
saving foe money you would 
have paid in premiums. In 10 
or 12 years’ time you may have 
amassed £20,000. Bat what if 
you then have, say, a stroke? 
Your 31-equipped spouse may 
then have no option but to put 
you in a nursing borne where 
foe fees could cost op to 
£30,000 a year, draining your 
capital reserves and children’s 
inheritance.” 

Don’t be certain that yon 
won't need long-term care. 
Every year some 100,000 suffer 
a stroke, and at any time there 
are 350,000 who have suffered 
from one that has left them with 
a severe disability; some 680,000 
over 65 suffer from some form 
of dementia; and more than 40 
per cent Of the over-65s have a 
long-term illness that limits 
their ability to perform every- 
day activities. 

It is vital to remember rh at, 
as things stand, there is no as- 
sistance from the Social Services 
until your total assets are bdow 
£16,000. lb help you to make 
the right choice you need to talk 
to an adviser about the type of 
care you might need, what 
would be a reasonable cost, how 
much savings and income you 
have, and how muebyou would 
be entitled to receive. . 


i More and more 
! people are turning 
to private medical 
insurance. Rachel 
Ffoeeri asks why and 

c 

how much it will 


cost you 


; Free health care fbrall under 
foe NHS is a great idea. But 
waiting fists for non-urgent op- 
erations are growing, and those 
who can afford it often prefer 
to pay rather than put their lives 
on hold. The cost of private 
medical and hospital biBs is oat 
of the reach of most of us, so 
insurance is foe answer. 

Just over 6 million people in 
the UK arc now covered by pri- 
vate medical insurance (PMI), 
up from 5.2 million in 1986, ac- 
cording to figures fr om the As- 
sociation of British Insurers. 
“The rise in the market may be 
due to lack of confidence in foe 
NHS. That's where providers 
have really scored," says Gra- 
ham Bates of the independent 
finanrrai advisers (IRV) Bates & 
Partners Consulting Group, in 
Leeds. 

The mtgoriiy of PM1 policies 
are sold as job perks. Bupa, foe 
largest in the sector with two- 
fifths of the market, says 60 per 
cent of people covered by its 
medical insurance are on com- 
peny schemes. Of those who buy 
it privately, PMI really appeals 
to foe self-employed who run 
their own businesses and can- 
not afford to spend time being 
on a hospital waiting list, ac- 
cording to Mr Bates. 

But private treatment is not 
just a means to cutting waiting 
time for non-urgent surgical 
procedures. Many people use 
private hospitals even for crit- 
ical conditions such as heart dis- 
ease and cancer. 

The market for PMI is 
broad, wifo over 25 providers in 
the UK offering some 450 
plans. Traditional medical in- 
surers Bupa and PFP lifetime 
Care have in recent years been 



The state of the NHS has pushed more and more people towards private medical insurance 


joined by general insurance 
companies such as Norwich 
Union, Allied Dunbar and Le- 
gal & General. 

The cost of PMI has been in- 
creasing much faster than in- 
flation, but more competition in 
the marketplace should begin to 
slow the pace. Last year, the cost 
of PMI rose by an average of 9 
per cent, according to Les Cur- 
son, general manager of the 
provider Ctinicarc, who says: 
“Medical inflation has been 
going up by more than the re- 
tail price index - but that’s 
been the case since private 
medical insurance started.” 

One other factor is simply 
that people are making more 
claims on their insurance. A 
decade ago, people would use 
their insurance only as a back- 
up, using the NHS wherever pos- 
sible. “Tbday people who are 
covered by PMI do not even 
think about using the NHS," Mr 
Cursonsays. 

Also, technology in hospitals 
isincreasmgiy expensive and this 
keeps PMI costs high. “There’s 
mare eligible treatment foaL 
can be done now -for instance, 


cancers are more treatable, and 
ch em otherapy and radiothe ra py 
may go on a lot longer,” says 
PMI broker John Stevens, of the 
John Stevens Partnership. 

Until last July the over-60s 
used to benefit from tax relief 
on any PMI premiums, but this 
has been abolished. “People 
within foe PMI market thought 
most of those over 60 with 
PMI would have to give it up,” 
says Mr Curson. “Premiums 
for maity have gone up effec- 
tively by 30 per cent last year, 
including the annual increase. 
But from our point of view, 
we've had a drop-out rate of less 
than 10 per cent,” he says. 

Rather than giving up cover 
altogether, many over-60s have 
traded down, typically taking an 
budget plans instead, he says. 
Others, to reduce costs have 
taken on a bigger excess, pay- 
ing the first £200 of any treat- 
ment themselves. 

Choosing which PMI policy 
to buy can be a minefield as 
comparisons arc difficult. An 
IEA. should be able to direct you 
to a specialist broker if he or foe 
is not able to help. “If your fi- 


nancial adviser can’t convince 

you that be or she regularly sells 

PMI from at least three 
insurers, you should have your 
doubts,” says Mr Curson. 

The policies on offer vary 
widely in foe level of cover they 
provide. Most expensive are 
the deluxe plans which include 

dental, optical, maternity and al- 
ternative therapy. Next in cost 
come the comprehensive plans 
which offer full refunds for 
most services including out- 
patient treatment and private 
ambulance service. Budget 
plans, foe least expensive, are 
more restrictive with what they 
cover, often excluding out- 
patient care, for example. 

Tb give an idea of costs, with 
Norwich Union Medical C over, 
express or comprehensive cover 
would cost £174.66 per month 
for a 45-year-old married man 
with two children under 18. 
Thist Care Starter - more lim- 
ited cover with limited hospitals 
- would cod foe same man 
£43.48 per month. But, when 
looking at a budget policy, 
make sure the hospitals you 
would want to use are inriuded. 


“Most people go for foe 
comprehensive plans, because 
they don’t want any shortfalls,” 
says Carol e-Anne Hewett of 
insurance brokers Wilton Spot) 
and Partners. 

Take care when applying 
for PMI that you are scrupu- 
lously honest about your med- 
ical history, advises Graham 
Bates. “If you have a family 
history of some thing, you 
should mention it, because 
the chances are very much 
highe r that’s wfayyou need the 
cover,” he says. 

“And always remember to 
contact your insurer before hav- 
ing treatment to ensure that arty 

coste incurred will be covered," 

adds Mr Curson. That way, you 
can save any arguments later. 


John Stevens fhrtnership, 01480 
411666; Bupa, 0171-6562000; 
Clinican, 01438 741641; Nor- 
wich Union, 0800 142142; Bates 
& Partners Consulting Group, 
01132 955 955; WHton Spero and 
Partners, 01628 82212L IFA 
Promotion (0117971 1177) will 
provide addresses^ of -three IFAs 
local to you. 


YOUR 


PENSION 


IN YOUR 


OWN TIME 


IN YOUR 


OWN WAY 


A Merchant Investors pension is an 
easy, convenient and flexible pension. 
The charges are low. 

You can vary your contributions 
without charge. 

Ray no commission when a 
you buy direct. 

No sales person 
will bother you. 



Edward Tufte ’s new book 

VISUAL EXPLANATIONS 


IMAGES AND QUANTITIES, EVIDENCE AND NARRATIVE 


“Few teachers are as accomplished as Edward Tufte when it comes to demonstrating why good design matters in the 
world. Tufte, a Yale professor and the reigning guru of i n formation design, has just published Visual Explanations, the third 
book of an acclaimed trilogy. Like its predecessors, this latest book is a knockout Straightforward, witty, packed with 
vivid examples." wired 


“On a plinth in our secret unassailable minds should be a statue of Edward Tufte; and on our bookshelves should be 
his books..." the spectator 


“There’s a new book just out that you simply must see... And after you’ve seen every delightful page of this visually 
arresting book, go back and read ft, and enfoy Tufte’s equally riveting ideas on how to tell compelling stories of cause and 
effect using numbers and images." Washington post 


“If you think you might like Visual Explanations — perhaps you have heard that it Is the third in a series of beautifully 
produced books about the graphical display of data — then you should buy it. Few books have been as widely aedaimed 
ty so many readers working in as many fields as these have." journal of the American medical association 


Three wonderful books on information design by Edward Tufte: 


The Visual Display 
of Quantitative Information 


EDWARD R. TUFTE 


Eda-ati R. Tufte 


EDWARD R. TUFTE 


Envisioning Information 


VISUAL EXPLANATIONS 
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PICTURES OF NUMBERS 
The dastic book on statistical 
darts, graphs, and tables. 

£22 postpaid 


PICTURES OF NOUNS 
Maps of fora and evidence. Dedgn 
strategies for hlgh-dlmensional data. 
How » increase information depth pn 
paper and computer. 

£30 postpaid 


PICTURES OF VERBS ’ 

Depicting data and evidence relevant 
to cause and effect. Computer inter- 
fact des*^. Graphics lor decision 
nwkJpg. Narrative and animation. 


£28 postpaid 


Moneyback guarantee. Send your order and payment to: 

Graphics Press UK, IND Unit 8, Conqueror Industrial Estate, Moorhurst Road 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, East Sussex TN38 9NA * 

Telephone: (0 1 42-4) 8S4 1 24 Fax: (0 1 424) 853612 
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Peace of mind when your body is falling apart 

What happens if 


you're critically ill ... 
and survive? As 
money gets tight 
you’ll be thankful 
you paid out; says 
David Prosser 

The statistics are scary. One in 
four men and one in five 
women will contract a critical ffl- 
ness before they reach the age 
of 65. One in three Britons will 
be diagnosed as having cancer 
at some point in their life. 
These conditions don’t always 
prove fetal and survivors can of- 
ten face serious disabilities for 
the rest of their lives. 

_ Bad enough to have to cope 
with a serious Alness. But have 
you thought about bow your 
family finances would be af- 
fected? If you can’t work, hcrw 


will you pay the mortgage, for 
example? And if your condition 
is fatal, how will your depen- 
dants survive? 

Enter critical illness insur- 
aDCe (€E)» sometimes known as 
dread disease cover. CH pays 
out a pre-spedfied cash lump 
sum if you are diagnosed as hav- 
ing a condition covered by your 
policy. What you do with the 
money is up to you - it's yours 
whether you live or die. even if 
you can continue to work. 

That flexibility is important. 
Paying off the mortgage is of- 
ten the first priority for CH 
claimants. But you might need 
the money to pay children’s 
school fees, for example. If 
you’re permanently disabled, 
the lump sum can pay for al- 
terations tO your home, nursing 
costs, oryou could use it to pay 
medical bills. Terminally ill 
claimants sometimes use their 
money for a trip abroad. 

Generally, a Oil policy will 
cover you if you suffer a heart 
atta ck, stroke, most cancels, kid- 


ney failure or if you need a ma- 
jor organ transplant. Apart 
from these, there are wide vari- 
ations. Some polices are more 
extensive than others, covering 
more than 25 conditions in- 
cluding multiple sclerosis. Aids, 
severe arthritis and Alzheimer’s 
disease. 

Of course, most people - 
particularly younger people - 
never dream these conditions 
will strike. But, says Roddy 
Kohn of independent financial 
adviser (IFA) Kohn Cougar, “I 
think CD is imperative”. He ex- 
plains: “We recently had a 
client with testicular cancer 
who had to claim £ 100,000 on 
his policy having been paying a 
£26 premium for just eight 
months.” 

However, with more than 60 
insurers and some 230 CII 
products - each covering vari- 
ous conditions at different 
prices - finding the right poli- 
ty can be daunting. Getting help 
makes sense. John Joseph, an 
adviser who specialises in CH, 


says “The range of illnesses cov- 
ered is crucial - an IFA can 
guide you through ail the poli- 
cies available.” 

The first stage in finding a 
good Cli policy is deciding 
which conditions you need cov- 
er for. Don’t presume the big 
names offer the best deals. 
“The biggest seller of CH has, 
in my opinion, got the ersppi- 
est policy," says Mr Joseph - he 
thinly Midland Bank’s CII cov- 
ets too few conditions. 

Most people will want a pol- 
icy that covers heart attacks and 
cancer, the two most common 
serious conditions in the UK. 
These are always covered. In ad- 
dition there may be particular 
conditions you want specified - 
if you have a family history of 
a certain illness, for example. 
Where insurers say they will pay 
out for terminal conditions, or 
illnesses causing total and per- 
manent disability, ask about 
your specific concerns. 

Insurers structure CII poli- 
cies either so as to provide 


cover for a certain period, or on 
a lifelong basis. If you’re most 
worried about contracting a se- 
rious illness while you still have 
big financial responsibilities, 
the former may be best. Many 
people buy CH policies in con- 
junction with a mortgage where 
the premiums and the cash 
sum insured continue until 
you’ve repaid the lean, when the 
cover ends. 

Similarly, you might want to 
pay out for Qfl only until your 
children are no longer depen- 
dent on you. In winch case 
you’d pay the same level of pre- 
mium each year until the cov- 
er is no longer seeded. Other 
people prefer to be covered un- 
til their deaths. But do beware, 
CII premiums are higher for 
older people. 

In theory price should be 
the last factor you should con- 
sider, once you’ve found the 
cover you need. In practice, 
says Roddy Kohn: "While we 
try to persuade clients to buy 
on the range of conditions, we 


have to do that in the context 
of premiums." 

However, don’t be put off al- 
together. Buy as much cover as 
you can afford because some in- 
surance is better than none. In 
feet, CH doesn’t have to cost the 
earth. A 3 l>year-old male non- 
smoker, for instance, would 
pay £23 a month for £100,000 
of lifetime critical Alness cower 
from Bupa, while a 40-year-old 
would pay £45 a month for the 
same insurance. The rates for 
women are lower, particularly 
later in life. 

Also consider combining 
CH with life insurance. While 
buying the two together is of- 
ten cheaper than buying sepa- 
rate p o lic ies, take care with this 
approach. With most CH poli- 
cies that include death cover, no 
one will be able to claim on your 
deat h if you’ve already claimed 
on the critical Alness portion of 
the policy. 

The writer is features editor at ‘ In- 
vestors Chronicle'. 


Knocked back, not knocked out 


Common, long-term 
complaints such 
as depression or 
back pain need not 
leave you penniless, says 
Tony Lyons 

Statistics show that between the ages 
of 30 and retirement a person is 10 
times more likely to suffer from a 
long-term illness or accident than they 
are to die. Of the population aged be- 
tween 20 and 65, over 2 milli on are 
claiming sickness or invalidity bene- 
fit according to the Department of So- 
cial Security. At any time, over 1_5 
million have been incapable of work- 
ing for more than a year, of whom 
nearly 500,000 have been incapaci- 
tated for more than four years. 

Grim figures indeed. Yet while 
most of us have life assurance poli- 
cies, often to pay a mortgage, not 


many consider protecting our in- 
come in case we cannot continue 
working. 

Being unable to work due to illness 
or accident will affect all household 
budgets. Relying on the state is not 
enough. Invalidity benefits are severely 
restricted. As long as you earn more 
than £62 a week, your employer is 
obliged to pay you £55.70 a week for 
the first 28 weeks that you are unable 
to work. 

Beyond that, the state pays the 
same amount for the next 28 weeks, 
rising to £62.70 after one year. But 
how many with families could survive 
on that kind of money? The average 
outgoing for household bills, 
including mortgage repayments, is es- 
timated by Legal & General at almost 
£300 a week. 

Less than one in 10 of the work- 
force has any son of income protec- 
tion insurance, known in the industry 
as permanent health insurance (PHI), 
according to Ronnie Martin, manag- 
er of life and health with Royal & Sun 
Alliance. “People don’t like to think 
about being unable to work because 


of illness or acridenU” he says. “We 
all have a head-in-the-sand attitude 
that it won’t happen to me.” 

This is very much a view backed 
up by all involved in the sale of PHI. 
“ibo many believe that their employer 
or the state will take care of them,” 
says Lorna Baxter of Legal & Gen- 
eral. Most employers will usually 
keep paying salaries for a while. But 
when it comes to more serious cas- 
es. only a minority of employers op- 
erate a staff PHI scheme. This ensures 
that after a certain amount of time, 
usually three or six months from be- 
ing unable to work, there will be a 
monthly payment of up to three-quar- 
ters of net salary. Most employees and 
the self-employed, however, will have 
to make their own income protection 
provision. 

There are around 50 PHI plans 
currently available from insurance 
companies and friendly societies pro- 
viding income protection usually to 
age 60 or 65. They will all pay out a 
regular monthly amount if the poli- 
cyholder is unable to continue nor- 
mally working after a specified period 


because of illness or accident- Most 
long-term incapacity is covered, in- 
cluding ME, mental problems due to 
stress and muscular conditions such 
as severe back pain, the only exclu- 
sions being long-term incapacity due 
to war or dangerous sports. 

Premiums are determined by age 
at outset, period of cover, sex of the 
policyholder - females pay more than 
males as statistically they are more like- 
ly to suffer from long-term medical 
problems - and whether benefits are 
paid at a level rate or escalate with in- 
flation. The over- riding factor de- 
termining premium, however, is the 
deferment period. If payment is to 
commence after a month, expect to 
pay a lot more than if it is to commence 
after three or six months. 

There is a wide variation in pre- 
miums. For example, a male non-smok- 
er aged 30wto wishes to provide a flat 
benefit of £ 20,000 a year payable af- 
ter six months of incapacity until aged 
60 can expect to pay premiums of 
£25.67 with Zurich Life, or £42.67 if 
female. If you wanted the policy to cov- 
er you until 65, Legal & General would 


charge a man £10 a month and a 
woman £10.58. If you want the bene- 
fits and premiums linked to inflation, 
then the premiums would be £28 and 
£46.84 a month respectively with 
Zurich Life. 

PHI policies pay out whenever an 
individual cannot perform his or her 
normal employ- menu Some will pay 
out a proportion if you can do a less 
arduous job, while others will pay the 
full amount even if the claimant can 
do other work. 

Experience shows that nearly one- 
third of all claims are due to mental 
depression or stress, while around an- 
other fifth are because of muscular 
problems, especially with regard to 
back pain or arthritis. “These are all 
debilitating, long-term problems.” 
says Mr Martin, “that are covered by 
PHL Yet during the 1990s, people are 
choosing to buy critical illness policies 
which do not cover the main medical 
problems that cause people to give up 
working. For example, you can often 
return to work quite soon after a heart 
attack but you are unlikely to if you 
suffer from muscular dystrophy.” 


CRITICAL ILLNESS - THE FACTS AT A GLANCE 
one in ft. women 

cal illness (most commonly a ranosr, a jf di3j!nosK j 
before they reach the age of 65. Up to half of those dognosed 

will survive five years. u -r 

- Critical illness insurance aims to W » lum P “ “ Sr 
fected, which they can use for any purpose, including paying 

a mortgage or going on a vrorid cruise. 

. than 60 insurers and 230 serparw* policies, tew- 

ever, covering a wide range of Illnesses bqwrdthe core dread 
diseases”. It Is Important to select the right product 
. It can make sense ro buy critical illness insurance **** ** 
separate life cover. These are known as "accderaoed policies, 
which pay out on death or diagnosis of an illness, whWteva-comei 
first. Again, take care: your dependents will receive nothing 
ter your death if the polity has already paid out on diagnosis 


An Equitable pension 
means you can vary 
contributions - 
without penalty. 


Y>u know exactly whar your circumstances are today, and 
can choose a pension plan to suit them perfectly 

But what about tomorrow? Or Dew year? Or ten years 
from now? 

What you need is a pension plan which is flexible enough 
to cope wkb any changes in your lifestyle - without m aking you 
pay a penalty 

That is why you should consider an Equitable personal 
pension plan. Ws don'r pay commission to third parties for the 
introduction of new business, and our expenses are kept 
enviably low. So, you don’t have to commit yourself to paying 
identical contributions each year; they can be increased or 
reduced to suit you - without penalty 

And if you want to retire earlier than planned, your benefits 
will be exactly the same as if you'd chosen that date in the first 
place. 

What’s more, you have the reassurance of knowing that 
your pension fund is in the hands of one of the finest 
investment teams in the TJX. 

So, if you'd like further information, by post and by 
telephone, on a personal pension plan that lives up to its name, 
call (0990) 38 48 58 or return the coupon below. 

www.equitable.co.uk 

Rjr joiir security your telephone call may be recorded 
Infcrmarion/odvice will only be given on Equitable group products 
RrguUted by the Iferfcivtal lmearur nt Authority 
THE EQUrnBLE UPE. mXPOSZ WAllCN 5TBEEI tfUSBOTX BUCKING HAM5HIHE HPB 7BR 

r^A^A^h^T^~FREEPOST Wkhoa Street AVLE5BURX Bodn HP2I 7BR 
1 1 votiUadanrtfauSuinllrEqui^ilcfprasfB^JBf. I«BKifarpk<icii O 1NPTOE 
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The Equitable Life 

You pTofit from our principles 
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BECOME RICH 

‘Discover how to find another Jarvis - 
tipped by us two years ago, now up a 
staggering 2,863%’ 



£2,000 invested in February 1996 on our tip would now be 
worth nearly £ 60 , 000 . 

The real way to make money is by investing in small companies - 
finding the Jarvis of tomorrow. After all, Microsoft, Reuters and 
Marks & Spencers were once small companies. But out of the 1500 
or so small companies quoted on the stock, market, how do you 
select the right ones to back? And once you 
hare invested how do you keep track 
of your shares? 

Smaller companies provide rich pickings 
for” those investors looking for the 
growth stocks erf the future. Small com- 
panies can double or treble in size in a 
short space of time. Blue chip stocks 
can’t match this sort of growth. And 
when it comes to takeovers, again it's the 
smaller companies that can attract the 
attentiotiFhe secret of success with small 
company Investment Is to choose your 
stocks carefully and to buy a spread. 

‘...unrivaffed source of information' 

This b w»« the leading City share jourafcc. Mite Wtkers, Deputy 
City Editor of the Daffy Mail, has to say about Small Company 

Investor, ft fc the only magttine spedaIiangmsTOJlcompanies.Each 
issue give you independent and accurate information on aroun 
400 different companies. No other publication gives you this much 
rakoble Informed information in this sector. 
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interesting stories and pinpoints those companies which look to be 
very undervalued or with great growth prospects. Our team of 
leading Gty financial journalists has proved to be exceptionally tal- 
ented at digging out the Rate-known stories and those unusual bits 
of information which make the tfifference between outstanding 
share tips and the average. 

Features and regular columns 

Small Company Investor also indudes fascinating features 
designed to help you improve the performance of your invest- 
ment. {for example, in the next issue we tefl you about a way of 
investing which many of the Gty professionals use to their 
advantage. In die last issue, we highlighted a sector which looks 
to us to be foil of takeover targets (and is h any case very 
cheap). 

Our regular columns indude a different Gty professional 
revealing his or ho- secret tips on investing, My Kind of 
Stockpiddng. All our editorial is designed to help you 
make a fortune and fufffi your desire of becoming inde* 

pendentfy wealthy. 

Special offer -first copy free and save 
So confident are we thatreatfing Small Company Investor w3 trans- 
form your investment performance, knowledge and understanding 
of small company opportunities, that we are making a very special 
offer. You can read the nea issue of the marine ABSOLUTELY 

FREE. And there is a further savfog- we won't ask you to pay the 
fufl year’s subscription for the first year. Save 25%. AB you have to 
do to get yota* free copy and start making money 
straightaway is to complete the standing order 
form Mow and said k back to us at Small 
Company Investor, FREEPOST 28 LON 8358, 
LONDON, WIE 1BQ. No stamp is required. 
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Account Name 
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These daiPi there's one thing which is always m short supply. Time. That’s why we've launched 
Sjave Direct, a completely hew way' to make the most of your savings and investments. 

Save Direct is .a separate savings division of Northern Rockptc, dedicated to making the 
: piganisation Qf your. finances as" simple and convenient as picking up the phone. 

With Save Direct Instant;. you get instant access to 
yourjnbijey* " • •* 

. , ’s • • * ■"*',* ‘ ’ ,i , ' ' . . • 

AH you have to do. is call and we’ll transfer money direct . 

• intb ; your riom/naled bank account. No journey to make, 
no passbook to remember; no withdrawal slips to fill in. 

. YdU ican even' opt for a card which lets.' you withdraw up 
; to £i 5 o:.each day from the network of LINK cash 
i maohihes.’ Ybu cariatso get fn formation round the clock 
vrfa the aufornated SayeDirect Telephone Service. 


SAVE DIRECT INSTANT 

AMOUNT 

JTOwvEsr. 
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*«0S5 

ANNUAL 
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£50,000+ 

aio 

6.48 

7.85 

6-28 

£25,000+ 

730 

6.32 

7.65 

SA2 

£10.000+ 

7.85 

6.28 

7.60 

6.08 

£5,000+ 

7.80 

6.24 

7.5 S 

6.04 

-■ BATES ABE VABUfflLE AKti IMClUDfc Ml IHTEBEST 
0OJIUS Of 0,?«k 6B.OSS 6UASAKTEEB UJfTIl 1.7.98. 


itjafl today for details and your application form {the answer service is available 24 hours 
a;daV ,7 da^ a week }. 1 And tep.into a new way of saving. - Qg^rj gQQ (yfS7 
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The car you see here could conceivably become the 
most popular small car in Britain. It's Renault’s new 
Clio, launched just in time for Nicole's wedding - 
unless fact and fantasy have transposed themselves. 
(Nicole is Renault’s chief marketing consultant, 
small cars. She spends her spare time acting out 
the role of a French actress called Estelle Skomik. ) 

Most popular? Well Renault is making cars that 
a great many people want to buy. The proof came 
in April when the Megane. helped by the fact that 
it comes as a hatchback, a coup£. a convertible, a 
saloon and - most popular of aU - the Scenic MPV, 
became the best-selling car range in Britain. 

The Clio, too, has been a regular sales Top Ten 
fixture, and its popularity has risen in proportion 
*to its age. There is no better time to replace a car 
than when it's on a high and the buying public still 
feels good about it, because it gives the new one 
the best possible start in life. 

The most popular version is likely to be the 1.2 
RN. which combines the smallest available engine 
with the oue-up-from-basic trim level. Other en- 
gines are a 1.4, a 1.6 and a diesel with a direct-in- 
jection turbodiesel and a sporty llObhp, 1.6-litre 
16-valve engine to follow. In three-door form, the 
1.2 RN is yours for £8.850 on the road. 

This is cheap, given that power steering is stan- 
dard, along with remote-control central locking, a neat 
stereo-control stalk mounted on the steering column 
and, less good, a tacky pop-op sunroof. Side airbags 
are optional as is one ahead of the front passenger. 


Road test Renault Clio, by John Simister 


So, too, are anti-lock brakes and air conditioning. 

At the front, the new Clio looks like a topologi- 
cally distorted verson of the old one. But as you look 
rearwards past the hash-proof plastic front wings, it 
moves further away from familiarity. The roof 
curves down into a rear window of almost part-cylin- 
drical cross-section. Inside, there's an abundance of 
ovoid shapes, and you sit high behind a height-ad- 
justable steering wheel Because you sit high, you’re 
very aware of the way the Clio leans over when you 
go round a corner. It’s a throw-hack to the first Re- 
nault 5 here, as is the supple, lolloping ride. The quiet- 
ness is new, though: there’s a lot of noise-absorbing 
rubber in (be suspension mountings to filter out road 


roar. And it is for noise-reducing reasons that Re- 
nault has ditched the rear suspension system that has 
served nearly ah small French cars for more than three 
decades, and replaced it with a copy of the torsion- 
beam axle long favoured by VW, VauxhaU and Ford. 

The result, says Renault, is a small car with big- 
car refinement, and the claim is broadly true. Un- 
fortunately there’s a price to pay, because this small 
car can also suffer from a big car's unwieldiness. 
The old Clio's sharp, nippy agility has degenerat- 
ed into a torpid semi-anaesthesia, demanding big, 
sweeping movements of the steering wheel when 
you're driving gently. Then, if you speed up, 
strange things happen. AD that rubber in the mount- 


ings acts tike a big elastic band; the delay in response 
to the steering that you experienced when going 
slowly is now followed by an exaggerated reaction. 

It can be unnerving at first, because you think 
that the rear wheels are going to skid, but they don't. 
Passengers will soon tire of the car’s squirm and 
wobble, though. I preferred the old Clio's way of 
coping with comers, even if it was noisier overall. 

The 1.2 RN’s engine uses tittle feel; it’s a qui- 
et engine as small-car engines go, and it pulls with 
enough vigour to cope with motorways. 

So, that’s the new Clio. Is it better than the old 
one? To have a crash in, yes, because it’s stronger 
and better-engineered to dissipate the force of an 
impact. To cruise in, too, because it makes less com- 
motion. The new Clio is a fine consumer durable. 
But the old one was more fun to drive. 



SPECIFICATIONS 

Price: £8,850 (Clio 1.2 RN 3-door) 

Engine: l,L59cc. four cylinders, eight valves, 
60bhp at 5,250rpm. Transmission: five-speed 
gearbox, front-wheel drive. Performance: 
99mph, 0-60 in M.7sec, 4<M5mpg. 

Rivals (all prices for 3-door versions) 

Citroen Saxo (.11 SX: £9,060. Less space for 
tali people than Clio, but Easter, handles better, 
more fen to drive. 


Rat Pun to 60 SX: £8,649. Roomy, unusual- 
looking with tall tail-lights in the rear pillars, 
good value. Lumpy ride over bumps: 

Ford Fiesta 13 LX: £9.495. Delightful to drive, 
even the 1.3. Cramped in the back. 

Peugeot 106 l.l XL: £8,895. Identical to Saxo 
under the skin. Best car In the dass. 

VauxhaU Corsa 1.2 LS: £9.110. One of the 
nearest-looking superminis, but stodgy to drive. 
Volkswagen Polo 1.4L: £9,245. A relaxing 
drive. Looks great outside, drab Inside. 


Ah, the wind in the hair, flies in the teeth 


The sun is out, the sky is blue and ordi- 
oaiy motorists are itching to get their tops 
off. Whether you are a motoring en- 
thusiast, or a reluctant A-to-B commuter 
the lure of the convertible is a strong one. 
What better than wind in your hair, a 
panoramic view and the glorious aroma 
of the English countryside in bloom. Well 
that's the theory anyway. 

In practice, a drop-top can mean 
stunned insects between your teeth a 
booming sound in your ears and the whiff 
of smog in your nostrils. Never mind, fee 
sexy, carefree image of bowling along in 
an open-top car is irresistible and it does 
not have to cost a fortune, or be a pure- 
ly spring/summer pursuit. In fact a good 
convertible can be as practical to use dai- 
ly and as secure from the bleak mid-win- 
ter weather as a tin-top hatchback. For 
about £5,000 it is possible to have the best 
of all motoring worlds, providing you 
choose the right used model carefully. 

The past few years have been good 
for the convertible marketplace. Once 


Convertible prices do tend 
to soar in summer, but 
James Ruppert shows how 
to shop for a used drop top 

upon a time convertibles were either 
English or Italian, broke down aQ the 
time and, while they were waiting to be 
repaired, rusted to dust Worse still the 
hoods were leaky and the whole expe- 
rience was dreadfully uncomfortable. 

Then in 1989 Mazda launched the 
MX5, aping fee design of a small 1960s 

sports car, but mating it to Japanese bufld 
quality and levels of mechanical refine- 
ment Not surprisingly, it was a huge hit 
and fee concept has been followed by the 
MGF, BMW Z3, Mercedes SLK, Alfa 
Romeo Spider and Fiat Barcbetta. Trou- 
ble is they can cost between £15,000 and 
£30,000 - used. Luckily there is an al- 


ternative in fee form of the cabrioleted 
hatch. 

VWdesigneiswere always aware of the 
shortcomings of the traditional sports car 
and since the Beetle first bad its roof 
lopped it was inevitable that they would 
prune fee highly successful Golf, from 
1979, the Golf cabriolet provided four- 
seater accommodation, utter reliability and 
one of fee snuggest, leak-free and easi- 
est to operate hoods ever seen. 

This concept was soon copied by oth- 
er major manufacturers and fee Ford Es- 
cort, VauxhaU Astra and Peugeot 205 
followed in the early 1980s. 

For those after a touch of luxury, old- 
er BMW 3 series were converted by 
Bauer in Germany and a well looked af- 
ter example will be under £5,000. The 
same goes for older Mercedes SLs. 

There are many things to bear in mind 
when buying a used convertible, espe- 
cially at this time of the year. Obvious- 
ly when the sun is out the prices go up 
and convertibles start to get snapped up, 


but it is important not to be in too much 
of a hurry. What happens is feat other- 
wise unsalable and unsavoury examples 
get sucked into fee classified advertise- 
ments in dement weather. What looked 
pathetic, neglected and unattractive in 
February suddenly has a lot of promise 
to fee romantic eye in late May. 

Now it sounds obvious, but make sure 
that the hood is working, leak free and in 
good overall condition. If a cabriolet had 
been stored wife the hood down fee ma- 
terial shrinks and then starts to crack un- 
der the stress of being erected again. 

I went in search of some circa £5Kcon- 
vertibles. First of aD 1 dropped by at fee 
Great Trade Centre in White City, where 
there are hundreds of ex-company cars 


for sale. Their convertible selection was 
fairly eclectic from a 1973 Beetle at £4,999 
which really was too old and obviously 
classic, up to a tired looking 1989 Escort 
1.6 at £3,699. 

I soon found a much tidier 1991 Es- 
cort Cabriolet privately advertised and it 
even had a fancy electronic hood, all for 
£4,995. The best find proved to be another 
privately advertised convertible, this time 
a Volkswagen Golf Clipper, registered in 
1990, wife a full service history, an elec- 
tric hood and in immaculate condition 
wife 80,000 miles on fee dock. The own- 
er was willing to negotiate a price on a 
sweltering day down from £5,800 to 
£5,250. Who says you can’t pick up a con- 
vertible bargain in fee summer? 
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What should family oBoiV yea sad 

right- But not all manufacturers would 
agree; on the evidence of the cars they 
currently serve up, feeyobiaotl^be^c 
that family cars should be styluses ls 

aimed at image-conscious trenches who 

don’t give a % for practical rational values. 

The daft car ads give us a due to fee car 
makers misguided priorities (Vblvos that go 
faster than Ffeixaris, Mondeos that make 
your heart beat faster, naked supermodels). 
Even more revealing is the cars they serve 
up. Cars nowadays are designed to look 
sexy and stylish first, and hang many 
practical values. Interiors are cramped, 
even in supposed family cars, with rear seat 
room being especially derisory. 

I remember pointing out as much to a 
Rover high-up some years ago (after Rover 
had reduced fee rear seat room of the 
Metro) and he told me that people don’t 
travel in back seats any more, so it didn’t 
really matter. Rover's change, from the 
maker of the world's most space-efficient 
cars (in its Ausiin/M orris days) to a 
manufacturer of cars that supposedly put 
style before practicality (but still fail to be 
stylish) is perhaps fee most extreme example. 

My dad owned on Austin 1S0G in fee late 
1960s. It was a supremely roomy and 
comfortable car, designed from the inside 
out. In other words, it was designed, first 
and foremost, with people in mind. 
Everything else was of secondary 
importance. Nowadays, cars are apparently 
designed from the outside in. Style sells, so 
the fact that back seals usually have 
insufficient headroom for tall men, or 
insufficient leg or knee room, or 
preposterously short cushions, or that back 
benchers often bave lo sit in heavily reclined 
chairs is deemed of secondary importance. 

Today, there is no family saloon which 
offers outstanding rear room. None is 
anywhere near as space efficient -as my 
dad's marvellous old Austin. 

Ten years ago I owned a classic car I'd 
long wanted - a 1954 Citroen Light 15, 
sometimes known as fee Traction AvanL It is 
one of fee most beautiful and technically 
intriguing cars ever made (the reasons 1 
wanted one), yet it was also supremely 
roomy and comfortable in the rear. It was 
comfortable because, as with my dad's old 
Austin, rear seat occupants sat upright in 
luxurious, large chairs, such as you would 
expect in a family lounge. 1 remember trying 
one of the then-new Rind Mondeos, towards 
the end of my stewardship of that fine old 
Citrden. I was amazed to find the rear of fee 
Mondeo profoundly less comfortable, parity 
because of fee much lower roof, 
necessitating a more radioed riding position. 
And yet the two cars were almost fee same 
length, and covered much fee same area of 
road occupation. Of course fee Mondeo was 
faster, more refined, more fuel frugal and 
safer - all evidence of the huge strides made 
in recent car engineering. Yet comfort - 
surety the primary role of any family car - 
had been sacrificed in fee interests of sporty 
styling and “emotional" appeal 

The irony is that truly great cars offer 
both function and form - the latter flowing 
from fee former. The Mini was never realty 
styled. It looked fee way h (fid because feat 
was fee most practical way to clothe a small 
car feat was designed to seat four, and yet 
be as small as possible, ft was a great design, 
not a pretentious style statement The same 
could be said of my old Citroen, of fee 2CV. 
of the first Range Rover, of the Fiat Tipo 
and of a variety of old Reoaults. Car makers 
would do well to learn from them. 


The safest car ever made? 




Volvo's new fa car, the S80, has just gone on sale in the 
UK. Big on safety, and also technically interesting, the new 
S$0 toasts new-styfe seats that avoid whiplash injury, has 
“"proved side protection, and also features an “inflatable 
«urtain" airbag concealed inside the headlining between the 
^ and rear ride pillars. It inflates on impact 
toe head and neck in side impacts. Volvo dm^teSSD 
toejafest VWro ever and. by implication, is probably the 
Saf Wcaro«r/nade. 


The new big car uses a transversely mourned straight-six 
engine, unlike all other ora on the road. Unlike previous big 
Votvos, such as the 740 and 940. it is also front-wheel drive. 
There will also be no estate version - amazing considering 
the dominance of old big Vblvos in the estate market 
Two modeb are offe re d initially - a 2.9-litre, costing 
£27.630, and a sportier T6, which has 272bhp thanks to a 
twin-turbo engine, and costs £36.230. Bigger selling foe- 
cyfinder models go on sale within 12 months. 
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Registration Numbers [Motoring Publications) 


6271 AO 

1,300 

AHK628 

1,400 

123 BV 

2.4® 

BW7370 

2.800 

CSKB85 

BOO 

4028 DP 

woo 

EK 7531 

1,250 

425 ELC 

1.000 

ESS 74 

1^00 

FAZ1221 

800 

FPW7H2 

1.200 

GOW2S7 

IjQOO 

&40GWD 

1.000 

Hi HON 

UXtt 

H4TTS 

1,300 

WZ401 

1.000 

KAZ402 

800 

HAZ4Q3 

800 


HAZ <04 BOO 
HUM1 1,500 
HRFflO 1,000 
JAG 501 Y 500 
JB1346 1800 

JLT3B 1,200 
JTW19 1,500 
B7l J4A 1,600 
846KAB 1300 
698 KMC 1,800 
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and wart for the factory to 
deliver it Welcome to the 


future, says Andrew Mylius 


House bunting - foot-slogging, surveying, 
bidding, gazumping -can be an experience 
full of angst and heartache. But U doesn't 
, have to be that way. With the aid of com- 
puter mod elling , would-be home owners in 
Japan custom-select their new abode from 
a kit of parts. 

Having tried different configurations on 
for comfort “virtually”, their final choice 
is relayed to factories where modular 
parts are made. The modules are then de- 
livered as separate components and fixed 
together on site. From visiting the estate 
agent to moving in takes about 16 weeks. 

This system of home building - super- 
Lego meets mail-order clothes shopping 
- has been normal in Japan for more than 
a decade. Chris McCarthy, a partner at the 
engineers Battle McCarthy, says: “At an 
international level housing is exportable. 
You can make things in one country and 
build them in another. As far as the 
Japanese are concerned, that can be thou- 
sands of miles away, so long as the prod- 
uct is high value.” 

The transglobal migration of brown and 
white goods proves his point. Meanwhile, 
at the product design group DCAb, the 
man ag in g director, Tom Barker, thinks the 
construction industry will soon be com- 
peting world-wide for contracts in the bous- 
ing market. As a result, after killing off 
prefabrication and system architecture in 
the late 1960s and 1970s, UK constructors 
are starting to sit up and look afresh at fac- 
tory-made houses. 

Groups investigating new house-build- 
ing techniques snch as Taylor Woodrow, 
Countryside Properties and Berkeley 
Homes believe the market will be moved 
equally by “supply-side” push and “de- 
mand-side” pull. Both manufacturer 
and consumer stand to benefit from an 
overhaul. 

While Alan Cherry, chairman of Coun- 
tryside Properties, believes the Brits have 
a love affair with bricks, Nick Thompson, 



Mass housing systems in Korea, a model designed by the Richard Rogers Partnership with Tom Barker 


an architect partner at Cole Thompson As- 
sociates, is critical of housing that consists 
of smaller and smaller brick boxes: “It’s 
selling yesterday's technology to a captive 
market” Tbdays technology offers open, 
flexible space and high performance to a 
generation of home-buyers raised as con- 
sumers and used to exercising choice. 

Allan KeQ, executive manag er of the Eu- 
ropean Intelligent Building Group, is cur- 
rently working on an ex p eri m ental bouse 
type for mass-production - the Integer pro- 
ject “People jump to condasions about bow 
a house of the future looks,” he says. “They 
imagine a sci-fi pod on a stick.” Concept 
houses, though, are seldom more than one- 
offis. As a result. Integer is deliberately steer- 
ing dear of prescribing any aesthetic. The 


focus is instead on the way the bull ding 
works. If local materials perform, incor- 
porate them, is its attitude. The atm is to 
deliver a high-volume product that is at least 
a third cheaper than conventional housing 
at erection stage, is more efficient to run 
and lasts longer as well. 

“You could ask: ‘What is great archi- 
tecture?’” says Bernard Hunt, managing 
partner at Hunt Thompson. “That can be 
a distraction. There’s a confusion between 
art and architecture. Really successful 
architecture is where people achieve abet- 
ter quality of life. Many things in archi- 
tecture haven’t caught up with computers 
and cars for instance.” 

Tbyota is one of Japan’s largest hous- 
ing manufacturers, applying to buildings the 


same “lean production” principles -- short 
lead-times, flexible specialisation, and task 
automation - that have helped it to dom- 
inance in the motor industry. It is instruc- 
tive to note that John Egan, ex-chief of 
Jaguar and current head of the British Air- 
ports Authority, will report to the Govern- 
ment on efficiency in the UK construction 
industry later this year. Mr Kell notes: 
“Frankly, the British construction ate isn't 
renowned for its efficiency.” Richard Hod- 
kinson at Thylor Woodrow agrees: “Work- 
ing in a factory is far more efficient than 
working in the rain. " 

Factories, simply, allow for better con- 
trol of the production process. They are con- 
venient for the constructor and represent 
improved value for the consumer. Mr 


Barker notes that in Japan factory-made 
housing caters to the top end of the mar- 
ket “They sell at a premium because 
they're ‘manufactured'. What they sell ou 
is the fact that the factory gives you spe- 
cial qualities,” he says. 

Time and money drive the streamlining 
of bouse construction. Factories not only 
deliver houses regardless of weather: they 
are safer to work in and, explains Mr Hod- 
kinson: “If you cut down the number of 
components on site you cut down waste. 
If you bring a high-quality part to a site you 
need to protect that item and commission 
it separately. Factory production could help 
you to incorporate high-quality doors and 
windows.” Meanwhile the opportunity to 
dramatically cut the 70 million tonnes of 


(no ft out." The customer has an environ- 
ment to live in that works as well as the car 
he or she drives. 

And, like the car, it should be serviced 

regularly and come with a full owner s man- 

uaL “Ho using will need to become more 
functional, adaptable and maintainable," 
says Mr McCarthy. Modularity - the abil- 
ity to grow or shrink the space you live in 
- offers the prospect of a “house for life” 
Meanwhile, the increasing importance of 
surveys in the house-buying process shows 
that people want more information about 
the service history of a house. “That is of 
worth to somebody who takes the house off 
you." 

Going modular and creating homes as 
maos products doesn't mean all houses will 
look the same. The ability to tailor a bond- 
ing to suit its occupant means variety, not 
uniformity. Moreover, there are different 
ways of delivering modularity. Research is 
still in early stages in this country and it 
looks as if flat-pack, frame-and-paneland 
volumetric interpretations will develop in 
paraDeL And factory-produced, catalogue- 
bought houses will not be full of alien tech- 
nology or even, necessarily, conspicuously 
modem. Richard Hodkinson says: “We’re 
not involved in rocket science here. The 
innovation is the process.” 
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PROPERTY: RESIDENTIAL 


London Property 


• eel the ziggurat c r f N.ge 

fears. p-„rk -g r.v?.'r.cie £145.000 

• ec2 - T.r? * 360 sr- 1 ‘ Ti3 ■ -;s " 

r-zozez pr > .-.30C ' OO'S C200.000 

• ec2 - : CJC - %c '’rrrs rr - 

*X3 so it. •.-srace e 250,000 

• nl - 2700 so. io lx. vveed "leers, exposed 
b'iCk stee; Criiars £470,000 


property sales + lettings 


is- 0171 25 1 4000 
fax 0171 251 3662 



STICKLEY & KENT 


EaaNnhed IBM 

W-IOI Parkway. Rl-jcctik Pick. (VWi 7PP 


0171 267 2053 



SELECTION OF PROPERTIES CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 

IN VERNESS St NWI -L*a. | bed. amt Acs fufc fined. XMlpw 
ROCHESTER SQ, NWI ■ Lgc, I bed. wi *Je rcccp, trrrace, OOOp* 
MEDBUKN SE NWI - 3 bed fee. patio grin. quirt luc, £3Mji* 

. FEVCHLEV RO, NW3 ■ 2 bed, Z tub. dmc (u tote. CSOp* 

ST AUCVSTTNES RD. NWI - 2 bed, gudea flaL DXIpw 
CHALC0T SQ, NWI • 2 hcd. » bean tfMiw HBL 

SPECIALISTS LM RESIDENTIAL LETTING AND 
MANAGEMENT IN CAMDEN. 

PRIMROSE HILL AND REGENTS PARR 


“S 


WANTED 


CENTRAL LONDON . 

A fully furnished 3 bedroom- 
house or serviced apartment 
For 3 weeks in middle of July to 
beginning of August. 

Short term let only. 

| Tel: 0171 403 1536 

Monday-Friday 



Wanted 


LANDLORDS 


WE HAVE! 
BETTER IMF 



TELEPHONE 
0181 450 5498 


TbLet 


fTH Efana w moHM . 

Letting Agency 


C. HOWARD KING 
PARTNERS 


Barnes • Esther • Richmond 

TO LET . 
Superb contemporary 
four bedroom house on 
the banks of the River 
Thames within walking 
distance of Richmond 
£5,500 pem 


Telephone 

0181 948 4314 


East Anglia 


COUNTRY HOUSES & Cottages In 
Suffolk a Emm. Pmr Andrew 
01440 >40060 


FREE - Abbotts 40 pags tufl colour 
HoflMflmJar Brochure. 100 > at 
proporttn T/out Norfolk & Suf- 
folk. £25.000 to £500.000. TbL 
01284 789626 


SWALLOWS A AMAZONS To let, 

Idosf 2nd horns on 4Qo ocre pit- 
wjjWmt&sfrMthLonocn. 
Good beaches. Tet 01621 
788451 F®c 01621 788244 


Kent 


SHRIMPTON HOUSE. CANTERBURY. KENT 


A refurbished family home 

situated on me edge 
of the village. 

Four bedrooms, han. Bluing 
room, (fining room, 
kitchen, cloakroom, 
bathroom, shower room, 
double 

0.3 acre garden, 
iron double gates 
gr awfl o d driveway 
Valued at- 
£ 220,000 
*Sens3fe offers hrSed* 
(mmeefiste possession 



Tei: 01224 732333 or 0468 111322 


Northants 


Rarai Norttmts. 90 rHtatiM BR, Si 
R wwm. CRe n aMo I bad 
datectied ctfltege In inan at an- 
wwMon vOtegeL Open Urn. QCH 
S*"#* **» * pane. 

WyMc im tond retreat. ES> J60 
01836743 070 



Shropshire 


STOHC COTTAGE tN 4 acre* of 
Ganfcn. ocdiert. paddock & 
•wwtow. SouVMday tactag 
■ejtedao and paced* tocnfcm Z 

■Mre. ClS^o!^fwfci^f5pi 


Property 


vnuiuaj, 

' 50 % of independent] 
on Saturday readers' \ 
arecmntly buying 1 
their own home, ' ' 


To advertise call 

The Property 
. Team on 
0171293 2302 
or 0171 293 2343 
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on-site waste generated by demoUtion 
and the construction process itself wfflbe 
received enthusiastically by buildere. Qms 
McCarthy predicts landfill will soon be 
charged at £15-20 per tonne. “Don’t de- 
molish, adapt" he advises. Difficult to 
achieve with buildings piled bnck upon 
bock, but almost DIY with a house that dips 

^Centralising production also allows for 
prototyping and testing in a way that is stan- 
dard to product design but unheard of in 
domestic architecture. Mr McCarthy likes 
locating faults: “The process of finding a 
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Ever tried conversion therapy? 
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Fiona Brandhorst 
on the perils and 
pluses of turning a 
garage or loft into a 
space frt for your 
gran to live in 

Terry Akif was pleased as 
punch when she bought a 
small chalei-siyJe bouse in a 
desirable corner of suburban 
Kent in February. Not only 
was it “frozen in the 1930s” 
with all its original features, 
but the garage was perfect for 
the major plans Terry had in 
mind. Her mother is disabled 
and she wanted to provide her 
with a ground-floor “granny 
annexe”. 

The garage seemed ideal to 
convert to a self-contained flat 
with its own entrance. “It had 
to have its own door." said 
Terry, “or the arrangement 
would never work." A small pas- 
sageway between the house 
and the garage was to be en- 
closed and become the new 
front door and hallway. 

Plans were drawn up and 
taken to the council planners to 
see if the proposals were viable. 
Terry was totally unprepared for 
the outcome. “We were told that 
it was against planning regula- 
tions for one property to have 
two front doors. “I was gutted," 
said Terry, “and so was my 
mother. 

“My husband is a painter and 
decorator and was already hav- 
ing to give up the garage as his 
storage place. He‘d have to ne- 
gotiate me, the children and my 
mother as he traipsed through 
the house with his tools every 
morning." However, Terry's 
mother is staying put and the 



The only way 2s up: Terry Akif converted her loft after planners forced her to drop plans for her garage 


Alois have reverted to a more 
traditional loft extension. 

Janine Madachlan was look- 
ing for a family house a few 
years ago with an extra room at 
ground level to accommodate 
her elderly mother-in-law who 
had emphysema. She came 
across a 1947 semi with an in- 
tegral garage converted into a 
large room - an unusual find in 


a veiy Victorian part of south 
London. "The house was a 
smidgin smaller than we’d 
hoped for, but the extra room 
overlooked a village-type green 
with a park beyond." 

The room itself was devoid 
of any features and was 20ft long 
by 9ft wide, making it tricky for 
positioning furniture. Janine 
repainted the dark red walls 


white and added a small cn suite 
bathroom at the rear for her 
mother-in-law. 

However, since the death of 
her mother-in-law. Janine has 
changed the use of the room to 
a studty and guest room. “It 
means we can get the comput- 
er out of the living room, and 
when guests stay they can pot- 
ter around without disturbing the 


household and vice versa. It's an 
alternative to a loft conversion." 

Peter Wood, sales director at 
Acorn estate agents in Bromley. 
Kent, has clients on his books 
specifically looking for proper- 
ties spacious enough to house 
grannies, au pairs and nannies. 
“An extended home in a buoy- 
ant market attracts a good 
price.” he says. 


Photograph: Glynn Griffiths 

It’s not only executive-style 
homes that are popular: “Peo- 
ple are settling for terraced 
properties converted to make 
four or five bedrooms that they 
previously wouldn't have gone 
for, because they can’t afford 
properties in the next price 
bracket” 

In a sought-after area, a loft 
extension can enhance the val- 


ue over and above the cost of 
the work. Buyers are looking for 

an easy option. If the conversion 

is of a good standard, they'd pre- 
fer to pay a little bit extra to buy 
a bouse with the work already 
carried out rather than suffer 
weeks of building disruption 
themselves. 

Mr Wood underlines the at- 
traction of a truly self-con- 
tained annexe, with its own 
front door, or a property that 
lends itself to sectioning ofL 
Acorn is currently selling a six- 
bedroom bouse in Queen's 
Road, Beckenham, Kent, for 
£285.000. “It could easily be an- 
nexed to create a separate fiat,” 
says Mr Wood. 

Jill Bennett spent more than 
£30,000 on a loft conversion to 
provide a "hotel suite" for the 
live-in nanny who looks after 
her four children. “We already 
have five bedrooms but it wasn't 
fair to expea anyone to start 
sharing.” As they had consid- 
erable equity in the west Lon- 
don house they didn’t want to 
skimp on the plans. “The work 
went on for months longer than 
the builder said it would,” says 
Jill. “He’d disappear for a cou- 
ple of days each week once the 
main construction work was 
done, but we’re really pleased 
with the results." 

When Steve Cohen decided 
to increase his working hours as 
a social work manager, he need- 
ed to employ an au pair to take 
over the school run as well as 
the housework that he shares 
with his wife, Itocy, a primary 
school teacher. However, their 


three-bedroom house, in Essex, 
ojukto’t accommodate an extra 
person comfortably. "We 
looked at moving, but we like 
the location and our garden. 


at least £30,000 to move to a 
four-bed house with the same 
advantages.” Expanding into 
their loft to make a large bed- 
room and shower room seemed 
a good compromise. 

The Cohens were given 
quotes ranging from £14,500 to 
£19,000 from national and lo- 
cal companies selected from the 
Yellow Pages. “They all came up 
with similar drawings,” says 
Steve, “but were variable on the 
information they could give 
me. Some companies men- 
tioned fire regulations while 
others didn’t.” 

After several weeks of sit- 
ting through the sales patter, 
Steve and Tracy felt they could 
only trust one of the companies 
to do the job. But, like all good 
craftsmen, he was busy with 
other work until December, 
and the Cohens Qeeded their 
bedroom by the end of the 
summer, so frustrating^ they 
had to start looking for another 
company. 

“We’ve found someone else 
who can start the work shortly,” 
says Steve, “and I’ve had the 
money through from the build- 
ing society. With any luck well 
be enjoying the view from our 
dormer in a few months' time. 
Now it's just a question of find- 
ing a suitable au pair." 

Acom is on 0181-663 3322. 


£ 



Colin McBride 
wanted a 
conservatory 
on the roof - 
he fought for 
six months to 
get consent 

Photograph: 

Glynn Griffiths 




Raising the 


xtensions 


roof about bad loft 


Doing’rt on the cheap can 
L be a headache, costing 
®|^Tousands to put right, 
p^oV f>ert Uebman discovers 


Too hot 1 • 
10 moot 
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pa summer, too cold the other 
badly converted lofts rep- 
lely poor value for mon- 
jetimes costing twice the 
ite to get rigbL 
;has been built badly or with- 


out properalplanning permission, the 

owner maym need to spend the same 
amount of lfobney as it cost to build,” 
says Morris IMcGruer, business manager 
for national! loft builders Econoloft. 

Tve seen dormer windows installed 
which could blow down in.high winds, 
and some lofts-are simply too danger- 
ous to use.” Mr McGruer has also met 
loft owners who have showers that they 
can’t use. “The builders installed the 
shower under the sloping roof where 
the user can't actually stand up.” 

Some people minimise various risks 
from the outset. After Mary Anne 
Peridns and Anthony Susraan were mar- 
ried, their home suddenly had to con- 
tend with frequent visits from Dr 
Perkins's adult child and Mr Susman's 
three teenagers. 

They installed a WC in their guest 
room, using a two-door arrangement 
which, allows en suite access from the 
room itself or from the ball- Many 
months later, they decided to convert 
the toft 

They made initial inquiries in Jan- 


uary, and six months later their home 
has seen no tool noisier or nastier than 
a tape measure. 

They consulted ibe Yellow ft3ges and 
interviewed several firms: “We select- 
ed Econoloft because of their price, and 
partly the way the other companies pre- 
sented themselves. One changed tack 
midstream about the construction 
method, and another was more con- 
cerned with slagging off other firms," 
says Dr Perkins, senior lecturer at 
Kingston University. 

“About 10 days later, two men from 
Econoloft came to take measure- 
ments,” explains Mr Susman, a solici- 
tor. But instead of receiving plans, they 
received another visit from an 
Econoloft man about five weeks later. 
“He measured and remeasured the 
stairs, exchanging information on his 
mobile phone with Econoloft for about 
a balf-hour." 

They then received the full plans, 
wrote to Econoloft to resolve a few 
points^ and now confront their next hur- 
dle, which involves the neighbours on 
either side of their mid-terraced house: 
“We are sending the plans to each of 
them- We have to get their approval un- 
der a new law. It stops people doing 
work which may damage the neigh- 
bour’s property," says Mr Susman. 

If they knew’ they were going to con- 
vert the loft, would' they have insialled 
. the loo in the guest room? "A lavato- 
ry in onr loft would have been very ex- 
pensive and very hard to get right," says 
Dr Perkins- Some houses have plumb- 
ing which can be extended upwards fair- 
ly easily and cheaply. Others don’t. 

For some lofts, says Mr McGruer, 
the only feasible WC is a macerator, a 


contraption which is best described by 
what it is not: iiis not a Hush toQeL And 
generally it is not as good or as nice or 
as reliable as a flush toiler. 

When the builders arrive in earnest, 
Mr Susman expects bis loft to be con- 
verted in a fraction of time that the pa- 
perwork is taking - a matter of weeks, 
not months. 

This slow, cautious, clever approach 
to loft conversion is strongly endorsed 
by Julian Owen, an architect: “I rec- 
ommend a consulting structural engi- 
neer. Any roof structure has to be 
treated with great respect. The forces 
involved are comparatively quite large. 
Roofs have a tendency to spreading, to 
push out. The big problem is getting 
enough space through the ceiling ties 
to put the stairs in." 

Plenty of builders will sidestep build- 
ing regulations and professional con- 
sultations, but this can be a false 
economy, says Mr Owen, a director of 
ASBA, Associated Self Build Architects. 
“If you don’t involve outside profes- 
sionals it will be expensive because of 
low quality. Besides, the planners may 
learn about it anyway. Roof spread can 
be extremely serious and may not show 
up until months or years later. You also 
nm the risk of leaks, of poor insulation 
leading to condensation, of poor ven- 
tilation leading to roL and even fire dan- 
ger." 

Colin McBride hired a consulting en- 
gineer when he convened his loft as part 
of a larger refurbishment. 

Mr McBride purchased the dilapi- 
dated downstairs flat in a nvu-flat Ed- 
wardian bouse in Sydenham, near 
Crystal Palace, in 19S7. “I intended to 
renovate it and sell it on after about a 


year, but the upstairs flat became avail- 
able and 1 bought that one as well.” He 
now owned the freehold, and he de- 
cided to convert the property into five 
flats. 

“1 have no architectural training, but 
it was relatively easy to do a -site sur- 
vey of the existing rooms and design 
around that. 1 hired a structural engi- 
neer to make sure that my alterations 
were structurally feasible," says Mr 
McBride. Among other things, the 
building’s foundations needed to be re- 
inforced so that they could take the ex- 
tra weight of an additional storey 
supported by steeL 

“The engineer used my footprint 
sketches for his drawings which we sent 
to the local council," he says. It was not 
all smooth sailing. Mr McBride's plans 
called for a greenhouse at the very top: 
“I had problems getting permission to 
put the conservatory on the roof. A few 
years ago, roof terraces were unusual. 
Today it's the norm. 1 fought for six 
months to get consent, but it was 
worth it. And they sent the district sur- 
veyor around periodically to check on 
the work.” 

The glorious roof-terrace apart- 
ment is hk own. “It has two double bed- 
rooms and an L -shaped living room 
which opens onto the conservatory, 
which opens onto a 20 by 10-foot gar- 
den. It’s my private haven." 

Havens are where you find, or 
make, them. “1 wouldn’t mind doing up . 
another property, so I will sell this one ; 
for the right price,” says Mr McBride. 

ASBA can be contacted on 01924 
873873 and Econoloft on 0800 
269765. 1 


Why le football is not 
the only reason France is 
in demand 


A strong pound 
means property 
across The Channel 
has become 
affordable again, 
reports Ginetta 
Vedrickas 

We’re going to be bearing a lot 
about France this summer and 
not just about Le Football. For 
all the grotesque xenophobia we 
saw over ticket allocation, it stQI 
has to be said: tbe pound is 
three up at half time; while the 
franc is down to 10 men. Trans- 
lated into property terms, it 
means the British are snapping 
up French homes with a 
vengeance. 

I ‘ Penny ZoJdan, owner of Lat- 
itudes agency, which deals ex- 
clusively in trench property, 
thinks tbe World Cup may 
cause a “blip" in sales: “Many 
people have said that they’re loo 
frightened to visit over that pe- 
riod and would rather wait un- 
til tbe end of July.” Penny 
appears unworried about the 
temporary lack of sales as her 
office is the busiest it’s been in 
tbe 10 years since opening. 
Why are people keen to buy 
now? “It’s a combination. The 
pound is strong against the 
franc and people are feeling 
confident at lasL Prices are 
still low as Fiance hasn’t folly 
emerged from its recession," 
says Penny. 

The pound may be strong 
but why should this have nega- 
tive effects on vendors? Luke 
Margrett has been trying to sell 
his Normandy farmhouse, 
bought nine years ago, since last 
ApriL “The strong pound brings 
out timewasters," says Luke. 
"With seven francs to the pound 
buyers were genuine but now 
Fm being pestered by all sorts 
of people who I can’t believe are 
serious." Luke recounts inci- 
dences of people whose jour- 
ney ' to Normandy would 
severely limit their opportuni- 
ties to visit the farmhouse in- 
cluding a man from Dorset 
whose wife won’t travel by boat. 

• Luke is selling his partiy-ren- 
ovate d bouse because rest ora- 
tion .funds have evaporated 
and, despite many happy holi- 
days there, he cannot often vis- 


it which adds to the work when 
he does: “You have to spend a 
day hacking down the grass 
before you can relax." Luke 
finds French agents problem- 
atic: “The local agents are quite 
Mafia-like and won't even vis- 
it the house if the track is mud- 
dy." So far no-one has been 
prepared to value his house and 
Luke has received most inter- 
est from the Internet where he 
hopes to sell rather than pay 
£1,5000-£2,000 to agents. 

France is inextricably linked 
with romance, conjuring up im- 
ages of wine, leisurely gastro- 
nomic pursuits and rolling 
countryside. Peter Mayle has a 
Jot to answer for. Flicking 
through properties on the In- 
ternet inspired a few idle day- 
dreams. fbihaps 1 could scrape 
together the cash, buy a charm- 
ing fennette, live on snails and 
earn une croiue'l 

Tbe fantasy was cruelly shat- 
tered tty Liz Oliver, managing 
director of Francophiles. “You 
get the real dreamers at the low- 
er end of the market. Don't ex- 
pect to find a house for under 
£20,000 that you can move 
straight imo." warns Liz: “You 
might find somewhere in the 
middle of nowhere but it will be 
terribly, terribly, terribly rural 
and do you really want Jive in 
the middle of nowhere?" 

Headmaster David Newton 
is not a dreamer. Together he 
and Swiss wife Ursi bought 
their house through Fran- 
cophiles after firstly undertak- 
ing rigorous homework. “We 
thought about it for years and 
came to the conclusion that we 
cither did it or never men- 
tioned H again." says David. Af- 
ter eliminating various areas, the 
north because of its weather and 
the south hecausc of its distance, 
they spent a week viewing six- 
teen properties which they nar- 
rowed down to three. 

The Newtons finally bought 
a renovated, Charentaise farm- 
house for £57,1X10. The area is 
popular with tourists and they 
rent out the nineteenth centu- 
ry house producing a 2Q*T re- 
turn on their investment This 
is not always the case. “For 
rental properties a pool is es- 
sential. Our phune rings non- 
stop but friends without a pool 
have struggled." says David 
who went on to buy the barn 
next door for £7.500. Having 
spent £40.000 on restoration, 
they are about to spend their 
first holiday Lhcre and are con- 


sidering a third property in an 
area they love for its charmingly 
hospitable people. “I asked if 
they resent us British buying up 
their houses and they said they 
were pleased as otherwise they 
would lie in ruins. Apparently 
we’re preferable to Germans 
and Parisians," laughs David. 

All buyers 1 spoke to had 
complimentary stories about 
French builders with some go- 
ing beyond the call of duty. IV- 
ter Haynes is 70 and feels it’s 
time to sell his Normandy house 
but he has fond memories of 
French craftsmen. The local 
mayor of the next town organ- 
ised builders for Peter who 
specified a traditional restora- 
tion: “I assumed they would use 
soft wood but was surprised to 
find oak doors and window 
frames.” 

Dick Schrader, publisher of 
French Property News , sees a 
stark difference between today's 
climate and the Eighties: “Mon- 
ey was burning holes in pock- 
ets and there was a lot of froth 
on the market.” Many buyers 
undoubtedly came unstuck 
when they bought beautiful 
properties needing refurbish- 
ment but with a naive view of 
the potential cost. 

Builder Bob Thompson 
bought a shell of a bouse in the 
Loire nine years ago but has 
never spent a night in his 
French home: “I was kidding 
myself that I’d do the work but 
now I realise I’m never going to 
have the time or the money," 
says Bob under the disapprov- 
ing eye of wife Liz. 

Today there’s a proliferation 
of information in the form of 
books, exhibitions and web- 
sites. Many British agents have 
strong links and expertise in the 
French property market so 
there are no excuses. Dick 
Schrader says it comes down to 
one word: “realism” “You hope 
that people have taken advice, 
covered the area and conclud- 
ed that it's right for them." 

Do your research and nar- 
row your chosen region to avoid 
driving huge distances each 
time you view. 

Go through a British agent 
who is registered in France as 
it costs no more. 

Check exactly whal you are 
buying as there is no standard 
contract. 

Don't pay money to anyone 
except the notaire. the French 
lawyer who acts on your trans- 
action. 
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Homework for home work 


.Working at home can be a real pain rf you 
to&ft sitting comfortably. Rosalind Russell 
-.1 k°ks at the latest in office fumitune 


* CCUnl yofanofficetogofree- 
a heady experience. No 

commuting, no office pd- 
J r s - And there's the anticipa- 
“° n of setting against tax the 
cost of heating and lighting; the 
r0 °® you’ll use at home as an 
c ® ce . your computer system, 
toe telephone MU and desk. 
However, the cost of fitting 
wit an office can be an expen- 
sive initial outlay. 

Deciding on the budget, 
however, depends on your 
commitment to home work- 
tog. It’s not much of a hardship 
to manage with cheap and 
cheerful if you’re only going to 
use it an hour or two a day. 

Sitting on a dining chair for 
sn hoars a day, however, would 
persuade even the thriftiest to 
invest in a properly designed 
office chair. You can pay any- 
thing from £160 for a desk 
from Debe ahanis Office range 
up to £1,755 for the Backsaver 
Ultimate Office Chair from 
Back! 

The Backsaver allows for 
several positions, including a 
supportive upright position for 
desk work, semi-reclined for 
reading or talking on die phone 
and folly reclined for dreaming 
up how you’re going to get this 
one past the Inland Revenue. It 
has an automatically retracting 
foot rest and adjustable seat 
height and head rest 

Back2 was launched by Guy 
Cinnamon, whose first ergo- 
nomic furniture products were 
anatomically correct pillows 
sold in the shop Anatomia. His 
new London showroom stocks 
more than 40 designs of office 
chair. 

“Many people just don’t 
know how to sit property,’ 1 says 
Cinnamon, “which is a sure way 
of getting back pain. Even if you 
don't suffer from discomfort yet 


prevention is infinitely prefer- 
ably to cure.” 

The latest in the Back2 
range is the Hag Saddle Chair, 
which may look strangely fa- 
miliar to horse riders and just 
strange to anyone else. But it 
has been carefully designed to 
allow the hips to stretch and re- 
lax while the knees rest below 
the hips, with the feet flax cm the 
floor - just as you would sit in 
a saddle in fact and quite easy 
to get used to, as It’s not at- 
tached to an unpredictable an- 
imal that can bolt at the sight 
of an old paper bag. 

The Hag Saddle has an un- 
usually shaped adjustable back 
rest and can be rocked into a re- 
clining position. Relaxing back, 
the elbows can be rested on the 
curved sections creating a 
stretch across the shoulders. It 
comes in a choice of fabrics, in- 
cluding a jazzy black-and-white 
zebra design, and costs from 
£551. 

If that seems a bit pricey, the 
chain Office World offers a 
vast range of office furniture to 
suit most home workers. They 
wifi advise on foe best range for 
you. depending on the amount 
of time you’ll be spending at 
your desk. 

Bor a couple of hours a day, 
the high-back operator's chair 
at £69.99 would probably be 
suitable; but for four hours or 
more, an executive operator’s 
chair at £199.99 would offer 
more support. It is fully syn- 
chronised with a lift, and the 
back can be free floating or in 
a fixed position. Filing cabinets 
start at £99.99 for the basic 
economy to £129 for a model 
that gives 100 per cent exten- 
sion. For coloured cabinets, in 
blue, red or brown and cream, 
the cost is £140. 

“If someone is sitting at 
their desk frill time,” says Office 



World’s Peter Mason, “we 
might recommend an American 
manufacturer's range called 
O'Sullivan. It is made specifi- 
cally for the home office mar- 
ket. A multi-media can with 
room for CD storage, printer, 
tower unit, pullout keyboard 
and slanted copy shelf costs 
£99.99. The next system up, with 
filing drawers costs £199.99.” 


A stylish French range from 
Gautier, also stocked by Office 
World, includes a folding-door 
computer unit at £199.99. But 
the one that might appeal to 
anyone who finds self-assembly 
as easy-peasy as advanced en- 
gineering would be the Liver- 
pool-based Dams system. 

Office World's price includes 
delivery and assembly. The sys- 


tem has adjustable feet height 
to allow for uneven floors mid 
can be delivered and set up in 
10 days. There is free delivery 
on all other orders over £35 and 
you can order from the cata- 
logue. 

Debenhams 0171-408 4444; 
Back! 0800 374 604; Office 
World 0800500024. 


The Hag Saddle 
Chair from 
Back2, which 
allows you to sit 
just as you 
would in a 
saddle 


THREE TO yiB/; WORKING ^ ROM HOME 


BraeswJv.. a 
large d fc&fced 
house at 
BaJdrine, on the 
Isle of Man, has 
an lift by 8ft 
study, malting it 
poaiWetoteep. 
all the office 
duller away 
from the rest of 

the four bed- 
room house. 


Recently refur- ® , 1I4fc 

bislied,wfth anew katcfaeftndbatiiroonft, foe udme-painted house 
in gardens witijnews across Laxcy Bay and the hills hey onu. 

It has a large emrance hjand reception room with open fireplace uiui 
folding doors to Hie dining room. Two rtf the bathroom?* are 

suite asdrtbere is an integral 22ft garage. £335,UQU through Cnry^sals 
(01624623480). 


Number - 3, 

Coastguard. - 
Cottages, at 
Toot Rock, East 
Sussex, is a mid-, 
terrace former 
coastguard's 
cottage with 
wide"' view® 




Ft I- 


countryside. 

They could, act 

mittedly, be dis- f 

trading for ' _ j 

anyone toiling away in the first-floor study, which has polished pine floors 
and twin sash, windows. Halfway between Rye and Hastings, the vil- 
lage has a iocal pub and sailing club as further excuses not to work. 
With hand-built kitchen, two bedrooms and 22ft sitting roum, it's for 
sale through Phillips & Stubbs for £125,000. A further £10.000 will buy 
a detached workshqp/studio. (017517 227338). 

Yew Tire Cot- 
tage high in the 
SI ad Valley in 
Gloucestershire 
is a three-storey 
house, with 
open fireplaces, 
exposed beams, 
latched doors 
and wood strip 
floors. U also 
has a study with 
exposed 
Cbtswold stone 
wall. book 

shelves and a door tn the garden. Well known through the writings oi 
Laurie Lee in Cider Wiifc Rosie, the area is three miles from Stroud, 
with an Inter-City service to Paddington that takes an hour and tt luilf. 
The cottage has five bedrooms, two bathrooms and a terraced garden 
with vine-shaded pergola, roses, jasmine and honeysuckle. £2*5.0011 
through Hamptons (01452 812354). 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 


Overseas Property 


PROPERTY: RESIDENTIAL 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 
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AHEHST0CK PUBLISHING U0 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS 
monthly, (or your free copy Wo- 
ptKHw ( 0101 ) 947 1834 or 
http: W www.f ronch-p roperty- 


sr&on’t for§et 
r xa mention^ 
[The Independent 
^when replying 
%o adverts 


FRENCH HOME INSURANCE 


A policy designed for British owners of homes in France. 

• HOLIDAY HOMES • ENGLISH POLICY WORDING • CLAIMS PAID IN STERLING • INCLUDES PUBLIC LIABILITY COVER £2,000,000 UN-OCCUPANCY COVER 
BUILDINGS Standard Cover from just £2.00 PER *1000 CONTENTS £5.00 PER £1000 

For immediate quotations phone 

PRIORY INSURANCE BROKERS 

4-6 Castle Street, Thetford, Norfolk 


Tel: 018*2 761948 
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TeL 0181 743 5988 


Thinking of buying a 
home in France? 

Ydu need to take Living France magazine 
on a regular basis! 

With Hs full colour pages of property advertisements, practical advice on 
where^ haw and what to buy as well as the legal and financial aspects of 
any purchase H*s a must for alt aspiring French properly owners. 
Available at £2.95 from most branches of WH Smith or call 01234 713203 
with your credit card details and well send you the June Issue. 
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John Howell & Co 

Solicitors and International Lawyers 

The Specialists in European Law 

Legal advice from people you can trust is particularly important when 
dealing with a foreign country, foreign laws and a foreign language. 

Why ns? cam — sr /sxsz r=zr— • ., 

■ We have over 10 years' experience dealing with thousands of 
cases involving France, Spain and Portugal 

■ We have our own London based qualified overseas lawyers 

■ As specialists, we can be very cost effective 

■ You have the security of dealing with fully insured, specialist 
English Solicitors 

Contact us for a FREE information pack 

17 Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London WC2E 7NA- 
Freephone: 0800 652 2000 Fax; 0171 836 3626 

E-Mail: Iirfo@eiiroplaw.com 
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BRITTANY •• NORMANDY 

WE'VE 5EEN THSfcH . 

-and wc hepe as ;ar 2C. yw. IE-tt Joe. 

We arc a fantih n» busing <peci jiwi:; r. for.ite 

find ihec holiday iWtk fucn rms'. 

FOR FlU DETAILS AMD APPLif AXIOM 
ttlRMFLLlSillEnimt 
•laftnStTK 



o* »aftry snd beywnd. 

Akponx Matafla. 2 hpura, Gfcml- 
ta; 45 minute*. Enfltah apMldng 
tend bbbtti bmBbMb to bhM In 
madwa. Contact 01 B438D3883 


50% of Independent 
on Saturday readers 
are currency buying 
their own home. 

To advertise call 

The Property 


or 0171 293 2343 
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To the 1000 people who visited our site yesterday... 


INTERNET FRENCH PROPERTY 


www.french-property.com 

Thank. you for making us the World's 
No. 1 Web Site for French Property 
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Tht French property people 

From cottages to 
castles, for renovation 
or fully restored. 
Thousands of properties 

available in our 60 
associated offices in 
Northern, Western and 
South-Western Fiance. 
27 High Street, 


INTERNATIONAL CONSTANT 
DEVELOPMENTS UK. LTD 
Your perfect bolt holt Is waiting In Brittany 

Whether you need to get away after a hard weeks work - a 
short break or pemnneti) ebange of scenery Brittany is 
the ideal setting. 

Cottages to Mann ira -Traditional design or Modem - far. 
Total Renovation or immediate Habitation — Within easy 
reach of Sl Mato/Rasrofif Ferries. Prices range from 
2Sfl00FF- 150000 EF. 

Scad for FR£E personalised colour brochure to our York office 
Ertgt&i Office: 24 Lord Mayor’S Wdk. York YQ3 7HA 
■OUFtaa 0/904630868 

French Office: JOBeHn. fmmotiflfer. 19 Rae Olivier de 
QiffiCT 56120 Jasselin 
TdlFax: ^33297736478 


ACIHENTIC FRANCE 

Per a Ktatfcm from oar 
unique paitiblia of dnraaer . 
proponia throughout France 
(ran under £10/100 also 
apartments on Uie 
MetUiemflcan coast 
—pteaw phone 

0181 563 9873 (anytime) 


CURRIE FRENCH PRO PERTIES 

Active to the Pirw* ■jntqjwty martet for the last IQ 
years, we faw a irmprebensive setection of residential, 
agricultural and income geucrating properties in most 
areas of ftaace.' Connct ns with your property 
requi r e me nts and we yriB send you details and cotour 


ty/Ftoc 44 (011223 S76W4 Fas; 44 (0)1223 570332 
w ytev»w|iwdi'fopBtw»« 
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BRFAKAWAY 
HOLIDAY HOMES 


It it's to live in - 
boy a house 
If it's for holidays 
- bay a holiday 
home 

(Prom £7,995;- 
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* Renovation I 

1 New building 
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MKEWELBY 
| Td ft) 53 WE % 8? 26 LI 
FteflO 5J (0)296 88 2244 


FRENCH 

PROPERTY 

Contact us o«w for 
details of properties it: 
most regions of Franc.- - I 
habitable or to renot.iie 
- large portfolio - ai! j 
price ranges. 1 

LINKS FRENCH 
PROPERTY 
SERVICES 

Teh 01525 37251* 
Far. 01525 SJ2K"| 

Email; 

jane .darbvia siipn.net 1 
Web site:" 

Imfcs-properlj-.eo.ui. 


Brittany, Normandy’ 
Dordogne 


★ From 100, OOOFF r 

★ Properties for conversion ^ 
★ Resale properties ★ Manor HouS 

★ Small Holdings and farms l 

★ Campsites 
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Overseas Properties 

Tel: 01775 630008 


NCMTH « WEST France pr<ta ..-. 
trom 3,«ra. Freo 
■woiaiaai i7SO 'F«a wen 
NOmM a WEST FRANCE pr„ B , 
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Property 

Advertising 

also 

appears on 
page 10. 
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